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43. 


POEMS 

OF 

WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


ODES. 


TO  HEALTH.    1730. 

O  health!  capricious  raaid! 
AVhy  ilost  thou  shun  my  peaceful  bower, 
\VhLrc  1  had  hope  to  share  thy  power. 

And  bless  thy  lasting  aid  ? 

Since  thou,  alas  !  art  flown  ; 
It  'vails  not  wiiether  Muse  or  Grace, 
\>  ith  tcni|)tiii^  smile,  fre(iuent  the  place; 

I  sigh  for  thee  alone. 

Age  not  forbids  thy  stay  : 
Thou  yet  mi^htst  act  the  friendly  part; 
Thou  yet  mi'^htst  raise  this  languid  heart; 

Why  speed  so  swift  away  1 

Thou  scorn'st  the  city  air; 
I  breathe  fresh  gales  o'er  furrowM  ground, 
Vel  hast  not  thou  my  wishes  crown'd  ; 

()  false!   ()  partial  lair! 


ODES. 


1  pluiiac  into  the  wiive  ; 
And  tlu)iii;li  witli  purest  hands  I  raise 
A  rural  altar  to  thy  praise, 

Thou  \vilt  not  diigii  to  save. 

Amid  my  well-known  grove, 
When;  mineral  fountains  vainly  bear 
Thy  boasted  name  and  titles  fair, 

AVhy  scorns  thy  foot  to  rove  ? 

Thou  hear'st  the  sportsman's  claim. 
Enabling  him,  with  idle  noise. 
To  drown  the  IM use's  melting  voice. 

And  friyht  the  timorous  game. 

Is  Thought  thy  foe?  Adieu, 
Ye  midnight  lamps  !  ye  curious  tomes ! 
Mine  eye  o'er  hills  and  valleys  roams. 

And  deals  no  more  with  you. 

Is  it  the  climt;  you  flee  ? 
Yet  midst  his  unremitting  snows 
The  poor  Laponian's  bosom  glows. 

And  shares  bright  rays  from  thee. 

There  was,  there  was  a  time. 
When,  though  1  scorn'd  thy  guardian  care, 
Nor  made  a  vow,  nor  said  a  prayer, 

I  did  not  rue  the  crime. 

Who  then  more  bless'd  than  1? 
When  the  glad  schoolboy's  task  was  done, 
And  forth,  with  jocund  sprite,  I  run 

To  freedom  and  to  joy? 

How  jovial  then  the  day  ! 
What  since  have  all  my  labours  found. 
Thus  climbing  lite  to  gaze  around, 

That  can  thy  loss  repay  ? 


TO   A  LADY  OF  QUALITY. 

Wert  thou,  alas  !  but  kind ; 
Methinks  no  frown  that  Fortune  wears. 
Nor  lessened  hopes,  nor  2,TOwing  cares, 

Could  sink  my  cheerful  mind. 

Whate'er  my  stars  include, 
What  other  breasts  convert  to  pain, 
My  towering  mind  should  soon  disdain, 

Should  scorn — Ingratitude  ! 

Repair  this  mouldering  cell. 
And,  bless'd  with  obj(  cts  found  at  home. 
And  envying  none  their  fairer  dome. 

How  pleased  ray  soul  should  dwell  1 

Temperance  should  guard  the  doors  ; 
From  room  to  room  should  ^Memory  stray. 
And,  ranging  all  in  noat  array. 

Enjoy  her  pleasing  stores 

There  let  them  rest  unknown. 
The  types  of  many  a  pleasing  scene  ; 
JJut  to  preserve  them  brigiit  or  clean, 

Is  thine,  fair  queen  !  alone. 


TO  A  LADY  OF  QUALITY, 

FITTING   UP  HKR  LUiUAKY.      1738. 

An  !  what  is  science,  what  is  art, 
Or  what  the  pleasure  these  impart? 
Ye  trophies,  which  the  learu'd  pursue 
Through  eiidhss  fruitless  toils,  adieu! 

"What  can  the  tedious  tomes  bestow, 
To  sooth  the  miseries  they  show  ? 
What  like  the  bliss  for  him  decreed 
Who  tends  his  flock  and  tunes  his  reed  ? 

b2 


10  ODF.S. 

■  Say,  wretclicd  I'aiicv,  llms  leHnod 
rroiii  iill  that  ghuls  \hv  simplest  liiiid, 
How  rare  that  object  whicli  supplies 
A  cliarn)  for  too  discerning  eyes ! 

The  polislVd  hard,  of  genius  vain, 
Endures  a  deeper  sense  of  pain  ; 
As  each  invading  blast  devours 
The  richest  fruits,  the  fairest  flowers. 

Sages,  with  irksome  waste  of  time, 
The  steep  ascent  of  knowledge  climb  ; 
Tlien,  from  the  towering  heights  they  scale. 
Behold  Contentment  range — the  vale. 

Yet  why,  Asteria,  tell  us  why 
We  scorn  the  crowd,  when  you  are  nigh  1 
Why  then  does  Reason  seem  so  fair, 
Why  Learning  then  deserve  our  care  ? 

Who  can  unpleased  your  shelves  behold. 
While  you  so  fair  a  proof  unfold. 
What  force  the  brightest  genius  draws 
Proni  polish'd  \A  isdom's  written  laws? 

Where  are  our  humbler  tenets  flown  ? 
What  strange  perfection  bids  us  own, 
That  bliss  with  toilsome  Science  dwells ; 
And  happiest  he  who  most  excels? 


ANACRKONTIC.    1738. 

'TwAS  in  a  cool  Aonian  glade 

That  wanton  Cupid,  spent  with  toil. 

Had  sought  refreshment  from  the  shade. 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  mossy  soil. 


ANACREONTIC.  11 

xV  vagrant  Muse  drew  nigh,  and  found 

The  subtle  traitor  fast  asleep  ; 
'  And  is  it  thine  to  snore  profound, 

(She  said)  yet  leave  the  world  to  weep  ? 

'  But  hush — from  this  auspicious  hour 
The  worhl,  I  ween,  may  rest  in  peace  ; 

And  robb'd  of  darts,  and  stripp'd  of  power. 
Thy  peevish  petulance  decrease. 

'  Sleep  on,  poor  child  !  whilst  I  withdraw. 
And  this  thy  vile  artillery  hide — ' 

When  the  Castalian  fount  she  saw, 
And  plunged  his  arrows  in  the  tide. 

That  magic  fount — ill-judging  maid  ! 

Shall  cause  you  soon  to  curse  the  day 
You  dared  the  shafts  of  Love  invade,  . 

And  gave  his  arms  redoubled  sway. 

I'or  in  a  stream  so  wondrous  clear, 
\\  In  II  angry  Cupid  searches  round, 

\\  ill  not  the  radiant  points  ap[)ear  ? 
\\  ill  not  the  furtive  spoils  l)e  found  ? 

Too  sociu  they  were ;  and  every  dart, 
Dip|)"d  in  the  Muses'  mystic  spring, 

Ac(|uired  new  force  to  wound  the  heart, 
And  taught  at  once  to  love  and  sing. 

Then  farewell,  ye  l*ierian  (|uire ! 

I'or  who  will  now  your  altars  throng? 
From  Lovi;  we  learn  to  swell  the  lyre, 

And  Kcho  asks  no  sweeter  song. 


12  ODES. 


WRITTEN  1739. 


Urit  spes  animi  ciediili  mutui.  IIoR. 

Fond  liopc  of  a  reciprocal  desire 
lutlaines  tlie  breast. 


'TvvAS  not  by  Beauty's  aid  alone 
That  Love  nsiirpVl  his  airy  throne, 

His  boasted  power  display'd  ; 
'Tis  kindness  that  secures  his  ainn, 
'Tis  Hope  that  feeds  the  kindhng  flanie, 

Which  Ueauty  first  convey'd. 

In  Clara's  eyes  the  lightnings  view; 
Her  lips  with  all  the  rose's  hue 

Have  all  its  sweets  combined  ; 
Yet  vain  the  blush,  and  faint  the  fire, 
Till  lips  at  once,  and  eyes,  conspire 

To  prove  the  charmer  kind. 

Though  Wit  might  gild  the  tempting  snare 
With  softest  accent,  sweetest  air. 

By  Envy's  self  admired  ; 
If  Lesbia's  wit  betray 'd  her  scorn. 
In  vain  might  every  Grace  adorn 

What  every  Muse  inspired. 

Thus  airy  Strephon  tuned  his  lyre — 
He  scorn'd  the  pangs  of  wild  desire. 

Which  love-sick  swains  endure  ; 
Resolved  to  brave  the  keenest  dart. 
Since  frowns  could  never  wound  his  heart. 

And  smiles — must  ever  cure. 


UPON    A  VISIT  TO  A  LADY,  13 

But,  ah  !  how  false  these  maxims  prove, 
How  trail  security  tVoui  love, 

Experience  hourly  shows  ! 
Love  can  imagined  smiles  supply. 
On  every  charming-  lip  and  eye 

Eternal  sweets  bestows. 

In  vain  we  trust  the  fair  one's  eyes ; 
In  vain  the  sage  explores  the  skies. 

To  h'arn  from  stars  his  fate; 
Till  led  by  Fancy  wide  astray, 
He  finds  no  planet  mark  his  way  ; 

Convinced  and  wise — too  late. 

As  partial  to  their  words  we  prove. 
Then  boldly  join  the  lists  of  Love, 

^^  ith  towering-  hopes  supplied: 
So  heroes,  taught  by  doubtful  shrines. 
Mistook  their  deity's  designs, 

Then  took  the  field— and  died. 


VISIT  TO  A  LADY  OF  QUALITY, 

IN  WINTER,  1748. 

On  fair  Asteria's  blissfid  plains. 
Where  ever-blooming  Kaiicy  reigns. 
How  pl(;is(Ml  we  pass  the  winter's  day. 
And  charm  the  dull-eyed  Spleeiraway! 

\o  Hnnet  from  the  leafless  bough, 
Pours  forth  her  note  n)elodious  now; 
JJut  all  admire  Asteria's  touiiue, 
iNor  wish  tli('  linnet's  vernal  sonjr. 


14  ODES. 

No  flowers  emit  their  transient  rays  ; 
Yet  sure  Astoria's  w  it  displays 
More  various  tiuts,  more  glowing  lines, 
And  with  perennial  beauty  shines. 
Though  rifled  groves  and  fetter'd  streams 
But  ill  befriend  a  poet's  dreams ; 
Asteria's  presenee  wakes  the  lyre, 
And  well  supplies  poetic  lire. 

The  fields  have  lost  their  lovely  dye. 
No  cheerful  azure  decks  the  sky; 
Yet  still  we  bless  the  lowering  day, 
Asteria  smiles — and  all  is  gay. 
Hence  let  the  Muse  no  more  presume 
To  blame  the  winter's  dreary  gloom. 
Accuse  his  loitering  hours  no  more, 
But,  ah  !  their  envious  haste  deplore. 
For  soon  from  >A^it  and  Friendship's  reign. 
The  social  hearth,  the  sprightly  vein, 
I  go — to  meet  the  coming  year 
On  savage  i)lains  and  deserts  drear  ! 

I  go — to  feed  on  pleasures  flown, 
Nor  find  the  spring  my  loss  atone  ; 
J5ut  mid  the  flowery  sweets  of  May 
With  pride  recall  this  winter's  day. 


TO  MEMORY.   174B. 

O  Memory  !  celestial  maid ! 

Who  glean'stthe  flowerets  cropp'd  by  Time, 
And,  surtering  not  a  leaf  to  fade, 

Preservest  the  blossoms  of  our  prime  ; 
Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind, 
When  life  was  new,  and  Lesbia  kind. 


TO  MEMORY.  15 

And  bring  tliat  garland  to  my  sight 

^\'ith  which  my  favour'd  crook  she  bound  ; 

And  bring  that  wrtath  of  roses  bright 
Which  then  my  festive  temples  crown'd ; 

And  to  my  raptured  ear  convey 

The  gentle  things  she  deign'd  to  say. 

And  sketch  with  care  the  Muses'  bower. 

Where  Isis  rolls  her  silver  tide. 
Nor  yet  omit  one  reed  or  flower 

That  shines  on  Chcrwell's  verdant  side  ; 
If  so  thou  mayst  those  hours  prolong. 
When  polishd  Lycon  join'd  my  song. 

The  sona  it  'vails  not  to  recite- 


But,  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams. 
Those  banks  and  streams  appear'd  more  bright 

Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams ; 
Or,  by  thy  softening  pencil  shown, 
Assume  they  beauties  not  their  own  ? 

And  paint  that  sweetly-vacant  scene, 
Wiien,  all  Ixneath  the  poplar  bough. 

My  spirits  li;iht,  my  soul  serene, 

T  breathed  in  verse  one  cordial  vow. 

That  nothing  should  my  soul  inspire 

But  l'rieii(l>liip  warm  and  Love  entire. 

Dull  to  tli(,'  sense  of  new  delight, 
On  thee  llic  droopinix  Muse  attends, 

As  some  fond  lover,  roi)b'd  of  sight, 
On  thy  expressive  power  depends, 

Nor  would  exchange  thy  glowing  liiios. 

To  live  the  lord  of  all  that  shines. 


But  lut  me  cliase  those  vows  away 
Which  at  Anibition's  shrine  1  made, 

Nor  ever  let  thy  skill  display 

Those  anxious  inonuiits,  ill  repaid  : 

Oh!  tVoni  my  breast  lliat  season  rase, 

-And  brinj;  my  eliildliood  in  its  place. 

Bring  mc  the  Ijt  lis,  (he  rattle  bring. 
And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode, 

When  pleased,  in  many  a  sportive  ring 
Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode  : 

E'en  lot  me  bid  my  lyre  adieu, 

And  bring  the  whistle  that  1  blew. 

Then  will  I  muse,  and  pensive  say, 
'  ^Vhy  did  not  these  enjoyments  last  ? 

How  sweetly  wasted  I  the  day. 
While  innocence  allow'd  to  waste! 

Ambition's  toils  alike  are  vain. 

But,  ah  !  for  pleasure  yield  us  pain.' 


WRITTliN    TOWARDS    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    YEAR    1748. 

TO  WILLIAM  LYTTELTON,  ESQ. 

How  blitln  ly  pass'd  the  summer's  day  ! 

How  bright  was  every  flower  ! 
While  friends  arrived,  in  circles  gay. 

To  visit  Damon's  bower  ! 

But  now,  with  silent  step,  I  range 

Along  some  lonely  shore  : 
And  Damon's  bower  (alas  the  change  !) 

Is  gay  with  friends  no  more. 


TO  WILLIAM  LYTTELTON,  ESQ.  17 

Away  to  crowds  and  cities  borne, 

Tn  qupst  of  joy  they  steer, 
AVhilst  I,  alas  !   am  lelt  forlorn 

To  weep  tlie  parting  year  ! 

O  pensive  Autumn  !  how  I  grieve 

Thy  sorrowing  face  to  see  ! 
"V^  hen  languid  suns  are  taking  leave 

Of  every  drooping  tree. 

Ah  !  let  me  not,  with  heavy  eye, 

This  dying  scene  survey  ! 
Haste,  ^Vinter!  haste;  usurp  the  sky; 

Complete  my  bower's  decay. 

Ill  can  I  l)ear  the  motley  cast 

Yon  sickening  leaves  retain. 
That  speak  at  once  of  pleasure  past. 

And  bode  approaching  pain. 

At  home  unbless'd,  1  gaze  around, 

My  distant  scenes  require, 
\\  here,  all  in  murky  vapours  drown'd. 

Are  hamlet,  hill,  and  spire. 

Though  Thomson,  sweet  descriptive  bard  ! 

lnspiiiii<r  Autumn  sung: 
Yet  how  shoidd  he  the  months  regar<l 

That  stoppd  his  llowiiig  tongue  i 

Ah!  luckless  njonths,  of  all  the  rest. 

To  whose  haul  share  it  fell  ! 
lor  sure  he  was  the  gentlest  breast 

That  ever  sung  so  well. 

And  sec,  the  swallows  now  disown 

The  roofs  they  lovc-d  before  ; 
Each,  like  his  turn  tid  (;(iiius,  (lown 

I'o  glad  some  liap[)ier  shore. 
43.  C 


18  ODES. 

The  wood-nymph  eyt'S,  with  pale  affright, 

The  si)oitsinan's  frantic  deed; 
Wliilo  hounds,  and  horns,  and  yells,  unite 

To  drown  the  iNluse's  reed. 
Ye  fields  !  with  blighted  herbage  brown, 

Ye  skies  !  no  longer  blue  ; 
Too  much  we  leel  fronj  I'ortune's  frown 

To  bear  these  frowns  from  you. 

^Vhore  is  the  mead's  unsullied  green  ? 

The  zephyr's  balmy  gale  ? 
And  where  sweet  I'riendship's  cordial  mien. 

That  brighten'd  every  vale  ? 
What  though  the  vine  disclose  her  dyes. 

And  boast  her  purple  store  ? 
Not  all  the  vineyard's  rich  supplies 

Can  sooth  our  sorrows  more. 

lie  !  he  is  gone,  whose  moral  strain 

Could  wit  and  mirth  refine; 
lie  !  he  is  gone,  whose  social  vein 

Surpass'd  the  power  of  wine. 

Fast  by  the  streams  he  deign'd  to  praise. 

In  yon  sequester'd  grove. 
To  him  a  votive  urn  1  raise. 

To  him  and  friendly  Love. 
Yes,  there,  my  friend  !  forlorn  and  sad, 

I  grave  your  Thomson's  name  ; 
And  there  his  lyre,  which  Fate  forbade 

To  sound  your  growing  fame. 

There  shall  my  plaintive  song  recount 
Dark  themes  of  hopeless  woe. 

And  faster  than  the  dro[)ping  fount 
I'll  teach  mine  eyes  to  flow. 
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There  leaves,  in  spite  of  Autumn,  green 
Shall  shade  the  hallow'd  ground; 

And  Spring  will  there  again  be  seen. 
To  call  forth  tlowers  around. 

But  uo  kind  suns  will  bid  me  share, 

Once  more,  his  social  hour; 
Ah,  Spring!  thou  never  canst  repair 

This  loss  to  Damons  bower. 


AN  IRREGULAR  ODE, 

•after  Sicfencss.    1749. 

Melius,  cum  veuerit  ipsa,  canemus.         ViRG. 

His  wish'd-l'or  presence  will  improve  the  song. 

Too  long  a  stranger  to  repose. 
At  lengtii  from  Pain's  abhorred  couch  I  rose, 
And  wander'd  forth  alone  ; 
To  court  once  more  the  balmy  breeze. 
And  catch  the  verdure  of  the  trees. 
Ere  yet  their  charms  were  flown. 

Twas  from  a  bank  with  pansies  gay 

1  hail'd  once  more;  the  cheerful  day, 

The  Sun's  forgotten  beams  : 

()  Sun  !  how  ph.asing  w(!re  thy  rays, 

Reflected  from  the  polish'd  face 

Of  yon  r(  fulgent  streams  ! 

Raised  liy  th»;  scene,  my  feeble  tongue 
Essay'd  again  the  sweets  of  song, 
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And  thus  ill  fofble  strains,  and  slow, 
The  hiitering  numbers  'g,an  to  How: 

*  Come,  ji^entle  x\ir!  my  languid  limbs  restore, 
And  bid  ine  welcome  from  the  Stygian  shore ; 

For  sure  1  heard  the  tender  sighs, 

I  seem'd  to  join  the  plaintive  cries 
Of  hapless  youths,  who  through  the  myrtle  grove 
Bewail  for  ever  their  unfmish'd  love  ; 

To  that  unjoyous  clime. 
Torn  from  the  sight  of  these  etherial  skies, 
Debarr'd  the  lustre  of  their  Delia's  eyes. 

And  banish'd  in  their  prime. 

*  Come,  gentle  Air !  and,  while  the  thickets  bloom, 

Convey  the  jasmine's  breath  divine. 

Convey  the  woodbine's  rich  perfume. 
Nor  spare  the  sweet-leaf 'd  eglantine  : 

And  mayst  thou  shun  the  rugged  storm 
Till  Health  her  wonted  charms  explain, 
With  rural  pleasure  in  her  train. 

To  greet  me  in  her  fairest  form  ; 
While  from  this  lofty  mount  1  view 
The  sons  of  Earth,  the  vulgar  crew, 

Anxious  for  futile  gains,  beneath  me  stray. 
And  seek  with  erring  step  Contentment's  obvious 
way. 

'  Come,  gentle  Air !  and  thou,  celestial  Muse! 

Thy  genial  flame  infuse, 
Enough  to  lend  a  pensive  bosom  aid. 
And  gild  Retirement's  gloomy  shade; 
Enough  to  rear  such  rustic  lays 
As  foes  may  slight,  but  partial  friends  will  praise.' 
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The  gentle  Air  allow'd  my  claim, 
And,  more  to  cheer  my  drooping  frame, 
She  mixd  the  balm  of  opening  flowers, 
Such  as  the  bee,  with  chemic  powers. 
From  Hybla's  fragrant  hills  inhales, 
Or  scents  Sahara's  blooming  vales  : 

Bnt.ah!  the  nymphs  that  heal  the  pensive  mind, 
By  prescripts  more  refined. 

Neglect  their  votary's  anxious  moan :     [flown. 
Oh !  how  should  they  relieve  ?— the  Muses  all  were 

By  flowery  plain  or  woodland  shades 
I  fondly  sought  the  charming  maids  ; 
By  woodland  shades  or  flowery  plain 
I  sought  them,  faithless  maids !  in  vain  ; 

When,  lo!  in  happier  hour, 
T  leave  behind  my  native  mead. 
To  range  where  Zeal  and  IViendship  lead. 
To  visit  l^uxborough's  honour'd  bower. 
Ah!  foolish  man!  to  seek  the  tuneful  maids 
On  other  plains,  or  near  less  verdant  shades! 

Scarce  have  my  footsteps  press'd  the  favour'd 
When  sounds  etherial  strike  my  ear ;  [ground, 
At  once  celestial  forms  appear; 

My  fugitives  are  found  ! 
The  Muses  here  attune  their  lyres, 

Ah  !  partial,  with  unwonted  fires; 

Jlere,  hand  in  hand,  with  careless  mien. 

The  sj)ortive  (j races  tri|)  the  green. 

J>ut  whilst  1  wander'd  o'er  a  scene  so  fair. 
Too  well  at  one  survey  I  trace 
How  every  Muse  and  <;very  (iracc 
IlacI  long  cmploy'd  their  care. 
C2 
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Lurks  not  a  stone  fiiricliM  \\\\h  lively  stain, 
Blooms  not  a  flower  amid  the  vernal  store, 

Falls  not  a  plume  on  India's  distant  plain. 
Glows  not  a  shell  on  Adria's  rocky  shore, 

]?ut  torn,  m(;(hoii^,ht,  from  native  lands  or  seas, 

I'roni  their  arrangementgain  fresh  power  to  please. 

And  some  had  bent  their  wildering  maze, 
Bedeck'd  with  every  shrub  that  blows. 

And  some  entwined  the  willing  sprays. 
To  shield  the'  iliuslrioiis  dame's  repose; 

Others  had  graced  the  sprightly  dome. 
And  taught  the  portrait  where  to  glow  ; 

Others  arranged  the  curious  tome. 
Or  mid  the  d(;corated  space 
Assign'd  the  laurel'd  bust  a  i)lace. 
And  given  to  learning  all  the  |)onip  of  show  : 

And  now  from  every  task  withtlrawn. 

They  niet  and  frisk'd  it  o'er  the  lawn. 

'  Ah!  woe  is  me,  (said  I, 
And  ***'s  hilly  circuit  heard  my  cry) 
Have  J  for  this  with  labour  strove. 
And  lavish'd  all  my  little  store. 
To  fence  for  you  my  shady  grove, 

And  scollop  every  winding  shore. 
And  fringe  with  every  purple  rose 
The  sapphire  stream  that  down  my  valley  flows  ? 

*  Ah  !  lovely  treacherous  maids ! 
To  quit  unseen  my  votive  shades, 
\^'heu  pale  Disease  and  torturing  Pain 
Had  torn  me  from  the  breezy  plain, 
And  to  a  restless  couch  confined. 
Who  ne'er  your  wonted  tasks  declined. 
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She  needs  not  your  officious  aid 

To  swell  the  song,  or  plan  the  shade  ; 

By  genuine  fancy  tired. 
Her  native  genius  guides  her  hand, 
And  while  she  marks  the  sage  command. 
More  lovely  scenes  her  skill  shall  raise. 
Her  lyre  resound  with  nobler  lays 

Than  ever  you  inspired.' 

Thus  1  my  rage  and  grief  display, 
Kut  vainly  blame,  and  vainly  mourn, 
Nor  will  a  Grace  or  Muse  return 
Till  Luxborough  lead  the  way. 
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(To  tl)c  late  Dutfjcss  of  Somerset.     17.50. 

A^'hile  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  (lew-drops  catch  the  lucid  ray, 
Amirl  the  sprightly  scenes  of  morn 

Will  aiigiit  the  Muse  inspire  ^ 
Oil!   peace  to  yonder  clamorous  horn, 

That  drowns  the  sacred  lyre! 

\ i:  rural  tlianes  !   tlrat  o'er  the  mossy  down 
Some  panting  timorous  hare  pursue. 

Does  Nature  mean  your  joys  alone  to  crown? 
Say,  docs  she  smooth  li(;r  lawns  for  you 

I  or  you  do(;s  Echo  bid  the  rocks  reply,    [cry? 
And,  urged  by  rude  constraint,  resound  the  jovial 
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Soc  from  the  neighbouring  liill,  forlorn. 

The  wretcliod  swain  your  sport  survey ; 
lie  finds  his  faithful  fences  torn, 

lie  finds  his  laboin'd  crops  a  prey  ; 
He  sees  his  flock — no  more  in  circles  feed, 
llaply  beneath  your  ravage  bleed. 
And  with  no  random  curses  loads  the  deed. 

Nor  yet,  ye  swains  !  conclude 

That  Nature  smiles  for  you  alone ; 
Your  bounded  souls  and  your  conceptions  crude, 

The  proud,  the  selhsh  boast  disown  : 

Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 

O  may  it  still  reward  your  toil  ! 

Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain  '. 

But  though  the  various  harvest  gild  your  plains, 

Does  the  mere  landscape  feast  your  eye? 
Or  the  warm  hope  of  distant  gains 

Far  other  cause  of  glee  supply? 

Is  not  the  red-streak's  future  juice 

The  source  of  your  delight  profound. 
Where  Ariconium  pours  her  gems  profuse, 

Purpling  a  whole  horizon  round  ? 
Athirst,  ye  praise  the  limpid  stream,  'tis  true ; 

But  though,  the  pebbled  shores  among, 

It  mimic  no  unpleasing  song. 
The  limpid  fountain  murmurs  not  for  you. 

Unpleased,  ye  see  the  thickets  bloom, 
IJ  npleased,  the  Spring  her  flowery  robe  resume ; 
Unmoved,  the  mountain's  airy  pile,    ■ 
The  dappled  mead  without  a  smile. 
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O  let  a  rural  conscious  Muse, 
For  well  she  knows,  yourfroward  sense  accuse: 
Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square, 
And  span  the  massy  trunk  before  you  cry — 'Tisfair. 

Nor  yet,  ye  learn'd  !  nor  yet,  ye  courtly  train ! 
If  haply  from  your  haunts  ye  stray 
To  waste  us  with  a  Summer's  day. 
Exclude  the  taste  of  every  swain, 
Xor  our  untutor'd  sense  disdain  : 
'Tis  Nature  only  gives  exclusive  right 
To  relish  her  supreme  delight: 
She,  where  she  pleases,  kind  or  coy, 
V.  ho  furnishes  the  scene,  and  forms  us  to  enjoy. 

Then  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind, 
By  her  auspicious  aid  relined  : 

Lo !  not  an  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows, 

Or  humble  harebell  paints  the  plain. 
Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows. 

Or  purple  heath  is  tinged  in  vain  : 
For  such  the  rivt.-rs  dash  the  foaming  tides. 
The  mountain  sv.ells,  the  dale  subsides  ; 
K'cn  thriftless  furze  detains   their    wandering 
sifrht,  [delighl. 

And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pregnant  with 

With  what  suspicious  fearfid  care 

The  sordid  wretch  s(!cures  his  claim. 
If  haply  some  luxurious  heir  [name  ! 

Should  alienate   the  tields  that  wear  his 
What  scruples  lest  some  future  birth 

Sliould  litigate  a  span  of  earth  !  (prose, 
Jionds,  contracts,  icolfments,  names  unmeet  for 
The  towering  Mns«;  endures  not  to  disclose  : 
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Alas  I  her  unreversed  decree, 
More  comprehensive  and  more  free. 

Her  lavish  charter,  taste,  appropriates  all  we  see. 

Let  gondolas  their  painted  flags  unfold. 
And  be  the  solemn  ilay  f nroHd, 
>>  hen,  to  conliim  his  lofty  plea, 

In  nuptial  sort,  with  bridal  gold. 
The  grave  Venetian  weds  the  Sea : 
Each  laughing  ^Nluse  derides  the  vow  ; 

E"en  Adria  scorns  the  mock  embrace. 
To  some  lone  hermit  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Allotted,  from  his  natal  hour. 
With  all  her  myrtle  shores  in  dower. 
His  breast,  to  admiration  prone. 
Enjoys  the  smile  upon  her  face. 
Enjoys  triumphant  every  gxace. 
And  tinds  her  more  his  own. 

Fatigued  with  Form's  oppressive  laws. 

When  Somerset  avoids  the  great, 
Wheu  cloyd  with  merited  applause. 

She  seeks  the  rural  calm  retreat ; 
Does  she  not  praise  each  mossy  cell. 
And  feel  the  truth  my  numbers  tell  ? 
^Vhen,  deafen'd  by  the  loud  acclaim 

Which  (ienius  graced  with  rank  obtains, 
Could  she  not  more  delighted  hear 
Yon  throstle  chant  the  rising  year? 
Coidd  she  not  spurn  the  wreaths  of  fame, 

To  crop  the  primrose  of  the  plains  1 
Does  she  not  sweets  in  each  fair  valley  lind  , 
Lost   to  the    sons   of  Power,  unknown  to   hal 

mankind  ? 
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Ah !  can  she  covet  there  to  see 
The  splendid  slaves,  the  reptile  race. 

That  oil  the  tongue  and  bow  the  knee. 
That  slight  her  merit,  but  adore  her  place? 
Far  happier,  if  aright  1  deem, 
When  from  gay  throngs  and  gilded  spires, 

To  where  the  lonely  halcyons  play. 
Her  philosophic  step  retires  ; 
While,  studious  ot"  the  moral  theme. 
She  to  some  smooth  sequester'd  stream 
Likens  the  swains  inglorious  day. 
Pleased  from  the  flowery  margin  to  survey 
How  cool,  serene,  and  clear,  the  current  glides 
away. 

O  blind  to  truth,  to  virtue  blind. 
Who  slight  the  sweetly  pensive  mind  ! 
On  whose  fair  birth  the  Graces  mild, 
And  every  Muse  prophetic  smiled. 

Not  that  the  poet's  boasted  fire 

Should  Tame's  wide-echoing  trumpet  swell, 

Or  on  the  music  of  his  lyre 

Kacli  future  age  with  rapture  dwell ; 

The  vaunted  sweets  of  praise  remove. 
Yet  shall  such  bosoms  claim  a  part 
In  all  that  glads  the  human  heart ; 

Vet  these  the  spirits  form'd  to  judge  and  prove 
All  Nature's  ch.irms  inmiense,  and  Heaven's  un- 
bounded love. 

And,  <*li!   tin;  transport  most  ulli<il  to  song, 
III  some  fair  villa's  |)( .acftul  bound, 

To  catch  soft  hints  from  Nafiiic's  (ongue. 
And  Itid  Arcadia  bloom  around; 
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Whetlur  we  tViiigc  the  sloping;;  hill, 

Or  smooth  below  the  verdant  mead ; 
Whether  we  break  the  falling  rill, 

Or  throuiili  lueanderino-  mazes  lead; 
Or  in  th(>  horrid  bramble's  room 
Bid  careless  groups  of  roses  bloom, 
Or  let  some  shelter'd  lake  serene 
Reflect  flowers,  woods,  and  spires,  and  brighten 
all  the  scene. 

O  sweet  disposal  of  the  rural  hour  ! 

O  beauties  never  known  to  cloy  !        [bower, 

>\'liile  Worth  and  Genius  haunt  the  favour'd 
And  every  gentle  breast  partakes  the  joy; 

While  Charity  at  eve  surveys  the  swain, 
Enabled  by  these  toils  to  cheer 
A  train  of  helpless  infants  dear. 
Speed  whistling  home  across  the  plain  ; 

See  vagrant  Luxury,  her  handmaid  grow  n. 
For  half  her  graceless  deeds  atone,  [her  own. 
And  hails  the  bounteous  work,  and  ranks  it  with 

Why  brand  these  pleasures  with  the  name 
Of  soft  unsocial  toils,  of  indolence  and  shame? 
Search  but  the  garden  or  the  wood, 
Let  yon  admired  carnation  own 
Not  all  was  meant  for  raiment  or  for  food. 

Not  all  for  needful  use  alone  ; 
There,  while  the  seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell, 
'Tis  colour'd  for  the  sight,  perfumed  to  please  the 
smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  sing? 

Why  flows  the  pine's  nectareous juice? 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing  ? 

For  sustenance  alone  ?  for  use  ? 
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For  preservation  ?   Every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fair  Pleasure's  rightful  claim  appear ; 
And  sure  there  seem  ot"  humankind 

Some  born  to  shun  the  solemn  strife ; 
Some  for  amusive  tasks  design'd, 
To  sooth  the  certain  ills  of  life; 
Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  budding  rose, 
New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 
Call  forth   refreshing   shades,  and   decorate   re- 
pose. 

From  plains  and  woodlands,  from  the  view 
Of  rural  Nature's  blooming  face, 
Smit  with  the  glare  of  rank  and  place, 
To  courts  the  sons  of  Fancy  Hew; 
There  long  had  Art  ordain'd  a  rival  seat, 
'J'here  had  she  lavish'd  all  her  care. 
To  form  a  scene  more  dazzling  fair. 
And  call'd  them  from  their  green  retreat. 
To  share  her  pioud  control ; 
Had  given  the  robe  with  grace  to  flow, 
Had  taught  exotic  gems  to  glow  ; 
And,  emulous  of  Nature's  power, 
Mimic'd  the  plume,  the  h  af,  the  flower; 
Changed  the  coriiplcxiou's  native  hue. 
Moulded  each  rustic  limb  anew. 
And  warp'd  the  very  soul. 

A  while  her  magic  strikes  the  novel  eye, 

A  while  the  fairy  torms  delight  ; 

And  now  aloof  we  seini  to  fly 
On  purple  pinions  through  a  purer  sky, 

^^  here  all  is  wondrous,  all  is  bright : 
4:i.  D 
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Now,  lanilotl  oil  some  spaiijiled  shore, 
A  while  each  <la//.h'(l  maniac  roves, 
By  sapphire  hikis  through  emerald  groves: 
Paternal  acres  phase  no  more  ; 
Adieu!  the  simple,  the  sincere  delight — 
The'  hal)itual  scene  of  hill  and  dale. 
The  rural  herds,  the  vernal  gale, 
The  tangled  vetch's  purple  bloom. 
The  fragrance  of  the  bean's  perfume. 
Be  theirs  aU»n(;  who  cultivate  the  soil, 
Anddrink  tliecupof  thirst,  aiideatthe  bread  of  toil. 

But  soon  the  pageant  fades  away ! 
'Tis  Nature  only  bears  perpetual  sway. 
We  pierce  the  counterfeit  delight. 
Fatigued  with  Splendour's  irksome  beams 
Fancy  again  demands  the  sight 
Of  native  groves  and  wonted  streams  ; 
Pants  for  the  scenes  that  charm'd  her  youthful 
eyes,  [Disguise. 

Where  Truth  maintains  her  court,  and  banishes 

Then  hither  oft,  ye  senators!  retire  ; 

With  Nature  here  high  converse  hold; 
For  who  like  Stand'ord  her  delights  adnnre. 

Like  Stamford  shall  with  scorn  behold 
The'  une(iual  brllxs  of  pageantry  and  gold  ; 
Beneath  the  British  oak's  majestic  shade 

Shall  see  fair  Truth,  immortal  maid  ! 

Friendship  in  artless  guise  array'd, 

Honour  and  moral  beauty  shine 
With  more  attractive  charms,  with  radiance  more 
divine. 
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Yes,  here  alone  did  highest  Heaven  ordain 
The  lasting  magazine  of  charms, 
Whatever  wins,  whatever  warms. 
Whatever  fancy  seeks  to  share. 
The  great,  the  various,  and  the  fair. 
For  ever  should  remain  ! 

Her  impulse  nothing  may  restrain — 
Or  whence  the  joy  mid  columns,  towers, 
iNIidst  all  the  city's  artful  trim. 
To  rear  some  breathless  vai)id  flowers. 
Or  shrubs  fuligiuously  grim  i 
From  rooms  of  silken  foliage  vain. 
To  trace  the  dun  far-distant  grove. 
Where,  smit  with  undissembled  pain. 
The  woodlark  mourns  her  absent  love, 
Borne  to  the  dusty  town  from  native  air. 
To  mimic  rural  life,  and  sooth  some  vapour \1  fair? 

But  how  must  faithless  Art  prevail. 
Should  all  who  taste  our  Joy  sincere, 
To  virtue,  truth,  or  sci(;nce,  dear. 
Forego  a  court's  alluring  pale 
For  dimpled  brook  and  leafy  grove. 

For  that  rich  luxury  of  thought  they  love  ! 

Ah,  no!  from  lliese  thi!  pul)lic  sphere  requires 
Kxample  for  its  giddy  iiaiids  ; 
From  these  impartial  llcavcMi  demands 

To  spread  the  tiauie  itself  inspires  ; 
To  sift  Opinion's  mingled  mass, 
Impress  a  nation's  taste,  and  bid  the  sterling  pass. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  they, 
\\  hosf  graceful  dreds  have  exemplary  shone 
Uound  tlic  gay  precincts  of  a  throne 
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With  niil<l  ( freotivo  beams  ! 
"S^  lio  bands  ot"  fair  idt'as  brino:, 
By  solemn  <>iot  or  sliady  spring'. 

To  join  their  ploasin;;-  dreams  ! 
Theirs  is  the  rural  bhss  without  alloy; 
They  only  that  deserve,  enjoy. 

What  though  nor  fabled  Dryad  haunt  their  grove, 
N^or  Naiad  near  their  fountains  rove  ? 

Yet  all  embodied  to  the  mental  sjght, 
A  train  of  smiling-  Virtues  bright 
Shall  there  the  wise  retreat  allow,         [brow. 
Shall  twine  triumphant  palms  to  deck  the  wanderer's 

And  though,  by  faithless  friends  alarm'd, 
Art  havewith  Naturewagedpresumptuouswar, 
By  Seymour's  winning  influence  charm'd, 
In  whom  their  gifts  united  shine, 

No  longer  shall  their  councils  jar. 
'Tis  hers  to  mediate  the  peace  ; 

Near  Percy  Lodge,  with  awe-struck  mien, 
The  rebel  seeks  her  lawful  queen. 
And  havoc  and  contention  cease. 
I  see  the  rival  powers  combine. 
And  aid  each  other's  fair  design  ; 
Nature  exalt  the  mound  where  Art  shall  build. 
Art  shape  the  gay  alcove,  while  Nature  paints 
the  field. 

Begin,  ye  songsters  of  the  grove  ! 
O  warble  forth  your  noblest  lay  ; 
Where  Somerset  vouchsafes  to  rove, 
Ye  leverets  !  freely  sport  and  play, 
— Peace  to  the  strepent  horn  ! 
Let  no  harsh  dissonance  disturb  the  morn, 
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No  sounds  inelegant  and  rude 
Her  sacred  solitudes  profane, 
Unless  her  candour  not  exclude 
The  lowly  shepherd's  votive  strain, 
Who  tunes  his  reed  amidst  his  rural  cheer, 
Fearful,  yet  not  averse,  that  Somerset  should  hear. 
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1750. 


Ah  1  why  for  ever  on  the  wing- 
Persists  my  wearied  soul  to  roam  ? 

"Why,  ever  cheated,  strives  to  bring 
Or  pleasure  or  contentment  home? 

Thus  the  poor  bird  that  draws  his  name 
From  Paradise's  honour'd  groves, 

Careless  fatigues  his  little  frame. 

Nor  finds  the  resting  place  he  loves. 

Lo !  on  the  rural  mossy  l)ed 

My  limbs  with  careless  ease  reclined ; 
Ah,  gentle  Sloth  !  indulgent  spread 

The  same  soft  bandage  o'er  ray  raind. 

For  why  should  lingering  thought  invade. 
Yet  every  worhlly  prospect  cloy  ? 

Lend  me,  solt  Sloth  !  thy  Iriendly  aid, 
And  give  me  peace,  debarr'd  of  joy. 

Lovest  thou  yon  calm  and  silent  flood, 
That  never  ebbs,  that  never  flows, 

I*r<)tcct<-d  by  the  (hireling  wood 

I'roni  each  tempestuous  wind  that  blows? 
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An  altar  on  its  bank  shall  rise, 

Where  oft  thy  votary  shall  be  found; 

What  time  pale  Autumn  lulls  the  skies, 
Ami  sickening  verdure  fades  around. 

Ye  busy  race  !  ye  factious  train  ! 

That  haunt  Ambition's  guilty  shrine, 
No  more  perplex  the  world  in  vain, 

But  oftcr  here  your  vows  with  mine. 

And  thou,  puissant  queen  !   be  kind  : 
If  e'er  I  shared  thy  balmy  power, 

If  e'er  I  sway'd  my  active  mind 
To  weave  for  thee  the  rural  bower  : 

Dissolve  in  sleep  each  anxious  care, 
Each  unavailing  sigh  remove; 

And  only  let  nu;  wake  to  share 

The  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

SOMEWHAT  TOO  SOLICITOUS    AUOUT  HER  MANNER  OF 
EXPKESSION. 

Survey,  ray  fair!  that  lucid  stream 
Adovvn  the  smiling  valley  stray; 

Would  Art  attempt,  or  Fancy  dream. 
To  regulate  its  winding  way  ? 

So  pleased  I  view  thy  shining  hair 
In  loose  dishevel'd  ringlets  flow  ; 

Not  all  thy  art,  not  all  thy  care, 
Can  there  one  single  grace  bestow. 
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Survey  again  that  verdant  hill. 
With  native  plants  enamel'd  o'er ; 

Say,  can  the  painter's  utmost  skill 

instruct  one  tiower  to  please  us  more  ? 

As  vain  it  were,  with  artful  dye, 

To  change  the  bloom  thy  cheeks  disclose; 
And,  oh  !  may  Laura,  ere  she  try, 

With  fresh  vermilion  paint  the  rose. 

Hark  how  the  woodlark's  tuneful  throat 

Can  every  studied  grace  excel ; 
Let  Art  constrain  the  rambling  note, 

And  will  she,  Laura,  please  so  well  ? 

Oh  !  ever  keep  thy  native  ease, 

By  no  pedantic  law  confined  ; 
For  Laura's  voice  is  form'd  to  please, 

So  Laura's  words  be  not  unkind. 
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WRITTEN  IN  A  FLOWER  BOOK 

OF  MY  OWN  COLOURING, 

BcslgiuK  for  H'aHii  ^lemout!).    17.>3-1. 

Debitir  nyniphis  opifex  coronae.  Hon. 

Constructor  of  the  tributary  wreath 
For  rural  maids. 


Bring,  Flora,  bring  thy  treasures  here, 
The  pride  of  all  the  blooming  year, 
And  let  nie  thence  a  garland  frame 
To  crown  this  fair,  this  peerless,  dame  ! 

But,  ah!  since  envious  Winter  lowers. 
And  llewell  meads  resign  their  flowers. 
Let  Art  and  Friendship's  joint  essay 
Dift'use  their  flowerets  in  her  way. 

Not  Nature  can  herself  prepare 
A  worthy  wreath  for  Lesbia's  hair. 
Whose  tem[)er,  like  her  forehead,  smooth. 
Whose  thoughts  and  accents  form'd  to  sooth. 
Whose  pleasing  mien,  and  make  refined, 
Whose  artless  breast,  and  polish'd  mind. 
From  all  the  nymphs  of  plain  or  grove 
Deserved  and  won  my  Plymouth's  love  ! 
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THE  DYING  KID. 


Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  luortalibas  sevi 
Prima  fugit ViRG. 

Ah  !   wretched  mortals  we  ! — our  brightest  days 
On  fleetest  piHion  fly. 


A  TEAR  bedews  my  Delia's  eye. 
To  think  yon  playful  kid  must  die; 
From  crystal  spring  and  flowery  mead 
Must  in  his  prime  of  life  recede  ! 

Erewhile,  in  sportive  circles  round 
She  saw  him  wheel,  and  frisk,  and  bound; 
From  rock  to  rock  pursue  his  way, 
And  on  the  fearful  margin  play. 

Please<l  on  his  various  freaks  to  dwell. 
She  saw  him  climb  my  rustic  cell. 
Thence  eye  my  lawns  with  verdure  bright, 
And  seem  all  ravish'd  at  the  sight. 

She  tells,  with  what  dcliiiht  he  stood 
To  trace  his  features  in  the  liood, 
Then  skipp'd  aloof  with  quaint  amaze, 
Anil  then  drew  near  again  to  ga/e. 

She  tells  m(;,  how  with  eager  speed 
Me  flew  to  hear  my  vocal  reed; 
And  how,  with  critic  face  profound 
And  steadfast  ear,  devour'd  the  sound. 
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His  every  frolic,  Iif;lit  as  air, 
Deserves  the  gentle  Delia's  care, 
And  tears  bedew  her  tender  eye. 
To  think  the  playl'id  kid  must  die. 

Hut  knows  my  Delia,  timely  wise, 
How  soon  this  blameless  ajra  flies? 
While  violence  and  craft  succeed, 
Unfair  design,  and  ruthless  deed  ! 

Soon  would  the  vine  his  wounds  deplore. 
And  yield  her  purple  gifts  no  more ; 
Ah  !  soon  erased  from  every  grove 
Were  Delia's  name  and  Strephon's  love. 

No  more  those  bowers  might  Strephon  see. 
Where  first  he  fondly  gazed  on  thee  : 
No  more  those  beds  of  flowerets  find. 
Which  for  thy  charming  brows  he  twined. 

Each  wayward  passion  soon  would  tear 
His  bosom,  now  so  void  of  care  ; 
And  when  they  left  his  ebbing  vein, 
What  but  insipid  age  remain? 

Then  mourn  not  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
That  gave  his  life  so  short  a  date ; 
And  1  will  join  my  tenderest  sighs, 
To  think  that  youth  so  .swiftly  flies  ! 
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So  dear  my  Lucio  is  to  me, 

So  well  our  minds  and  tempers  blend, 
That  seasons  may  for  ever  flee, 

And  ne'er  divide  me  from  my  friend ; 
But  let  the  tavour'd  boy  forbear 
To  tempt  with  love  my  only  fair. 

O  Lucio !  born  when  every  Muse, 

A\'hen  every  Grace,  benignant  smiled, 

M'ith  all  a  parent's  breast  could  choose 
To  bless  her  loved,  her  only  child  ; 

Tis  thine,  so  richly  graced,  to  prove 

More  noble  cares  than  cares  of  love. 

Together  we  from  early  youth 

Have  trod  the  flowery  tracks  of  time, 
To}reth«:;r  mused  in  search  of  truth. 

O'er  learned  sage  or  bard  sul)lime ; 
And  well  thy  cultured  breast  I  know, 
AVhat  wondrous  treasure  it  can  show. 

Come,  then,  resume  thy  charjuing  lyre. 
And  sing  some  patriot's  worth  sublime, 

\\  liilst  I  in  fields  of  solt  desire 

Consume  my  fair  and  fruitless  prime ; 

Whose  reed  aspires  but  to  display 

The  flame  that  burns  me  night  and  day. 

O  come  !   the  Dryads  of  the  woods 
Shall  daily  sooth  thy  studious  mind. 

The  blue-eyed  nymphs  of  yonder  floods 
Shall  meet  and  court  thee  to  be  kind ; 

And  I'ame  sits  listening  for  thy  lays, 

To  swell  her  trump  with  Lucio's  praise. 
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Like  me,  the  j)lover  foiKlly  tries 

To  lure  the  sportsinaii  from  her  nest, 

Ami  tliitterinii  on  with  anxious  cries, 
Too  jthiinly  sliows  lier  tortured  breast ; 

()  let  him,  conscious  of  her  care, 

Pity  her  pains,  and  learn  to  spare. 


A  PASTORAL  ODE. 

To  THE  HONOURABLE  SIK  RICHARD  LYTTELTON. 

The  morn  dispensed  a  dubious  light, 
A  sullen  mist  had  stolen  from  sight 

Each  pleasing  vale  and  hill, 
When  Damon  left  his  humble  bowers 
To  guard  his  flocks,  to  fence  his  tiovvers. 

Or  check  his  wandering  rill. 

Though  school'd  from  Fortune's  paths  to  fly, 
The  swain  beneath  each  lowering  sky 

Would  oft  his  fate  bemoan, 
That  he,  in  silvan  shades  forlorn, 
Must  w  aste  his  cheerless  even  and  morn, 

Nor  praised,  nor  loved,  nor  known. 

No  friend  to  Fame's  obstreperous  noise. 
Yet  to  the  w  hispers  of  her  voice, 

Soft  murmuring,  not  a  foe  ; 
The  pleasures  he  through  choice  declined, 
When  gloomy  fogs  depress'd  his  mind. 

It  grieved  him  to  forego. 
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Grieved  him  to  link  the  lakes  beside, 
"Where  coots  in  rushy  diiiiiles  hide. 

And  moorcocks  shun  the  day; 
While  caitiff  bitterns,  undisniay'd, 
Kemark  the  swain's  familiar  shade, 

And  scorn  to  quit  their  prey. 

But  see  the  radiant  Sun  once  more 

The  brightening  lace  of  Heaven  restore. 

And  raise  the  doubtful  dawn  ; 
And  more  to  gild  his  rural  sphere, 
At  once  the  brightest  train  appear 

That  ever  trod  the  lawn. 

Amazement  chill'd  the  shepherd's  frame. 
To  think  Bridgewater's '  honour'd  name 

Should  grace  his  rustic  cell; 
That  she,  on  all  whose  motions  wait 
Distinction,  titles,  rank,  and  state. 

Should  rove  where  shepherds  dwell. 

But  true  it  is,  the  generous  mind. 
By  candour  sway'd,  by  taste  retined. 

Will  nought  but  vice  disdain  ; 
Nor  will  the  l)reast,  where  fancy  glows, 
Deem  every  flower  a  weed  that  blows 

Amid  the  desert  plain. 

IJcseems  it  such,  with  licjnour  crown'd, 
To  deal  its  lucid  l)eanis  around, 

Nor  e(|ual  njccd  receive  ; 
At  most  such  garlands  from  the  tield, 
As  cowslips,  pinks,  and  |)ansies  yield. 

And  rural  hands  can  weave. 

'   Tlif    Dai'lit'Hs  of    IJritl'^ewalor,   married   to   Sir   Kiclinrd 
l.^tti'lton. 
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Yet  strive,  ye  shoplieids !  strive  to  find, 
And  weave  the  tairtst  of  the  kind, 

The  prime  of  all  the  spring. 
If  haply  thus  yon  lovely  fair 
May  round  her  temples  deign  to  wear 

The  trivial  wreaths  you  bring. 

O  how  the  peaceful  halcyons  play'd, 
AV  hcre'cr  the  conscious  lake  betray 'd 

Athenia's  placid  mien  ! 
How  did  the  sprightlier  linnets  throng, 
Where  Paphia's  charms  required  the  song. 

Mid  hazel  copses  green  ! 

Lo,  Dartmouth  on  those  banks  reclined, 
While  busy  Fancy  calls  to  mind 

The  glories  of  his  line  ! 
Methinks  my  cottage  rears  its  head. 
The  ruin'd  walls  of  yonder  shed. 

As  through  enchantment,  shine. 

But  who  the  nymph  that  guides  their  way? 
Could  ever  nymph  descend  to  stray 

From  Hagley's  famed  retreat? 
Else  by  the  blooming  features  fair. 
The  faultless  make,  the  matchless  air, 

'Twere  Cynthia's  form  complete. 

So  would  some  tuberose  delight. 

That  struck  the  pilgrim's  wondering  sight 

Mid  lonely  deserts  drear. 
All  as  at  eve  the  sovereign  flower 
Dispenses  round  its  balmy  power. 

And  crowns  the  fragrant  year. 
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Ah  !  now  no  more,  the  shepherd  cried. 
Must  I  Ambition's  charms  deride. 

Her  subtle  force  disown  ; 
Xo  more  of  fauns  or  fairies  dream, 
While  Fancy,  near  each  crystal  stream. 

Shall  paint  these  forms  alone. 

By  low-brow'd  rock  or  pathless  mead, 
I  deera'd  that  splendour  ne'er  should  lead 

My  dazzled  eyes  astray  ; 
But  who,  alas!  will  dare  contend, 
If  beauty  add,  or  merit  blend 

Its  more  illustrious  ray  ? 

Nor  is  it  long — O  plaintive  swain  ! 
Since  Guernsey  saw,  without  disdain, 

VA'here,  hid  in  woodlands  green, 
The  partner  of  his  early  days^, 
And  once  tlie  rival  of  his  praise. 

Had  stolen  through  life  unseen. 

Scarce  faded  is  the  vernal  flower, 
Since  Stamford  left  his  lioiiour'd  bovver 
I'o  smile  familiar  here  : 

0  forni'd  by  Nature  to  disclose 

1  low  fair  that  courtesy  which  flows 

From  social  warmth  sincere  ! 

Xor  yet  have  many  moons  decay'd 
Since  I'ollio  sought  this  lonely  shade. 

Admired  this  rural  maze: 
The  noblest  breast  that  \  iriue  fires, 
Tlu'  (i races  love,  the  .Muse  inspires, 

Might  pant  for  l*oIli(/s  praise. 

'  Tliey  were  scliool-fellows. 
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Say,  Tlionison  here  was  known  to  rest ; 
For  him  yon  vernal  seat  I  dress'd, 

Ah  !  never  to  return  ! 
In  place  of  wit  and  melting  strains, 
And  social  mirth,  it  now  remains 

To  weep  beside  his  urn. 

Come  then,  my  Lelius  !  come  once  more. 
And  fringe  the  melancholy  shore 

AVith  roses  and  with  bays, 
While  I  each  wayward  Fate  accuse. 
That  envied  his  impartial  Muse, 

To  sing  your  early  praise. 

While  Philo,  to  whose  favour'd  sight 
Antiquity,  with  full  delight, 

Her  inmost  wealth  displays  ; 
Beneath  yon  ruin's  moulder'd  wall 
Shall  muse,  and  with  his  friend  recall 

The  pomp  of  ancient  days. 

Here  too  shall  Conway's  name  appear, 
He  praised  the  stream  so  lovely  clear. 

That  shone  the  reeds  among; 
Yet  clearness  could  it  not  disclose, 
To  match  the  rhetoric  that  flows 

From  Conway's  polish'd  tongue. 

E'en  Pitt,  whose  fervent  periods  roll 
Resistless  through  the  kindling  soul 

Of  senates,  councils,  kings  ! 
Though  form'd  for  courts,  vouchsafed  to  rove, 
Inglorious,  through  the  shepherd's  grove. 

And  ope  his  bashful  springs. 
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But  what  can  courts  discover  more 
Than  these  rude  haunts  have  seen  before. 

Each  fount  and  shady  tree  ? 
Have  not  these  trees  and  fountains  seen 
The  pride  of  courts,  the  winning  niien 

Of  peerless  Aylesbury  ? 

And  Grenvillc,  she  whose  radiant  eyes 
Have  niark'd  l)y  slow  gradation  rise 

The  princely  l)iles  of  Stow  ; 
Yet  praised  these  unembellish'd  woods, 
And  smiled  to  see  the  babbliug  floods 

Through  self-worn  mazes  flow. 

Say  Dartmouth,  who  your  banks  admired, 
Again  beneath  your  caves  retired. 

Shall  grace  the  pensive  sha<le  ; 
"With  all  the  lilooni,  with  all  the  truth, 
AVith  all  the  sprightliness  of  youth, 

By  cool  reflection  sway'd  ? 

Brave,  yet  humane,  shall  Smith  appear; 
Ye  sailors !  though  his  name  be  dear, 

Think  him  not  yours  alone  : 
firant  him  in  other  spheres  to  charm  ; 
Tiie  shepherds'  breasts  though  mild  are  warm, 

And  ours  are  all  his  own. 

()  Lyttelton!  my  honour'd  guest. 
Could  I  describe  thy  generous  breast. 

Thy  (inn,  yet  polishM  miml  ; 
How  public  love  adorns  thy  name. 
How  I\jrtun<!  too  coiis|)ir(s  with  Fame, 

Tiio  song  shouhl  please  i:iaukind. 
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TO  CYNTHIA, 

ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 

Now  in  the  cowslip's  dewy  cell 

The  Fairies  make  their  bed, 
They  hover  round  the  crystal  well. 

The  turf  in  circles  tread. 

The  lovely  linnet  now  her  song 

Tunes  sweetest  in  the  wood  ; 
The  twittering  swallow  skims  along 

The  azure  liquid  flood. 

The  morning  breeze  wafts  Flora's  kiss 

In  fragrance  to  the  sense; 
The  happy  shepherd  feels  the  bliss. 

And  she  takes  no  oftence. 

But  not  the  linnet's  sweetest  song 

That  ever  lill'd  the  wood  ; 
Or  twittering  swallow  that  along 

The  azure  liquid  flood, 

Skims  swiftly,  harbinger  of  Spring, 
Or  Morning  s  sweetest  breath, 

Or  Flora's  kiss,  to  me  can  bring 
A  remedy  for  death. 

For  death  !— what  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  death 

Must  surely  end  my  days, 
If  cruel  Cynthia  slights  my  faith. 

And  will  not  hear  my  lays. 

No  more  with  festive  garlands  bound, 

I  at  the  wake  shall  be  ; 
No  more  my  feet  shall  press  the  grouqd 

In  dance  with  wonted  glee; 
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No  more  my  little  fiock  I'll  keep  ; 

To  some  dark  cave  I  '11  fly  ; 
I  've  nothing  now  to  do  but  weep, 

To  mourn  my  fate,  and  sigh. 

Ah  !  Cynthia,  thy  Damon's  cries 

Are  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
J5ut  they,  alas !  are  doom'd  to  rise 

Like  smoke  upon  the  sight. 

They  rise  in  vain,  ah  me  1  in  vain 

Are  scatter'd  in  the  wind  ; 
Cynthia  does  not  know  the  pain 

That  rankles  in  my  mind. 

If  sleep  perhaps  my  eyelids  close, 

'Tis  but  to  dream  of  you ; 
A  while  1  cease  to  feel  my  woes. 

Nay,  think  I'm  happy  too. 

1  think  I  press  with  kisses  pure 

Your  lovely  rosy  lips  ; 
And  you're  my  bride,  I  think  I'm  sure, 

Till  gold  the  mountain  tips. 

\\hen  waked,  aghast  I  look  around. 

And  find  my  charmer  flown 
Then  bleeds  afresh  my  galling  wound, 

\^'hile  1  am  left  alone. 

Take  pity  then,  ()  gentlest  maid  ! 

On  thy  poor  Damons  heart: 
Remember  what  I've  often  saiil — 

'Tis  you  can  cure  my  smart. 
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TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  SOMi:  COLOURED  PATTERNS  OF  FLOWERS. 

OCTOBER  7,  17UG. 
MADAM ! 

Though  rude  thedraughts,  though  artless  seem  the 

lines 
From  one  unskill'd  in  verse,  or  in  designs; 
Oft  has  oQod-nature  been  the  fool's  defence. 
And  honest  meaning  gilded  want  of  sense. 

Fear  not,  though  tlowers  and  beauty  grace  my 
To  praise  one  fair,  another  shall  decay.  [lay. 

No  lily,  biigiit  with  painted  foliage,  here, 
Shall  only  languish  when  Belinda's  near: 
A  fate  reversed  no  snuling  rose  shall  know, 
Xor  with  reflected  lustre  doubly  glow. 
Praises  which  Uiuauish  when  apply'd  to  you, 
Where  flattering  schemes  seem  obviously  true. 

Yet  sure  your  sex  is  near  to  flowers  allyd, 
Alike  in  softness,  and  alike  in  pride : 
Foes  to  retreat,  and  ever  fond  to  shine. 
Both  rush  to  danger,  and  the  shades  decline; 
Exposed,  the  short-lived  pageants  of  a  day, 
To  painted  flies  or  glittering  fops  a  prey  : 
Changed  with  each  wind,  nor  one  short  day  the 

same, 
Each  clouded  sky  aftects  their  tender  frame. 
In  glaring  Chloe's  manlike  taste  and  mien, 
Are  the  gross  splendours  of  the  tulip  seen : 
Distant  they  strike,  inelegantly  gay. 
To  the  near  view  no  pleasing  charms  display. 
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To  form  the  nymph,  a  vulgar  wit  must  join, 
As  coarser  soils  will  most  the  flower  refine. 
Ophelia's  beauties  let  the  jasmine  paint, 
Too  faintly  soft,  too  nicely  elegant. 
Around  with  seeming  sanctity  endued, 
The  passion-flower  may  best  express  the  prude. 
Like  the  gay  rose,  too  rigid  Silvia  shines, 
"While,  like  its  guar<lian  tliorn,  her  virtue  joins — 
Happy  the  nymph  !  from  all  their  failures  free, 
Happy  the  nymph!  in  whom  their  charms  agree. 

Faint  these  productions,  till  you  bid  disclose, 
The  pink  new  splendours,  and  fresh  tints  the  rose: 
And  yet  condemn  not  trivial  thoughts  like  these, 
rorm"d  to  im|jrove,  and  make  e'en  trifles  please. 
A  power  like  your  minuter  beauties  warms, 
And  yet  can  blast  the  most  aspiring  charms: 
Thus,  at  the  rays  whence  other  objects  shine. 
The  taper  sickens,  and  its  flames  decline. 
When  by  your  art  the  purple  violet  lives, 
And  the  |>ale  lily  spri^lillier  charms  receives: 
Garters  to  mc  shall  glow  inferior  far, 
And  with  l(  ss  pleasing  lustre  shine  the  star. 

Let  serious  triflers,  fond  of  wealth  or  fame. 
On  toils  like  these  bestow  too  soft  a  name  ; 
Each  gentler  art  with  wise  inditt'erence  view. 
And  scorn  one  trifle-,  millions  to  pursue: 
More  artful,  I  their  specious  sclMiiies  deride: 
Fon<l  to  please  y<ni,  l*y  you  in  these  employ'd  ; 
A  nobler  task,  or  mort;  sulilicne  desire. 
Ambition  ne'er  could  lorm,  nor  pride  inspire: 

'I'he  sweets  of  trancjml  lile  and  rural  ease 
Amuse  securely,  nor  less  justly  please. 
Where  gentle  Pleasure  sln)ws  her  milder  power, 
()i  blooms  in  fruit,  or  sparkles  in  the  flower; 
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Smiles  in  the  groves,  the  raptured  poet's  theme ; 
Flows  in  the  brook,  his  Naiad  of  the  stream  ; 
Dawns  with  each  happier  stroke  the  pencil  gives, 
And,  in  each  livelier  image,  smiling  lives ; 
Is  heard,  when  Silvia  strikes  the  warbling  strings; 
Selinda  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings  : 
Breathes  with  the  morn  ;  attends,  propitious  maid, 
The  evening  ramble,  and  the  noonday  glade; 
Some  visionary  fair  she  cheats  our  view, 
Then  only  vigorous,  when  she  's  seen  like  you. 
Yet  Nature  some  for  sprightlier  joys  design'd. 
For  brighter  scenes,  with  nicer  care,  refined. 
When  the  gay  jewel  radiant  streams  supplies, 
And  vivid  brilliants  meet  your  brighter  eyes  ; 
When  dress  and  pomp  around  the  fancy  play, 
By  Fortune's  dazzling  beauties  borne  away : 
When  theatres  for  you  the  scenes  forego. 
And  the  box  bows,  obsecpiiously  low  : 
How  dull  the  plan  which  Indolence  has  drawn, 
The  mossy  grotto,  or  the  flowery  lawn  ! 
Though  roseate  scents  in  every  wind  exhale. 
And  silvan  warblers  charm  in  every  gale. 

Of  these  be  hers  the  choice,  whom  all  approve; 
And  whom,  but  those  who  envy,  all  must  love  : 
By  Nature  model'd,  by  Experience  taught. 
To  know  and  pity  every  female  fault : 
Pleased  e'en  to  hear  her  sex's  virtues  shown. 
And  blind  to  none's  perfections  but  her  own: 
Whilst,  humble  fair  !  of  those  too  few  she  knows. 
Yet  owns  too  many  for  the  world's  repose: 
From  Wit's  wild  petulance  serenely  free, 
Yet  bless'd  in  all  that  Nature  can  decree. 
Not  like  a  fire,  which,  whilst  it  burns,  alarms  ; 
A  ujodest  flame,  that  gently  shines  and  warms: 
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"Whoso  mind,  in  every  light,  can  charras  display. 
With  Wisdom  serious,  and  with  Humour  gay  : 
Just  as  her  eyes  in  each  bright  posture  warm. 
And  fiercely  strike,  or  laiiguishingly  charm  : 
Such  are  your  honours — raention'cl  to  your  cost, 
Those  leastcan  hear  them,  who  deserve  them  most : 
Yet  ah  !  fors,ive — the  less  inventive  Muse, 
If  e'er  she  sing,  a  copious  theme  must  choose. 
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W  KITTEN  AT  OXFORD,  WHEN   YOUNG. 

Shall  Love  alone  for  ever  claim 
An  universal  right  to  Fame, 

An  undisputed  sway? 
Or  has  not  Music  equal  charras, 
'I'o  fill  the  breast  w  ith  strange  alarms. 

And  make  the  world  obey  ? 

Tiie  Tliracian  bard,  as  poets  tell, 
Could  mitigate  the  powers  of  Hell; 

l"en  Pluto's  nicer  ear  : 
llis  arts,  no  more  than  Love's,  we  find, 
I  o  deities  or  men  couliucd, 
Drew  brutes  in  crowds  to  hear. 

\\'hatever  favourite  passion  reign 'd, 
The  poet  still  his  right  niaintain'd 

O'er  all  that  ranged  tiie  plain  ; 
The  fiercer  tyrants  could  assuage, 
Or  lire  the  timorous  into  rage, 

\\  hene'cr  he  changed  the  strain. 
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In  inililcr  lays  tlu;  baitl  hegaii : 
Soft  notes  thiouith  every  tiiiger  ran, 

And  echoinf;  charnrd  the  place: 
See  !  fawninfj  lions  aa/e  around, 
And,  taui>lit  to  (|iiit  their  savage  sound, 

Assume  a  gentUjr  grace. 

When  Cymon  vievv'd  the  fair  one's  charms. 
Her  ruby  lips  and  snowy  arms, 

And  told  her  beauties  o'er  ; 
When  Love  reforni'd  his  awkward  tone. 
And  made  each  clownish  gesture  known. 

It  shovv'd  but  equal  power. 

The  bard  now  tries  a  sprightlier  sound, 
When  all  the  fealher'd  race  around 

Perceive  the  varied  strains ; 
The  soaring  lark  the  note  pursues, 
The  timorous  dove  around  him  coos, 

And  Philomel  complains. 

An  equal  power  of  Love  I've  seen 
Incite  the  deer  to  scour  the  green, 

And  chase  his  barking  foe. 
Sometimes  has  Love,  with  greater  might. 
To  challenge— nay,  sometimes  to  fight. 

Provoked  the'  enamour'd  beau. 

When  Sylvia  treads  the  smiling  plain, 
How  glows  the  heart  of  every  swain. 

By  pleasing  tumults  toss'd  ! 
When  Handel's  solemn  accents  roll. 
Each  breast  is  fired,  each  raptured  soul 

In  sweet  confusion  lost. 
If  she  her  melting  glances  dart, 
Or  he  his  dying  airs  impart, 
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Our  spirits  siuk  away. 
Enough,  enough  !  dear  nymph,  give  o'er  ; 
And  thou,  great  artist!  urge  no  more 

Thy  unresisted  sway. 

Thus  Love  or  Sound  affects  the  mind  : 
But  when  their  various  powers  are  joinVl, 

Fly,  daring  mortal,  fly  ! 
For  when  Selinda's  charms  appear. 
And  I  her  tuneful  accents  hear — 

I  burn,  I  faint,  I  die! 
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Tis  by  comparison  we  know 
On  ever)'  object  to  bestow 

Its  proper  share  of  praise: 
Did  each  alike  perfection  bear, 
AVhat  beauty,  though  divinely  fair, 

Could  admiration  raise  ? 

Amidst  the  lucid  bands  of  night. 
See,  lles|)erus,  serenely  bright, 

Adorns  the  distant  skies; 
Kut  languislu  s  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  sprightly  Sols  uH.ridian  rays, — 

Or  Sylvia's  brighter  dyes. 

Whene'er  the  nightingale  complains, 
1  like  the  nielanclioly  strains, 

And  praise  the  tuneful  bird  : 
But  vainly  might  she  strain  her  throat, 
Vainly  exalt  (  acli  swelling  noti;, 

Should  Sylvia's  voice  be  heard. 
43.  F 
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When,  on  tlio  violot's  purple  bod, 
Supiiio  I  rest  my  weary  head, 
The  tVaiirant  pillow  charms: 
Yet  soon  such  languid  bUss  I'd  fly. 
Would  Sylvia  but  the  loss  supply, 
And  take  nie  to  her  arms. 

The  alabaster's  wondrous  white, 
The  marble's  polish  strikes  my  sight, 

When  Sylvia  is  not  seen  : 
But  ah  !  how  faint  that  white  is  grown. 
How  rough  appears  the  polish'd  stone. 

Compared  with  Sylvia's  mien  ! 

The  rose,  that  o'er  the  Cyprian  plains, 
With  flowers  enamel'd,  blooming  reigns 

With  undisputed  power, 
Placed  near  her  cheek's  celestial  red, 
(Its  purple  lost,  its  lustre  fled) 

Delights  the  sense  no  more. 
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When  Celia,  Love's  eternal  foe, 
To  rich  old  Gomez  first  was  married, 

And  angry  Cupid  came  to  know 

His  shafts  had  err'd,  his  bow  miscarried  ; 

He  sigh'd,  he  wept,  he  hung  his  head, 

On  the  cold  ground,  full  sad,  he  laid  him; 

When  Piutus,  there  by  Fortune  led, 
In  this  desponding  plight  survey 'd  him. 
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'  And  sure,  (he  cried)  you'll  own  at  last 
Your  boasted  power  by  mine  exceeded  : 

Say,  wretched  boy,  now  all  is  pass'd. 
How  little  she  your  eflbrts  heeded. 

'  If  with  success  you  would  assail, 

Gild,  youngster,  doubly  gild  your  arrows : 

Little  the  t'ealher'd  shafts  avail. 

Though  wing'd  from  Mamma's  doves  and  spar- 
rows. 

'  What  though  each  reed,  each  arrow  grew 
Where  Venus  bathed  herself;  depend  on't, 

Twere  more  for  use,  for  beauty  too, 
A  diamond  sparkled  at  the  end  on  't.' 

'  Peace,  Plutus,  peace ! — (the  boy  replied) 
M  ere  not  my  arts  by  yours  infested, 

I  could  each  other  j)ower  deride. 
And  rule  this  circle  unmolested. 

'  See  yonder  pair !  no  worldly  views 
In  (Miloe's  generous  breast  resided: 

Love  bade  her  the  spruce  valet  choose. 
And  she  by  potent  Love  was  guided. 

'  For  this  she  (piits  licr  golden  dreams. 
In  her  gilt  coach  no  more  she  ranges  : 

And  her  rich  crimson,  bright  with  gems. 

For  cheeks  inipearl'd  with  tears  she  changes. 

'  Though  sordid  C(  lia  own'd  your  power. 
Think  not  so  monstrous  my  disgrace  is : 

You  gainM  this  nymph — that  very  hour 
I  gain'd  a  score  in  dillercnt  places.' 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

DODS LEY'S  TRAGEDY  OF  CLEONE. 

1758. 

Well,  Ladies — so  much  for  the  tragic  style — 
And  now  the  custom  is  to  make  you  smile. 
'  To  make  us  smile  !  —  (methinks  1  hear  you  say) 
Why,  who  can  help  it,  at  so  strange  a  play? 
The  captain  gone  tiiree  years  ! — and  then  to  blarae 
The  faultless  conduct  of  his  virtuous  dame  ! 
My   stars! — what   gentle   belle   would    think    it 

treason, 
AV  hen  thus  provoked  ,to  give  the  brute  some  reason  ? 
"  Out  of  my  house  ! — this  night,  (forsooth)  depart!" 
A  modern  wife  had  said — "  With  all  my  heart — 
Hut  think  not,  haughty  Sir!  1  'II  go  alone  ; 
Order  your  coach — conduct  me  safe  to  town — 
Give  me  my  jewels,  wardrobe,  and  my  maid — 
And,  pray,  take  care  ray  pin-money  be  paid."' 

Such  is  the  language  of  each  modish  fair ; 
Yet  memoirs,  not  of  modern  growth,  declare 
The  time  has  been  when  modesty  and  truth 
Were  deem'd  additions  to  the  charms  of  youth; 
When  women  hid  their  necks,  and  veil'd  their  faces, 
Nor  romp'd,  nor  raked,  nor  stared,  at  public  places. 
Nor  took  the  airs  of  Amazons  for  graces  : 
Then  plain  domestic  virtues  were  the  mode, 
And  wives  ne'er  dream'd  of  happiness  abroad  ; 
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They  loved  their  chililren,leain'd  no  flaunting  airs. 
But  with  the  joys  of  wedlock  niix'd  the  cares. 
Those  times  arepass'd — yet  sure  they  merit  praise, 
For  marriage  triumph'd  in  those  golden  days; 
By  chaste  decorum  they  aftection  gain'd ; 
By  faith  and  fondness,  what  they  won,  maintain'd. 
"Tis  yours,  ye  fair  !  to  bring  those  days  again, 
And  form  anew  the  hearts  of  thoughtless  men ; 
^lake  beauty's  lustre  amiable  as  bright, 
And  give  the  soul  as  well  as  sense  delight; 
Reclaim  from  folly  a  fantastic  age, 
That  scorns  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage. 
Let  truth  and  tenderness  your  breasts  adorn, 
The  marriage-chain  with  transport  shall  be  worn  ; 
Each  blooming  virgin,  raised  into  a  bride. 
Shall  double  all  their  joys,  their  cares  divide; 
Alleviate  grief,  compose  the  jars  of  strife. 
And  pour  the  balm  that  sweetens  human  life. 
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SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 


A  PASTOllAL  BALLAD, 

31n  JFour  ^paits. 
1733. 

Arbasta  hamllesque  m^ricae.  ViRG. 

Groves  and  lowlj  shrubs. 


I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds  !  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam  ; 
Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray, 

Oh  !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I ;  — 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phillis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire  ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah  !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  morn, 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel; 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn  :  — 

I  have  bade  my  dear  Phillis  farewell. 
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Since  Phillis  vouchsafed  rue  a  look, 

1  never  once  dream'd  of  my  vine  ; 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook, 

If  1  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  pass'd,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  ? 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here? 
Oh !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  1  fed  on  the  smiles  of  ray  dear? 
They  tell  me  my  favourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown  ; 
Alas!  where  with  her  I  have  stray'd, 

1  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nyniph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart! 
Yet  1  thought  — but  it  might  not  be  so — 

Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  : 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 

To  visit  some  tar-di>>tant  shrine. 
If  h«;  bi  ar  but  a  relic  away, 

Is  liappv,  «ior  htard  to  repine  ; 
Thus  wid«;ly  removtd  from  the  fair. 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe  ; 
Soft  Hope  is  the  relic  I  bear. 

And  my  solace  wherever  1  go. 
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II.    HOPE. 

My  banks  they  arc  iumisliM  with  bees, 

Whose  nuiiintir  invites  one  to  sleep; 
My  grottos  arc  sliaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains,  all  border'd  with  moss. 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen, 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green 

But  a  sweetbriar  entwines  it  around  : 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year. 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  tishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 

To  the  bower  I  have  labour'd  to  rear ; 
Not  a  shrub  lliat  I  heard  her  admire. 

But  1  hasted  and  plantetl  it  there. 
O  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 

With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay ! 
Already  it  calls  for  my  love 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves. 
What  strains  of  wild  melody  How  ! 

How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 
From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  ! 
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And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear. 
Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 

In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 
As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed : 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  ; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold. 

How  that  pity  was  due  to— a  dove ; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 

And  she  call'd  it  the  sister  of  Love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey. 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore. 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  the  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmoved  when  her  Corydon  sighs? 
"Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  I 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade  ! 

Soft  scones  of  contentment  and  eas(;  ! 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  stray'd. 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  jjlease. 

But  where  does  my  riuMida  stray? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  ? 
Are  the  groves  and  the  vuIUiys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentU;  as  ours  i 
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The  groves  may  perliaps  bo  as  fair. 
And  tlic  lace  of  tlie  valleys  as  Hue; 

The  swains  may  in  manners  compare, 
J5ut  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 


III.     SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove? 

Why  terra  it  a  folly  to  grieve  ? 
Ere  I  show  you  the  charms  of  my  love, 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave. 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free. 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave  ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train, 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ! 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

"SMien  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while  ; 

Nay  on  him  let  not  Phillida  frown, — 
But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favour  with  Phillis  to  (ind, 
O  how  with  one  trivial  glance 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind ! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bcstudded  around  ; 
And  his  pipe — oh  !   may  Phillis  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound  ! 
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Tis  his  w  itli  mock  passion  to  glow  ; 

'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold — 
'  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snoWj 

And  her  bosom",  be  sure,  is  as  cold : 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 

^Vith  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triunipiis,  and  die.' 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays. 

And  pillages  every  sweet. 
Then  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays. 

He  throws  it  at  Phillis's  feet. 
•  O  Phillis  !  (he  whispers)  more  fair. 

More  sweet,  than  the  jessamine's  Hower! 
What  are  pinks  in  a  morn  to  compare  1 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower? 

'  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white, 

Till  n  tiie  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom. 
Then  tlie  violets  die  with  des|)ite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume.' 
Tiius  glide  the  soft  numbers  along, 

And  he  fancies  no  shepherd  his  peer  ; — 
Yet  I  never  should  envy  the  song, 

Mere  not  Pliillis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 

Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound, 

So  Pliillis  the  trophy  despise; 
l,(t  his  f(jr(liead  with  laurels  Ije  crown'd. 

So  they  sliiin'  not  in  Pliillis's  eyes. 
The  laiignagt;  that  Hows  from  the  heart 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue  ; — 
Yet  may  she  beware  of  his  art, 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 
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IV.    niSAPPOINTMENT. 

Ye  shepherds  !  ^ive  oar  to  my  lay, 

And  take  no  more  hoed  of  my  sheep  ; 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray, 

I  have  nothuig  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove  ; 

She  was  fair — and  my  passion  begun  ; 
She  smiled — and  I  could  not  but  love  ; 

She  is  faithless — and  1  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought ; 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee, 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

I5y  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah  !  Love  every  hope  can  inspire, 

It  banishes  Wisdom  the  while. 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorn'd  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  Reason  instruct  you  to  shun. 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree  ; 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas  !  from  the  day  that  we  met 
V\'hat  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes? 

When  1  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
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Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain  : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 

^Vhich  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  tor  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  arc  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we're  not  to  find  them  our  own  ; 
Fate  never  bestow'd  such  delight 

As  I  with  my  Phillis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods  !  spread  your  branches  apace. 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly, 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 

1  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun ; 
How  she  smiled,  and  1  could  not  but  love  ! 

Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 
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THE  PRINCESS  ELIZA  BETH. 

^  ISallnTJ. 

ALLI'DING  TO  A  STORY  lUXORDED  OF  HKK,  WHEN  SHE 
WAS  PRISONER  AT  WOODSTOCK,  1554. 

Will  you  hoar  how  once  repining 

Great  Eliza  captive  lay, 
Each  ambitious  tliouRht  resigning. 

Foe  to  riches,  iii)nn),  and  sway  ? 

While  the  nymphs  and  swains,  delighted, 
Tripp'd  around  in  all  their  pride  ; 

Envying  joys  by  others  slighted. 
Thus  the  royal  maiden  cried : 

*  Bred  on  plains,  or  born  in  valleys. 
Who  would  bid  those  scenes  adieu  ? 

Stranger  to  the  arts  of  Malice, 
AVho  would  ever  courts  pursue  ? 

'  Malice  never  taught  to  treasure. 

Censure  never  tauglit  to  bear  ; 
Love  is  all  the  shepherd's  pleasure ; 

Love  is  all  the  damsel's  care, 

'  How  can  they  of  luimbic  station 
Vainly  blame  the  powers  above  ? 

Or  accuse  the  dispensation 

Which  allows  them  all  to  love  I 

'  Love,  like  air,  is  widely  given  ; 

Power  nor  Chance  can  these  restrain  ; 
Truest,  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven 

Only  purest  on  the  plain! 
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*  Peers  can  no  such  charms  discover, 

All  in  stars  and  garters  dress'd. 
As  on  Sundays  does  the  lover. 
With  his  nosegay  on  his  breast. 

'  Pinks  and  roses  in  profusion. 

Said  to  fade  when  Cliloe's  near ; 
Fops  may  use  the  same  allusion. 

But  the  shepherd  is  sincere. 
'  Hark  to  yonder  milkmaid  singing 

Cheerly  o'er  the  brimming  pail  ; 
Cowslips,  all  around  her  springing. 

Sweetly  paint  the  golden  vale. 

'  Never  yet  did  courtly  maiden 

Move  so  spritely,  look  so  lair ; 
Never  breast,  with  jewels  laden, 

Pour  a  song  so  void  of  care. 

•  \>  ould  indulgent  Heaven  had  granted 

Me  some  rural  damsel's  part ! 
xVll  the  empire  1  had  wanted. 

Then  had  been  my  shepherd's  heart. 

'  Then  with  him  o'er  hills  and  mountains, 

Free  from  h.tters,  might  I  rove  ; 
Fearless  taste  the  crystal  fountains, 

Peaceful  sleep  beneath  the  grove. 
«  Rustics  had  been  more  forgiving, 

Partial  to  my  virgin  bloom ; 
None  had  envied  me  when  living, 

None  liad  triumph'd  o'er  my  tomb.' 
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NANCY  OF  THE  VALE. 

-a  IBallaH. 


Nerine  Galatea  !   lliymo  inihi  dulcior  Hj'blac  ! 
Candidior  cyciiis  !  hederi  forinosior  albik ! 

O  Galatea  !   Nereus'  blooming  child, 
31ore  sweet  than  thyme  by  Hybhi  bees  exhaled, 
Fairer  than  swans,  mote  beiinteoiis  to  behold 
Than  ivy's  purest  white. 


The  western  sky  was  purpled  o'er 

With  every  pleasing  ray, 
And  flocks,  reviving,  felt  no  more 

The  sidtry  heats  of  day  ; 

When  from  an  hazel's  artless  bower 
Soft  warbled  Strephon's  tongue  ; 

He  bless'd  the  scene,  he  bless'd  the  hour. 
While  Nancy's  praise  he  sung. 

*  Let  fops  with  fickle  falsehood  range 

The  paths  of  wanton  lovo. 
While  weeping  maids  lament  their  change, 

And  sadden  every  grove  : 

'  But  endless  blessings  crown  the  day, 

I  saw  fair  Esham's  dale! 
And  every  blessing  find  its  way 

To  Nancy  of  the  Vale. 

'  'Twas  from  Avona's  banks  the  maid 

Diffused  her  lovely  beams, 
And  every  shining  glance  display'd 

The  Naiad  of  the  streams. 
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'  Soft  as  the  wild-duck's  tender  young 

That  float  on  Avon's  tide  ; 
Bright  as  the  water-hly,  sprung, 

And  ghtteriiig  near  its  side  : 
'  Fresh  as  the  boi  dei  ing  flowers  her  bloom  ; 

Her  eye  all  mild  to  view  ; 
The  little  halcyon's  azure  plume 

Was  never  halt' so  blue. 

*  Her  shape  was  like  the  reed  so  sleek. 

So  taper,  straight,  and  fair; 
Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek. 
How  charming  sweet  they  were  ! 

'  Far  in  the  winding  vale  retired. 

This  peerless  bud  1  found. 
And  shadowing  rocks  and  woods  conspired 

To  fence  her  beauties  round. 

'  That  Nature  in  so  lone  a  dell 

Should  form  a  nymph  so  sweet ! 
Or  Fortune  to  her  secret  cell 

Conduct  my  wandering  feet! 

*  Gay  lordlings  sought  her  for  their  bride, 

But  she  would  ne'er  incline  : 
"  Prove  to  your  etjuals  true,  (she  cried) 
As  I  will  prove  to  mine. 

'  "  '  lis  Strephon,  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

Has  won  my  right  good  will  ; 
To  him  I  gave  my  [)Iii;hted  vow, 

\\  ilh  him  I'll  climb  the  hill." 

'  Struck  with  her  charms  and  genth;  truth, 

I  clasp'd  the  constant  fair; 
To  lu'r  alone  I  gav(;  my  youth, 

Aufl  vow  my  future  care. 

G  2 
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*  And  when  this  vow  shall  faithless  prove, 

Or  1  those  charms  forego  ; 
The  stream  that  saw  our  tender  love, 

That  stream  shall  cease  to  flow.' 


JEMMY  DAWSON, 

%  ISallali. 

WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS   EXECUTION,  IN  THE 
YEAR  1745. 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ! 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh, 
Nor  need  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerless  maid ! 

Do  thou  a  pensive  ear  incline  ; 
Tor  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe. 

And  pity  every  plaint — but  mine. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  boy, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain. 
And  well  he  loved  one  charming  maid, 

And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid,  she  loved  him  dear ; 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  ; 
And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife, 
That  led  the  favour'd  youth  astray. 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appear'd  ; 
O  had  he  never  seen  that  day  ! 
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Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 
And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 

And  now  ho  must  that  death  endure 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  love's  cheek, 

When  Jemmy's  sentence  reach'd  her  ear ! 
For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 

So  pale,  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 
With  faltering  voice  she,  weeping,  said— 

*  O  Dawson  !  monarch  of  my  heart! 
Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves, 

For  thou  and  1  will  never  part. 

'  Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 
And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes; 

O  George !  without  a  j)rayer  for  thee 
My  orisons  should  never  close. 

'  The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 

Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame, 
And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 

Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 
*  But  though  he  should  be  dragg'd  in  scorn 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree, 
He  shall  not  want  one;  constant  friend 

To  share  the  cruel  fates'  decree.' 

()  !  tiien  her  ujouniiiig  coach  was  call'd; 

The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before ; 
Though  borne  in  a  triumphal  car, 

She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 
She  follow'd  him,  prepared  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law. 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 
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Distorted  was  that  blooming  face 

Which  slio  had  fondly  loved  so  long, 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath 

Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung  : 

And  sever'd  was  that  beauteous  neck 

Rountl  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed, 

And  ni;in<iled  was  that  beauteous  breast, 
On  which  her  lovesick  head  reposed  : 

And  ravish'd  was  that  constant  heart 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer - 
For  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see. 

But  when  'twas  moulderVl  into  dust, 
'  Yet,  yet,  (she  cried)  I  follow  thee ! 

'  My  death,  my  death  alone  can  show 
The  pure,  the  lasting  love  V  bore: 

Accept,  O  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours, 
And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more.' 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past. 
The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sigiiing  forth  his  name,  expired. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 

Tor  seldom  sl)all  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  yet  so  true. 
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I  TOLD  ray  nymph,  I  told  her  true, 
My  fields  were  small,  my  flocks  were  few, 
While  faltering  accents  spoke  my  fear, 
That  Flavia  might  not  prove  sincere. 

Of  crops  destroy'd  by  vernal  cold, 
And  vagrant  sheep  that  left  my  fold. 
Of  these  she  heard,  yet  bore  to  hear  ; 
And  is  not  Flavia  thea  sincere  ? 

How,  changed  by  Fortune's  fickle  wind, 
Tiie  friends  I  loved  became  unkind. 
She  heard,  ami  shed  a  generous  tear  ; 
And  is  not  Flavia  then  sincere  ? 

How,  if  she  deign'd  my  love  to  bless, 
iNly  Flavia  must  not  hope  for  dress  ; 
This  too  she  hciird,  and  smiled  to  hear ; 
And  Flavia,  sure,  must  be  sincere. 

(io  shear  your  flocks,  ye  jovial  swains  ! 
(jo  reap  the  plenty  of  your  plains  ; 
DcspoiI'd  of  all  which  you  revere, 
1  know  niy  Flavias  love  sincere. 

'  This  and  tbe  following  Songs  were  written  cliicfly  be- 
tween Ibe  years  1737  and  1712. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE. 

How  pleased  within  my  native  bowers 

Eicwhile  I  passM  the  clay  ! 
Was  ever  scene  so  deck'd  with  flowers  ? 

Were  ever  flowers  so  gay  "? 

How  sweetly  smiled  the  hill,  the  vale. 
And  all  tlie  landscape  round  ! 

The  river  gliding  down  the  dale. 
The  hill  witii  beeches  crown'd ! 

But  now,  when  urged  by  tender  woes, 

I  speed  to  meet  my  dear; 
That  hill  and  stream  my  zeal  oppose. 

And  check  my  fond  career. 

No  more,  since  Daphne  was  my  theme, 
Thoir  wonted  charms  I  see  ; 

That  verdant  hill  and  silver  stream 
Divide  my  love  and  me. 


SONG. 


Ye  gentle  nymphs  and  generous  dames 
That  rule  o'er  every  British  mind  ! 

Be  sure  ye  sooth  their  amorous  flames. 
Be  sure  your  laws  are  not  unkind : 

For  hard  it  is,  to  wear  their  bloom 

In  unremitting  sighs  away, 
To  mourn  the  night's  oppressive  gloom, 

Aud  faintly  bless  the  rising  day. 
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And  cruel  'twere  a  free-born  swain, 
A  British  youtli,  shoiil<l  vainly  moan, 

M  ho,  scornful  of  a  tyrant's  cliain. 
Submits  to  yours  and  yours  alone. 

Nor  pointed  spear,  nor  links  of  steel, 
Could  e'er  those  gallant  minds  subdue. 

Who  beauty's  wounds  with  pleasure  feel, 
And  boast  the  fetters  wrought  by  you. 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Go,  tuneful  bird  !  that  glad'st  the  skies. 
To  Daphnes  window  speed  thy  way  ; 

And  there  on  (juivering  pinions  rise. 
And  there  thy  vocal  art  display  : 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear. 
And  if  she  praise  thy  matin  song. 

Tell  her  the  sounds  that  sooth  her  ear 
To  Damon's  native  plains  belong. 

IVIl  her,  in  livelier  ])lnmes  array'd. 
The  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine 

liut  ask  the  lovely  partial  maid 

What  are  his  notes  compared  to  thine  ? 

Then  bid  her  treat  yon  witless  beau. 

And  all  his  Haimting  race,  with  scorn  ; 
And  lend  an  ear  to  Damon's  woe, 

W'Uo  sings  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 
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Ah  !  ego  non  alitcr  trisles  evincere  inorbos 
Optaiein,  quam  te  sic  qnoque  velle  putem. 

Why  should  I  wish  to  banish  sore  disease. 
Unless  returning  healtli  uiy  Delia  please  ? 


On  every  tree,  in  every  plain, 
I  trace  the  jovial  spring  in  vain; 
A  sickly  languor  veils  mine  eyes, 
And  fast  my  waning  vigour  tlies. 

Nor  flowery  plain  nor  budding  tree, 
That  smile  on  others,  smile  on  me ; 
Mine  eyes  from  Death  shall  court  repose, 
Nor  shed  a  tear  before  they  close. 

What  bliss  to  me  can  seasons  bring; 
Or  what  the  needless  pride  of  Spring? 
The  cypress  bough,  that  suits  the  bier, 
Retains  its  verdure  all  the  year. 

'Tis  true,  my  vine  so  fresh  and  fair. 
Might  claim  a  while  my  wonted  care  ; 
My  rural  store  some  pleasure  yield, 
So  white  a  flock,  so  green  a  iield  ! 

My  friends,  that  each  in  kindness  vie. 
Might  well  expect  one  parting  sigh: 
Might  well  demand  one  tender  tear; 
For  when  was  Uaiuou  insincere  ? 
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But  ere  I  ask  once  more  to  view 

Yon  setting  Sun  his  race  renew. 
Inform  me,  swains!  my  friends!  declare. 

Will  pitying  Delia  join  the  prayer  ? 


THE  ATTRIBUTE  OF  VENUS. 

Yes;  Fulvia  is  like  Venus  fair, 

Has  all  her  bloom,  and  shape,  and  air ; 

But  still  to  perfect  every  grace. 

She  wants — the  smile  upon  her  face. 

Tlie  crown  majestic  Juno  wore. 

And  Cyntliia's  brow  the  crescent  bore, 

A  helmet  mark'd  Minerva's  mien. 

But  smiles  distinguish'd  Beauty's  queen. 

Her  train  was  form'd  of  Smiles  and  Loves, 
Her  chari(jt  drawn  l)y  gentlest  doves  : 

And  from  her  zone  the  nymph  may  find 
Tis  Beauty's  province  to  be  kind. 

Then  smile,  my  Fair  !  and  all  whose  aim 
Aspires  to  paint  the  Cyprian  dame, 

Or  l»id  her  breathe  in  living  stone, 

Sliall  take  their  forms  from  you  alone. 
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SONG.    1742, 

When  bright  Roxana  treads  the  green 
In  all  the  pride  of  dress  and  mien, 
Averse  to  freedom,  love,  and  phiy. 
The  dazzhng  rival  of  the  day; 
None  other  beauty  strikes  mine  eye, 
The  lilies  droop,  the  roses  die. 

But  when,  disclaiming  art,  the  fair 
Assumes  a  soft  engaging  air. 
Mild  as  the  oj)ening  morn  of  May, 
Pamiliar,  friendly,  free,  and  gay, 
The  seene  improves  where'er  she  goes. 
More  sweetly  smile  the  pink  and  rose. 

O  lovely  maid  !  propitious  hear. 
Nor  deem  thy  shepherd  insincere; 
Pity  a  wild  illusive  flame, 
That  varies  objects  still  the  same. 
And  let  their  very  changes  prove 
The  never  varied  force  of  love. 


VALENTINE'S  DAY.  1743. 

'Tis  said  that  under  distant  skies 

(Nor  you  the  i'act  deny) 
What  first  attracts  an  Indian's  eyes 

Uecomes  his  deity. 


valentine's  day. 

Perhaps  a  lily  or  a  rose, 

That  shares  the  morning's  ray, 

May  to  the  waking  swain  disclose 
The  regent  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  a  plant  in  yonder  grove, 
Enrich'd  with  fragrant  power, 

May  tempt  his  vagrant  eyes  to  rove 
Where  blooms  the  sovereign  flower. 

Percird  on  the  cedar's  topmost  bough. 
And  gay  with  gilded  wings, 

Perchance,  the  patron  of  his  vow, 
Some  artless  linnet  sings. 

The  swain  surveys  her  pleased,  afraid, 
Then  low  to  Earth  he  bends, 

And  owns  upon  her  friendly  aid 
His  healtli,  his  life,  depends. 

\';iin  futile  idols,  bird,  or  flower. 
To  tempt  a  votary's  prayer! 

How  would  his  hunjble  homage  tower 
Should  he  behold  my  fair ! 

Yes  —  might  the  Pagan's  waking  eyes 
O'er  Flavia's  beauty  range, 

lie  there  would  fix  his  lasting  choice. 
Nor  dare  nor  wish  to  channe. 
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The  I'iital  liours  are  wondrous  near. 
That  from  tliesc  fountains  bear  my  dear ; 
A  little  space  is  given  in  vain  ; 
She  robs  my  sight,  and  shuns  the  plain. 

A  little  space  for  me  to  prove 
My  boundless  flame,  my  endless  love; 
And,  like  the  train  of  vulgar  hours. 
Invidious  Time  that  space  devours. 

Near  yonder  beach  is  Delia's  way, 
On  that  I  gaze  the  livelong  day; 
No  eastern  monarch's  dazzling  pride 
Should  draw  my  longing  eyes  aside. 

The  chief  that  knows  of  succours  nigh. 
And  sees  his  mangled  legions  die. 
Casts  not  a  more  impatient  glance. 
To  see  the  loitering  aids  advance. 

Not  more  the  school-boy,  that  expires 
Far  from  his  native  home,  requires 
To  see  some  friend's  familiar  face. 
Or  meet  a  parent's  last  embrace 

She  comes — but,  ah  !  what  crowds  of  beaux 
In  radiant  bands  my  fair  enclose ! 
Oh!  better  hadst  thou  shunn'd  the  green  ; 
Oh,  Delia!  better  far  unseen. 

Methinks,  by  all  my  tender  fears. 
By  all  my  sighs,  by  all  my  tears, 
I  might  from  torture  now  be  free — 
'Tis  more  than  death  to  part  from  thee ! 
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SOXG.   1744. 


The  lovely  Delia  smiles  again ! 

That  killing  frown  has  left  her  brow  ; 
Can  she  forgive  my  jealous  pain, 

And  give  me  back  my  angry  vow  ? 

Love  is  an  April's  doubtful  day ; 

A  while  we  see  the  tciupest  lower, 
Anon  the  radiant  Heaven  survey, 

And  quite  forget  the  Hitting  shower. 

The  flowers,  that  hung  their  languid  head, 
Are  burnish'd  by  the  transient  rains  ; 

The  vines  their  wonted  tendrils  spread, 
And  double  verdure  gilds  the  plains. 

The  spritely  birds,  that  droopVl  no  less 
Beneath  the  power  of  rain  and  wind, 

In  every  raptured  note  express 
The  joy  1  feel — when  thou  art  kind. 
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Pkrhafs  it  is  not  love,  said  I, 
That  melts  my  soul  when  I'lavia's  nigh 
Where  wit  and  sense  like  hers  agree, 
One  may  be  pl(;as(;d,  and  yet  be  free. 

The  beauties  of  her  polish'd  mind 
It  needs  no  lover's  eye  to  find  ; 
Th<:  hermit  freezing  in  his  cell 
Might  wish  the  gentle  I'lavia  well. 
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It  is  not  love — averse  to  hear 
The  servile  chain  that  lovers  wear ; 
Let,  let  nie  all  my  tears  remove, 
My  doubts  dispel — it  is  not  love. 

Oh!  when  did  wit  so  hrightly  shine 
In  any  form  less  lair  than  thine? 

It  is it  is  Love's  subtle  fire. 

And  under  friendship  lurks  desire. 
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O'er  desert  plains,  and  rushy  meers, 

And  wither'd  heaths  1  rove; 
Where  tree,  nor  spire,  nor  cot  appears, 

I  pass  to  meet  my  love. 

But  though  ray  path  were  damask'd  o'er 

With  beauties  e'er  so  fine, 
My  busy  thoughts  would  fly  before 

To  fix  alone — on  thine. 

Nor  fir-crown'd  hills  could  give  delight, 

No  palace  please  mine  eye; 
No  pyramids  aerial  height, 

\>  here  mouldering  monarchs  lie. 

Unmoved  should  eastern  kings  advance. 

Could  1  the  pageant  see  ; 
Splendour  might  catch  one  scornful  glance. 

Not  steal  one  thought  from  thee. 
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WINTER,  1746. 

No  more,  ye  warbling  birds!  rejoice  : 
Of  all  that  cheer "il  the  plain. 

Echo  alone  preserves  her  voice. 
And  she — repeats  ray  pain. 

AVhere'er  my  lovesick  limbs  I  lay. 
To  shun  the  rushing  wind. 

Its  busy  murmur  seems  to  say, 
'  She  never  will  be  kind  !' 

The  Naiads  o'l  r  their  IVozen  urns 

Jn  icy  chains  repine, 
And  each  in  sullen  silence  mourns 

Her  freedom  lost,  like  mine  ! 

Soon  will  the  Sun's  returning  rays 
The  cheerless  frost  control, 

"When  will  relenting  Delia  chase 
The  winter  of  my  soul? 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  RELAPSE. 

JJy  the  side  of  a  grove,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 

A\  here  whisper'd  the  beech,  and  where  murmur'd 

the  rill, 
I  vow'd  to  the  .Muses  my  time  and  my  care. 
Since  neither  could  win  me  the  smiles  of  my  fair. 

Free  I  ranged  like  the  birds,  like  the  birds  free  I 
sung,  [tongue  ; 

And  D«;lia's  loved  name  scarce  escaped  from  my 
Hut  if  once  a  smooth  accent  delighted  my  ear, 
1  shouM  uisli,  unawares,  that  my  Delia  might  hear. 
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With  fairest  ideas  my  hosoin  T  stored, 
Allusive  to  none  but  tlie  nympli  I  adored  ; 
And  the  more  I  with  study  my  fancy  refined, 
The  deeper  impression  slic  made  on  my  mind. 

So  long  as  of  Nature  the  charms  I  pursue, 
I  still  must  my  Delia's  dear  image  renew  ; 
The  Graces  have  yielded  with  Delia  to  rove, 
And  the  Muses  are  all  in  alliance  with  Love. 


THE  HOSE-BITD. 

'  See,  Daphne!  see,  (Florelio  cried) 
And  learn  the  sad  effects  of  pride; 
Yon  shelter'd  Rose,  how  safe  conceal'd  ! 
How  quickly  blasted  when  reveal'd ! 

•  The  Sun  with  warm  attractive  rays 
Tempts  it  to  wanton  in  the  blaze  ; 
A  gale  succeeds  from  eastern  skies. 
And  all  its  blushing  radiance  dies. 

*  So  you,  my  fair !  of  charms  divine. 
Will  quit  the  plains,  too  fond  to  shine. 
Where  Fame's  transporting  rays  allure. 
Though  here  more  happy,  more  secure. 

'  The  breath  of  some  neglected  maid 
Shall  make  you  sigh  you  left  the  shade  ; 
A  breath  to  ucauty's  bloom  unkind, 
As  tQ  the  rose  an  eastern  wind.' 

The  nymph  replied,  '  You  first,  my  swain  ! 
Confine  your  sonnets  to  the  plain  ; 
One  envious  tongue  alike  disarms 
You  of  your  wit,  me  of  my  charms. 
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*  What  is,  unknown,  the  poet's  skill  ? 
Or  what  unheard,  the  tuneful  thrill  1 
What,  uuadmirctl,  a  charming  mien  ? 
Or  what  the  rose's  blush  unseen  ]' 


DAPHNFS  VISIT. 

Yr  birds  !   for  whom  I  rear'd  the  grove, 
M  ith  melting  lay  salute  my  love; 
My  Daphne  with  your  notes  detain. 
Or  1  have  rear'd  my  grove  in  vain. 

Ye  flowers!   before  her  footsteps  rise, 
Display  at  once  your  brightest  dyes, 
That  she  your  opening  charms  may  see ; 
Or  what  were  all  your  charms  to  me  ? 

Kind  Zephyr  !  brush  each  fragrant  flower, 
And  shed  its  odours  round  my  bower; 
Or  never  more,  O  gentle  wind! 
Shall  I  from  thee  refreshment  find. 

Ye  streams!  if  e'er  your  banks  1  loved, 
If  e'er  your  native  sounds  improved; 
May  each  soft  murmur  sooth  my  lair. 
Or,  oh!   'twill  (Itiperi  my  despair. 

And  thou,  my  grot!  whose  Ictnely  bounds 
'J'he  m<  laiicholy  i)in(:  sturcuiiuls. 
May  Daphne  praise  thy  peaceful  gloom. 
Or  thou  shall  prove  her  Damon's  tomb. 
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WRITTEN   IN  A 
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Adiku,  yc  jovial  youths!  who  join 
To  plunge  old  Caie  in  floods  of  wine ; 
And  as  your  dazzled  eyeballs  roll, 
Discern  hinj  struggling  in  the  bowl. 

Nor  yet  is  hope  so  wholly  flown. 
Nor  yet  is  thought  so  tedious  grown. 
But  limpid  stream  and  shady  tree 
Retain,  as  yet,  some  sweets  for  me. 

And  see,  through  yonder  silent  grove, 
See,  yonder  does  my  Daphne  rove  ! 
With  pride  her  footsteps  I  pursue. 
And  bid  your  frantic  joys  adieu. 

The  sole  confusion  I  admire 
Is  that  my  Daphne's  eyes  inspire ; 
I  scorn  the  madness  you  approve, 
And  value  reason  next  to  love. 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Yes,  these  are  the  scenes  where  with  Iris  I  stray 'd. 
But  short  was  her  sway  for  so  lovely  a  maid  ! 
In  the  bloom  of  her  youth  to  a  cloister  she  run. 
In  the  bloom  of  her  graces,  too  fair  for  a  nun  ! 
Ill-grounded,  no  doubt,  a  devotion  must  prove, 
So  fatal  to  beauty,  so  killing  to  love ! 


SONG.  R7 

Yes,  these  are  the  meadows,  the  shrubs,  and  the 
plains,  [pains ; 

Once  the  scene  of  my  pleasures,  the  scene  of  my 
How  many  soft  moments  I  spent  in  this  grove  ! 
How  fair  was  my  nymph!  and  how  fervent  my  love! 
Be  still  though,  my  heart !  thine  emotion  give  o'er; 
Renaember  the  season  of  love  is  no  more. 

AVithherhowIstray'd  amid  fountains  and  bowers  I 
Or  loiter'd  behind,  and  collected  the  flowers ! 
Then  breathless  with  ardour  my  fair  one  pursued. 
And  to  think  with  what  kindness  my  garland  she 

view  (1 ! 
But  be  still,  mvfond  heart!  this  emotion  give  o'er; 
Fain  wouldst  thou  forget  thou  must  love  her  no 

more. 


SONG. 


When  bright  Ophelia  treads  the  green 
In  all  the  pride  of  dress  and  mien, 
Averse  to  freedom,  mirth,  and  play, 
The  lofty  rival  of  the  day, 
Methinks  to  my  enchanted  eye 
The  lilies  droop,  the  roses  die. 

But  when,  disdaining  art,  the  fair 
Assumes  a  soil  engaging  air, 
Mild  as  the  opening  morn  of  May, 
And  as  the  feather'd  warblers  gay, 
The  scene  improves  where'er  she  goes, 
More  sweetly  smiles  the  pink  and  rose. 
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O  lovely  maid  !  propitious  hear, 

Nor  think  thy  Damon  insincere. 

Pity  my  wihl  th;Uisive  Hame ; 

For  though  tlie  Howers  are  still  the  sam«. 

To  me  they  languish  or  improve. 

And  plainly  tell  me  that  I  love. 


SONG. 


When  first,  Philander,  first  I  came 

Where  Avon  rolls  his  winding  stream, 

The  nymphs — how  brisk  !  the  swains — how  gay! 

To  see  Asteria,  (|tie(n  of  May ! 

The  parsons  rounil,  her  praises  sung  ! 
The  steeples  with  her  praises  rung!- 


1  thought — no  sight  that  e'er  was  seen 
Could  match  the  sight  of  Barel's  Green. 

But  now,  since  old  Eugenio  died — 
The  chief  of  poets,  and  the  pride — 
Now,  meaner  bards  in  vain  aspire 
To  raise  their  voice,  to  tune  their  lyre ; 
Their  lovely  season  now  is  o'er  ; 
Thy  notes,  Florelio,  please  no  more — 
No  more  Asteria's  smiles  are  seen — 
Adieu — the  sweets  of  Barel's  Green  ! 
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THE  HALCYON. 

Why  o'er  the  verdant  banks  of  ooze 
Does  yonder  halcyon  speed  so  fast  ? — 

Tis  all  because  she  would  not  lose 
Her  favourite  calm,  that  will  not  last. 

The  Sun  with  azure  j)aints  the  skies, 
The  stream  reflects  each  flowery  spray; 

And,  frugal  of  her  time,  she  flies 
To  take  her  fill  of  love  and  play. 

See  her,  when  rugtjed  Boreas  blows, 
M  arm  in  some  rocky  cell  remain; 

To  seek  for  pleasure,  well  she  knows, 
Would  only  then  enhance  the  pain. 

'  Descend,  (she  cries)  thou  iiated  shower. 
Deform  my  limpid  waves  to-day: 

For  I  have  chose  a  fairer  hour 
To  take  my  fill  of  love  and  play.' 

You,  too,  my  Sylvia,  sure  will  own 
Life's  azure  seasons  swiftly  roll; 

And  when  our  youth  or  health  is  flown. 
To  think  of  love  but  shocks  the  soul. 

Could  Damon  hut  deserve  thy  charms. 
As  thou  art  Damon's  only  theme. 

He'd  fly  as  quick  to  Delia's  arms 

As  yontler  halcyon  skims  the  stream. 
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EPITAPH'. 

Heke,  here  she  Hes,  a  budding  rose 

Blasted  before  its  bloom, 
"Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 

Beyond  that  Power's  perfume. 
To  those  who  for  her  death  are  grieved, 

This  consolation's  given; 
She  's  from  the  storms  of  life  relieved 

To  shine  more  bright  in  Heaven, 

'   In  Hales-Oweii  church-yard,  on  Miss  Anne  Powell. 
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Of  David  Mallkt,  having  no  written  memorial,  I 
am  able  to  give  no  otiier  account  tliansuch  as  is  sup- 
plied by  thcunantliorizcd  lo(nuuily  of  common  fame, 
and  a  very  slight  personal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  liis  original  one  of  the  Macgrcgors,  a 
clan  that  became,  al)Out  sixty  years  ago,  under  the 
conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so  infa- 
mous for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name  was 
annulled  by  a  legal  abolition;  and  when  they  were 
all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the  father,  I 
suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself  Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents, 
compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  high  school  at  I'Min- 
burgh  ;  a  mean  odice,  of  w  Inch  he  did  not  aller- 
wards  delight  to  hear.  J5ut  he  surmounteil  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  birlh  and  fortune;  for,  when  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  ap|ilicd  to  the  college  of  V^din- 
burgh  lor  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons,  Malloch  was 
recfjmmendeii ;  and  1  never  heard  that  he  dishonoured 
his  credentials. 

When  his  pujiils  were  sent  to  see  the  world,  they 
were  cntrusleil  to  his  care;  and,  having  conducted 
them  round  the  coninioii  circle;  of  modish  travels,  ho 
returned  with  Ihem  to  Lonilon,  where,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  family  in  which  In-  resided,  he  naturally 
gained  admission  to  many  persons  of  the  liighest 
rank,  and  the  highest  character ;  to  wits,  nobles,  and 
statesmen. 
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Of  liis  works,  1  know  not  whether  I  nan  trace  tho 
scries.  His  fust  production  was  '  William  and  Mar- 
garet': of  which,  thona,h  it  contains  nodiinj;-  very 
striking;  or  dillicnlt,  he  lias  heen  envied  the  reputa- 
tion ;  and  planiai ism  has  heen  holdl}  charj^ed,  hut 
never  proved. 

Not  lonj?  afterwards  he  puhlished  the  '  liXenrsion' 
(1728);  a  desultory  and  capricious  view  of  such 
scenes  of  nature  as  his  fancy  led  hitn,  or  his  know- 
ledge enahlcd  him,  to  descrihc.  It  is  not  devoid  of 
poetical  s|)irit.  Many  of  his  images  are  striking,and 
many  of  the  paragraphs  arc  elegant.  The  cast  of 
diction  seems  to  be  copied  from  Thomson,  whose 
'Seasons'  were  then  in  their  full  blossom  of  reputa- 
tion.    Tie  has  Thomson's  beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  '  Verbal  Criticism'  (173.'})  was  writ- 
ten to  pay  coint  to  I'opc,  on  a  sul^ject  w hich  he  either 
did  not  understand,  or  willingly  misrepresented  ;  and 
is  little  more  than  an  improvem('nt,  or  rather  expan- 
sion, of  a  fragment  which  Po|)e  printed  in  a  Miscel- 
lany long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular  |)oem. 
I'here  is  in  this  piece  more  pertncss  than  wit,  and 
more  confidence  tiiaii  knowledge.  The  versification  is 
tolerabh;,  nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  higher  jiraise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  '  l-urydice,'  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1731  ;  of  which  I  know  not  the  reception 
nor  tlie  merit,  but  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean 
jjcrformanee.  lie;  was  not  then  loo  high  to  accept  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of 
which  can  be  much  commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronun- 
ciation so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished  as  a  Scot, 
he  seems  inclined  to  disencumber  himself  from  all 
adherences  of  his  original,  and  took  upon  him  to 
change  his  name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  Iwiglish 
Mullet,  without  any  imaginable  reason  of  preference 
which  the  eye  or  ear  can  discover.  What  other  proofs 

'  '  William  and  Margaret'  was  printed  in  Aaron  Hill's 
'  Plain  Dealer,'  N»  3G,  July  24,  1724. 
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lie  gave  of  disrespect  fo  iiis  native  country,  I  know 
not;  but  it  was  remarivrd  of  iiini,  that  lie  was  the 
only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  familiarly, 
published  his  '  EsSiiy  on  JNIau,'  but  concealed  the 
author;  and,  when  Mallet  entered  one  day,  Pope 
asked  him  sli<;htly  what  there  was  new.  Mallet  told 
him,  that  the  newest  piece  was  somethirijj  called  an 
'  Essay  ou  Man,'  which  he  had  inspected  idl},  and 
seeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  wlio  had  nei- 
ther skill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
bad  tossed  it  away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit, 
told  him  the  secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prc- 
jiared  MT.jO)  for  the  press,  Mallet  was  employed  to 
jircJix  a  Life,  «hich  he  has  written  with  elegance, 
perhaps  ^^ith  some  affectation;  but  with  so  much 
more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that,  when 
lie  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  AJarlborough, 
W  arburton  remarked,  that  he  might  pcrhaj)S  forget 
that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten 
that  I'aeon  was  a  phil(iso|)her. 

V\  hen  the  Prince  of  W  ales  was  driven  from  the 
palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition, ke|)t  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease his  popularity  by  the  j)atronage  of  literature, 
and  made  .Mallet  his  under-secretary,  with  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  jiounds  a  year.  'I'homson  likewise 
had  a  pension  ;  and  they  were  associated  in  the  com- 
position of  'The  .Mastpie  of  Allred,'  which,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  was  played  at  Cliefden  in  17  10;  it  was 
afterwards  almost  wholly  chang<  d  by  Mallet,  and 
brought  u|)on  thr- stage  at  J)rnr}  Lane  in  17;'jl,  but 
with  no  great  success. 

Malb-t,  in  a  familiar  eoriMisaliim  uith  (iarrick, 
discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  cx- 
<  rting  uj)on  the  l^ite  of  .Marlborough,  let  him  know, 
that,  ill  the  series  of  gnat  men  <pii<kly  to  be  exhi- 
bited,  he   should   find  ti    niche  for  the    hero    of  the 
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'J'lioalic.  (lariirk  ])iofosscd  to  woiiflcr  I)y  what  ar- 
tiliio  he  conhl  he  iiidodiiced:  l)ut  JMallet  let  him 
kiiDW,  that,  by  a  dexterous  aiitiei|)ali(ni,  ho  should 
tiv  him  ill  a  eoiispieiioiis  place.  "  jMr.  I\[allct,  (says 
(lariick,  in  liis  f^iatitiide  of  oxiillalidii)  have  you 
left  o(V  to  write  lor  the  stajfo  ?"  Mallet  then  con- 
fessed that  he  had  a  drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick 
promised  to  act  it;   and  '  Allred'  was  pioduced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Lil'e  ol'  the  Duke  of 
^Nlarlboronsh  shows,  with  strong  conviction,  how 
little  conlidence  can  be  placed  in  poslhiimoiis  re- 
nown. \\hcn  he  died,  it  was  soon  flelermined  that 
his  story  should  be  delivered  to  poslerify ;  and  the 
papers  supposed  to  coiifain  the  necessary  iiilbrmation 
were  delivered  to  Lord  Alolesworlli,  who  had  been 
his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When  Moles worlh  died, 
the  same  papers  were  transferred  with  the  same  de- 
sign to  Sir  Kiehard  Steele,  who  in  some  of  his  exi- 
gences put  tliein  in  pawn.  They  remained  with  the 
old  duchess,  who  in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to 
Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  resvard  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  i)rohibition  to  insert  any  verses. 
Glover  rejected,  I  suppose,  with  disdain,  the  legacy, 
and  devolved  the  w  hole  vvork  upon  Mallet ;  who 
had  from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  wlio  talked  of  the  disco- 
veries which  he  had  made;  but  left  not,  when  he 
died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  prince's  service  he  published 
'  Mustapha,'  with  a  [nologue  by  Thomson,  not  mean, 
but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  received  from 
Mallet  for  '.Agamemnon.'  The  epilogue,  said  to  be 
written  by  a  friend,  was  composed  in  haste  by  Mal- 
let, in  the  place  of  one  promised,  which  was  never 
given.  'I'his  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  his 
master.  It  was  acted  at  Driiry  Lane  in  1739,  and 
was  well  received,  but  ^vas  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  men- 
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tioned.  '  The  Alasque  of  Alfred,'  in  coiijiincliou  with 
Tlioinson. 

I'or  some  time  aftemards  he  lay  at  rest.  After  a 
long  interval,  his  next  work  was  'Amyntor  and 
Theodora'  (1747),  a  long  story  in  blank  verse;  in 
which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  copiousness 
and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  sentiment,  and 
imagery  well  adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy. 
lint  it  is  blank  verse.  This  he  sold  to  Yaillant  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was 
Dot  great,  and  it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  de- 
pendance  on  the  prince,  found  his  way  to  Boling- 
broke;  a  man  whose  pride  and  itetnlance  made  his 
kindness  dillicnlt  to  gain,  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet 
was  content  to  court  by  an  act,  which,  1  li(>i)e,  was 
unwillingly  performed.  \\  hen  it  was  found  that  Po|)e 
had  clandestinely  printed  an  unauthorized  pamphlet 
called  'The  Patriot  King,'  JJolingbrokc,  iii  a  fit  of 
useless  fnry,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner  of  iiis  ven- 
geance. Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  spirit,  to 
refuse  the  ollice  ;  and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after, 
with  the  legiicy  of  Ijord  ljolingbrok<''s  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  I'raiik- 
lin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  'J'hese,  among 
tin;  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  will.  The  question 
was  referred  to  arbitrators  ;  but  when  they  decided 
against  .M:dlet,  he  refusiil  to  }iild  to  the  awarti ;  and 
by  the  help  ol  Miller  the  bookseller,  published  all 
that  he  could  find,  but  with  success  very  much  below 
his  e\|iectation. 

Ill  l/.'Vi,  his  inasf|ue  of  '  liritaiinia '  was  acted  at 
Driiry  Lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  ol"  lllvira' in  17^.1;  in 
w  liieli  year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Hook  of 
Liitries  for  shi|is  in  the  port  of  liondon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  ^,  when  the  nation 
*  Tlie  war  of  I7.»(j. 
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was  o\:is|i(M:it«(l  l)y  ill  sucooss,  he  was  employed  to 
liim  (111'  |iul>lic  vciii;i'aii(0  upon  JJyiijr,  :""fl  wrote  a 
lotlcM- of  acciisalidii  (iiidcr  <lie  rliaraclor  of  a  '  Plain 
jNIaii.'  'I'lio  jiapcr  was  wifli  f^ieat  iiidiistry  rircnlated 
and  dispersed  ;  and  he,  for  his  seasonaMe  interven- 
tion, had  a  eonsideral)!(!  pension  bestowed  upon  him, 
which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  lite  he  went  with  his  wife 
to  iMance;  hut  after  a  while,  lindinjj  his  health  dc- 
elininii:,  lie  returned  alone  to  Ihigland,  and  died  in 
Aj)ril,  17G5. 

He  was  twiee  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had 
several  ehildren.  One  daughter,  who  married  an 
Italian  of  rank  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
'Almida,'  whieh  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  His 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  stew- 
ard, who  had  a  eonsiderahle  fortune,  which  she  took 
care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

J  lis  stature  was  diniinnlive,  but  he  was  regularly 
formed  ;  his  apjiearanee,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was 
agreeable,  and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommen- 
dation that  dress  eoidd  give  it.  J  lis  conversatioa 
w  as  elegant  and  easy.  The  rest  of  his  character  may, 
without  injury  to  his  memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class. 
'J'here  is  no  species  of  composition  in  which  he  was 
eminent.  His  Dramas  hacl  tiieir  day,  a  short  day, 
and  are  forgotten;  his  blank  verse  seems  to  my  ear 
the  echo  of'J'hom»on.  His  '  Life  of  Jlacon'  is  known 
as  it  is  ap|)ended  to  Haeon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  His  works  arc  such  as  a  writer, 
bustling  in  the  world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and 
emerging  occasionally  from  time  to  time  into  notice, 
might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence;  but 
which,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no 
great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the  succes- 
sion of  things  produces  new  topics  of  conversation 
and  other  modes  of  amusement. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

WILLIAM  LORD  MANSFIELD', 

LORD  CHIF.F  JUSTICE  OF  KNGLAND. 

]N  o  man  in  ancient  Uon)e,  my  Lord,  would  have 
been  surprised,  I  believe,  to  see  a  poet  inscribe 
his  works  either  to  Cicero  or  the  younger  Pliny  ; 
not  to  mention  any  more  among  her  most  cele- 
brated names.  Tluy  w ere  botli,  it  is  true,  [)ublic 
magistrates  of  the  first  distinction,  and  had  ap- 
plied themselves  severely  to  the  study  of  the 
laws,  in  which  both  eminently  excelled:  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  illustrious  orators,  and 
employed  their  eloquence  in  the  service  of  their 
clients  and  their  country :  but  as  they  had  both 
embellished  their  other  talents  by  early  culti- 
vating the  finer  arts,  and  \>  hich  has  spread,  we 
see,  a  peculiar  light  and  grace  over  all  tlu  ir  pro- 
ductions, no  species  of  polite  literature  coidd  l)e 
foreign  to  their  tasteor  patronage;  and,  in  ellecl, 
we  find  they  were  the  friends  an«l  protectors  of 
the  best  poets  their  respective  ages  produced. 

It  is  from  a  jiarity  of  character,  my  Lord,  and 
which  will  occur  olniously  to  every  eye,  that  1 

'   l'reli\<.-il  III  ail  tilili<iii  at'  lln;  Aullmr'!*  works,  in  175!f. 
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am  induced  to  place  your  name  at  the  head  of 
this  Collection,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  ditferent 
things  1  have  written. 

Nee,  Plirebo  fjratior  ulla  ' 

Qiiani  silii  qiiic  V  ari  piaiscripsit  pagina  noiiieii. 

And  were  I  as  sure,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  deserving 
of  your  regard,  as  I  am  that  these  verses  wore  not 
apphed  with  more  propriety  at  first  than  tliey  are 
now,  the  pubhc  wouhl  universally  justify  my  am- 
bition in  presenting  it  to  you  :  but  of  that  the  pub- 
lic only  must  and  will  judge,  in  the  last  appeal. 
There  is  but  one  thing,  to  bespeak  their  favour 
and  your  friendship,  that  I  dare  be  positive  in, 
without  which  you  are  the  last  person  in  J3ritain 
to  whom  I  should  have  thought  of  addressing  it ; 
and  this  any  man  may  affirm  of  himself  without 
vanity,  because  it  is  ecpially  in  every  man's  power : 
of  all  that  I  have  written  on  any  occasion,  there  is 
not  a  line  which  I  am  afraid  to  own,  either  as  an 
honest  man,  a  good  subject,  or  a  true  lover  of  my 
country. 

I  have  thus,  my  Lord,  dedicated  some  few  mo- 
ments, the  first  day  of  this  new  year,  to  send  you, 
according  to  good  old  custom,  a  present ;  an  hum- 
ble one  I  confess  it  is,  and  that  can  have  little 
other  value  but  what  arises  from  the  disposition  of 
the  sender.  On  that  account,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  unacceptable;  for  it  is,  indeed,  an 
ottering  rather  of  the  heart  than  the  head  ;  an  effu- 
sion of  those  sentiments  which  great  merit,  era- 
ployed  to  the  best  purposes,  naturally  creates. 

May  you  enjoy,  my  Lord,  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  and  many  more  years,  that  sound 
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health  of  mind  and  body  which  your  important 
Jabours  for  the  piibhc  so  much  want,  and  so  justly 
merit ;  and  may  you  soon  have  the  satisfaction  to 
see,  what  I  know  you  so  ardently  wish,  this  de- 
structive war,  however  necessary  on  our  part, 
concluded  by  a  safe  and  lasting  peace.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  all  the  noble  arts,  no  less  useful  than 
ornamental  to  human  life,  and  that  now  languish, 
may  again  flourish  under  the  eye  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  few  who  think,  and  feel  as  you  do, 
for  the  advantage  and  honour  of  Great  Britain. 
1  am,  with  the  sincerest  attachment. 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant. 
Jan.  1,  1759. 


TO  THE 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  ^ 

Your  Grace  has  given  leave  that  these  few  po- 
ems slioiilfl  appear  in  the  world  under  the  patron- 
age of  your  name  ;  but  this  leave  would  have  been 
refused,  I  know,  had  you  expected  to  find  your 
own  praises,  however  just,  in  any  part  of  the 
present  address.  I  do  not  say  it,  my  Lord,  in  the 
style  of  compliment:  genuine  ntodesty  (the  com- 
panion and  tlie  grace  of  true  merit)  may  be  surely 
<lisfiiigui.sli((l  tioui  the  afli  elation  of  it ;  as  surely 
as  the  native  glowini;  of  a  fine  complexion  from 
that  artificial  colouriri'j,  uliieh  is  iisrd,  in  vain,  to 
supply  what  Nature  had  denied,  or  has  resumed. 

'  Tlii»  df^dicnlioii  was   prcfixi'il   liy   llif   Aiillior  lo   n  siiiwll 
ColliTlioii  of  liii  (Kieiii^,  |)iil)li>lit(l  in  I7(>'i. 
43.  K 
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Yet  ppiniit  mc  just  to  liiiit,  my  Lord,  wliile  I 
restrain  my  Ihii  tVoni  all  eiilaifiomcnt,  that  if  (he 
fairest  public  character  must  be  rais('<l  upon  pri- 
vate virtue,  as  surely  it  must;  your  i^raci;  has  laid 
already  tlu^  securest  t'ouMdatioii  ot"  the  fornier  in 
the  latter:  the  eyes  ot"  u)aukind  are  therefore 
turned  upon  you,  and  from  what  you  are  known 
to  have  done  in  one  way,  they  reasonably  look 
for  whatever  can  be  expected  from  a  great  and 
good  man  in  the  other. 

The  Author  of  these  lighter  amusements  hopes 
soon  to  present  your  grace  with  something  more 
solid,  more  deserving  your  attention,  in  the  Life  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

You  will  then  see  that  supiuior  talents  for  war 
have  been,  though  they  rarely  are,  accompanied 
with  erpial  abilities  for  negociation  ;  and  that  the 
same  extensive  capacity  which  could  guide  all  the 
tumultuous  scenes  of  the  camp,  knew  how  to  di- 
rect, with  e(pial  skill,  the  calmer  but  more  per- 
plexing operations  of  the  cabinet. 

In  the  meanwhile,  that  you  may  live  to  adorn 
the  celebrated  and  dillicult  title  you  wear;  that 
you  may  be,  like  him,  the  defender  of  your  coun- 
try in  days  of  public  danger ;  and  in  times  of 
peace,  what  is  perhaps  less  frequently  found,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  those  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  by  w  hich  human  nature  is  exalted,  and  human 
society  rendered  more  happy ;  this,  my  Lord,  is 
respectfully  the  wish  of, 

Your  Grace's 

Most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

David  Mallet. 


AMYNTOR  AND  THEODORA. 

En  ^T^rce  ©antos. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  Poem  was  originally  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  planned  out,  several  years  ago,  into 
a  regular  tragedy  :  but  the  Author  found  it  neces- 
sary to  change  his  tirst  design,  and  to  give  his 
work  the  form  it  now  appears  in,  for  reasons  with 
wliicli  it  might  ije  impertinent  to  trouble  the  pub- 
lic ;  though,  to  a  man  who  thinks  and  feels  iu 
a  certain  luauuv  r,  those  reasons  were  invincibly 
strong. 

As  the  scene  of  the  piece  is  laid  in  the  most 
remote  and  untVequented  of  all  the  Hebrides,  or 
AVestern  Isles,  that  surround  one  part  of  Great 
Britain  ;  it  may  not  lie  improper  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  he  will  lind  a  particular  account  of  it 
in  a  little  treatise,  puldished  near  half  a  century 
ago,  under  the  tith'  of  '  A  V'ovage  to  St.  Kilda.' 
The  Author,  who  had  himself  been  upon  the  spot, 
describes,  at  length,  the  situation,  extent,  and 
produce  of  that  solitary  island;  sketches  out  the 
natural  history  of  the  i)irds  of  season  that  transmi- 
grate thither  anuuiilly,  and  relates  the  singular 
customs  that  still  pr»\  ailed  among  the  inhabitants; 
a  race  of  people  then  the  most  uncorrupted  in  their 
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nianiiors,  and  tlicroioro  the  least  unhappy  in  their 
lives,  of  any  perliaps  on  tlie  i'ace  of  the  whole 
earth  :  to  whom  might  have  been  a|)plie(l  what  an 
ancient  historian  says  of  certain  barbarous  nations, 
when  he  compares  them  with  tlieir  more  civilized 
nei2,hbours,  /^/»,s-  vahtit  apvd  has  t(/norantia  viti- 
onnii,  (juain  upnd  (Jracos  omnia  phihsopkorum 
praccptn. 

They  live  together,  as  in  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  heart,  so  in  the  most  inviolable  harmony  and 
union  of  sentiments.  They  have  neither  silver 
nor  gold,  but  barter  among  themselves  for  the 
few  necessaries  they  may  reciprocally  want.  To 
strangers  they  are  extremely  hospitable,  and  no 
less  charitable  to  their  own  poor  ;  for  whose  re- 
lief each  family  in  the  island  contributes  its  share 
monthly,  and  at  every  festival  sends  them  be- 
sides a  portion  of  mutton  or  beef.  Both  sexes 
have  a  genius  to  poetry,  and  compose  not  only 
songs  but  pieces  of  a  more  elevated  turn  in  their 
own  language,  which  is  very  emphatical.  One  of 
those  islanders  having  been  prevailed  with  to 
visit  the  greatest  trading  town  in  North  Britain, 
was  intinilely  astonished  at  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, and  at  the  mighty  kingdoms,  for  such  he 
reckoned  the  larger  isles,  by  which  they  sailed. 
lie  would  not  venture  himself  into  the  streets  of 
that  city  without  being  led  by  the  hand.  At 
sight  of  the  great  church,  he  owned  that  it  was 
indeed  a  lofty  rock,  but  insisted  that,  in  his  na- 
tive country  of  St.  Kilda,  there  were  others  still 
higher  ;  however  the  caverns  formed  in  it,  (so  he 
named  the  pillars  and  arches  on  which  it  is  raised) 
were  hollowed,  he  said,  more  coramodiously  than 
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any  he  had  ever  seen  there.  At  the  shake  occa- 
sioned in  the  steeple,  and  the  horrible  din  that 
sounded  in  his  ears  upon  tolling  out  the  great  bells, 
he  appeared  under  the  utmost  consternation,  be- 
lieving the  frame  of  nature  \vas  falling  to  pieces 
about  him.  He  thought  the  persons  \vho  wore 
masks,  not  distinguishing  whether  they  were  men 
or  women,  had  been  guilty  of  some  ill  thing,  for 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  show  their  faces.  The 
beauty  and  stateliness  of  the  trees  which  he  saw 
then  for  the  first  time,  (as  in  his  own  island  there 
grows  not  a  shrub)  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
him  ;  but  he  observed,  with  a  kind  of  terror,  that 
as  he  passed  among  their  branches,  they  pulled 
him  back  again.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  drink 
a  pretty  large  dose  of  strong  waters,  and  upon 
finding  himself  drowsy  after  it,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  a  slumber,  which  he  fancied  was  to  be  his 
last,  he  expressed  to  his  companions  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction he  felt  in  so  easy  a  passage  out  of  this 
w  orld ;  for,  said  he,  '  it  is  attended  w  ith  no  kind 
of  pain.' 

Among  such  sort  of  men  it  was  that  Aurelius 
sought  refuge  from  the  violence  and  cruelty  of 
his  «iiemies. 

The  time  appears  to  have  been  towards  the  lat- 
t('r  part  of  the  nign  of  King  Charles  II.  when 
those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him,  with  no 
h  ss  erutltv  than  impolicy,  made  tlu;  people  of 
that  countrv  <lesp«rate  ;  and  then  plumUred,  im- 
prisoufd,  «ir  butchertil  them,  for  the  uatinul  elVects 
(if  such  d(  >pair.  Tin;  Ixst  and  worthiest  men 
W(  re  oflrii  the-  oltjccis  ol  their  most  unr«  Iciiting 
fuiy.      I'nder  tin;   title  of  fauiilies,  or  seditious, 
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tliey  afl'ectt'd  to  hciil,  and  of  course  persecuted, 
whofvor  wished  well  to  his  country,  or  ventured  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  a  legal  go- 
vernment. I  have  now  in  my  hands  the  co|)y  of 
a  warrant,  signed  by  King  Charles  himself,  for 
military  execution  upon  them,  without  process  or 
conviction;  and  I  know  that  the  original  is  still 
kept  in  the  Secretary's  oflicc  for  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom.  Tluis  much  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  misled  to 
look  upon  the  relation  given  by  Aurelius  in  the 
second  Canto,  as  drawn  from  the  wantonqcss  of 
imagination,  when  it  hardly  arises  to  strict  histo- 
rical truth. 

What  reception  this  Poem  may  meet  with,  the 
Author  cannot  foresee;  and  in  his  humble,  but 
happy  retirement,  he  needs  not  be  overanxious  to 
know.  He  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  one  re- 
gular and  consistent  whole,  to  be  true  to  nature 
in  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  language 
in  his  manner  of  expressing  them.  If  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  these  points,  but  above  all  in  ettectually 
touching  the  passions;  which,  as  it  is  the  g<>nuine 
province,  so  is  it  the  great  triumph  of  poetry  ;  the 
candour  of  his  more  discerning  readers  will  rea- 
dily overlook  mistakes,  or  failures,  in  things  of 
less  importance. 
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THE  HERMIT. 

Addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Chest erjield. 


^0  iWrs.  i«alkt. 

Thou  faithful  partner  of  a  heart  thy  own, 
Whose  pain  or  pleasure  springs  from  thine  alone; 
Thou,  true  as  Honour,  as  Compassion  kind. 
That  in  sweet  union  harmonize  thy  mind; 
Here,  while  thy  eyes  for  sad  Amyntor's  woe 
And  Theodoras  wreck,  with  tears  o'erflow, 
O  may  thy  friend's  warm  wish,  to  Heaven  preferr'd 
For  thee,  for  him,  by  ijracious  Heaven  be  heard! 
So  her  fair  hour  of  fortune  shall  be  thine 
Unniix'd,  and  all  Amyntor's  fondness  mine: 
So  throufjh  long  vernal  life,  with  blended  ray. 
Shall  Love  light  up  and  I'ricndship  close  our  day; 
Till,  summon'd  late  this  lower  heaven  to  leave. 
One  sigh  shall  end  us,  and  one  earth  receive. 


CAMO  I. 

Far  in  the  watery  waste,  where  his  broad  wave 
From  world  to  world  the  vast  Atlantic  rolls 
On  fr<mi  the  piny  shores  of  l-abraflor 
To  frozen   Thulc  east,  her  airy  height 
Aloft  to  Heaven  remotest  Kilrla  lifts, 
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Last  of  the  sca-i-irt  Jlcbriilcs,  that  guard, 
In  filial  (rain,  JJiilaiiiiia's  parent  coast. 
Tlirice  haj)|)y  laii«l!  though  freezing  on  the  verge 
Of  arctic  skies,  yet  bUuneless  still  of  arts 
That  |)olisli  to  deprave  each  softer  clime, 
^Vitli  siiiiph'  N'aline,  sinipl*!  Virtue,  bless'd! 
Beyond  Anibilion's  walk,  \vhere  never  War 
Uprear'd  his  sanguine  standard,  nor  unsheath'd. 
For  wealth  or  power,  the  desolating  sword; 
WluMe  Luxury,  soft  siren,  who  around 
To  Ihonsarnl  nations  deals  her  nectar'd  cup 
Of  pleasing  bane,  that  sooths  at  once  and  kills. 
Is  yet  a  name  unknown  :  but  calm  content, 
That  lives  to  reason,  ancient  faith  that  binds 
The  plain  community  of  guileless  hearts 
In  love  and  union,  innocence  of  ill 
Their  guardian  genius;  these,  the  powers  that  rule 
This  little  world,  to  all  its  sons  secure 
Man's  happiest  life  ;  the  soul  serene  and  sound 
From  passion's  rage,  the  body  from  disease : 
Red  on  each  cheek  behold  the  rose  of  health; 
Firm  in  each  sinew  vigour's  pliant  spring. 
By  temperance  braced  to  peril  and  to  pain, 
Amid  the  Hoods  they  stem,  or  on  the  steep 
Of  upright  rocks  their  straining  steps  surmount, 
P'or  food  or  pastime:  these  light  up  their  morn. 
And  close  their  eve  in  slumber  sweetly  deep. 
Beneath  the  north,  within  the  circling  swell 
Of  Ocean's  raging  sound  ;    but  last  and  best. 
What  Avarice,  what  Ambition,  shall  not  know, 
True  Liberty  is  theirs,  the  Heaven-sent  guest, 
AVho  in  the  cave,  or  on  the'  uncultured  wild. 
With  Lidependencc  dwells  and  peace  of  mind. 
In  youth,  in  age,  their  sun  that  never  sfcts. 
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Daughter  of  Heaven  and  Xatiire,  deign  thy  aid, 
Spontaneous  Muse!   O  whether  from  the  depth 
Of  evening  forest,  brown  with  broadest  shade. 
Or  from  the  brow  subhnie  of  vernal  Alp 
As  morning  dawns,  or  from  the  vale  at  noon, 
By  some  soft  stream  that  slides  with  liquid  foot 
Tiirougii  bowery  groves,  where  Inspiration  sits 
And  listens  to  thy  lore,  ausj)icious  come! 
O'er  these  wild  waves,  o'er  this  unharbonrd  shore, 
Thy  wing  hish-hovering  spread ;  and  to  the  gale, 
The  boreal  spirit  breathing  liberal  round 
From  echoing  hill  to  hill,  the  lyre  attune 
\\'ith  answering  cadence  free,  as  best  beseems 
The  tragic  theme  my  plaintive  verse  unfolds. 

Here  good  Aurelius — and  a  scene  more  wild 
The  world  around,  or  deeper  solitude, 
Affliction  could  not  find — Aurelius  here. 
By  Fate  unequal  and  the  crime  of  war 
lixpell'd  his  native  home,  the  sacred  vale 
That  saw  him  bless'd,now  wretched  and  unknown, 
W  (ire  out  the  slow  remains  of  setting  life 
In  bitterness  of  thought,  and  w  itii  the  surge. 
And  with  the  sounding  storm,  his  munuur'd  moan 
'Would  often  mix — Oft  has  nineuihrauce  sad 
rii(;'  unhappy  past  recall'd,  a  taithlul  wife, 
\\  horn   Ixjve  first  chose,  whom   Keason  long  en- 

dear'd, 
I  lis  soul's  companion  ami  lii^  softer  friend; 
W  ith  one  fair  dau^llter,  in  her  rosy  prime, 
llt:r  dawn  of  optning  charms,  delene«;l<ss  left 
W  ithin  a  tyrants  grasp!   Iiis  loe  protess'd, 
I3y  civil  ma<hiess,  by  int(  inptrale  Z('al 
Tor  differing  rites,  imbitter'd  into  hale, 
\ud  criK.lty  remorseless  ! — Thus  he  lived. 
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If  this  was  life  ;  to  load  the  blast  with  sighs ; 
Jluii<i-  o'er  its  edge,  to  swell  the  flood  with  tears, 
At  niidnight  hour  ;  for  midiiight  fre(juciit  heartl 
The  lont  ly  niounier,  desolate  of  heart, 
Pour  all  the  husband,  all  the  father  forth 
]n  unavailing  anguish;  strelch'd  along 
The  naked  beach,  or  shivering  on  the  cliff, 
Smote  with  the  wintry  pole  in  bitter  storm,  [head. 
Hail,  snow,  and  shower,  dark-drifting  round  his 

Such  were  his  hours,  tiirPinie,  the  wretch's  friend, 
Life's  great  i)hysician,  skill'd  alone  to  close, 
"Where  sorrow  long  has  waked,  the  weeping  eye; 
And  from  the  brain,  with  baleful  vapours  black, 
Each  sullen  spectre  chase ;  his  balm  at  length. 
Lenient  of  pain,  through  every  fever'd  pulse 
■\Vith  gentlest  hand  infused.     A  pensive  calm 
Arose,  but  unassured;  as,  after  winds 
Of  rultiing  wing,  the  sea  subsiding  slow 
Still  trembles  from  the  storm.      Now  Reason  first 
Her  throne  resuming,  bid  Devotion  raise 
To  Heaven  his  eye,  and  through  the  turbid  mists, 
By  sense  dark-drawn  between,  adoring  own. 
Sole  arbiter  of  fate,  one  Cause  Supreme, 
All-just,  all-wise;  who  bids  what  still  is  best 
In  cloud  or  sunshine,  whose  severest  hand 
AV  ounds  but  to  heal,  and  chastens  to  amend. 

Thus  in  his  bosom,  every  weak  excess. 
The  rage  of  grief,  the  fellness  of  revenge. 
To  healthful  measure  temper'd  and  reduced 
By  Virtue's  hand,  and  in  her  brightening  beam 
Each  error  clear'd  away,  as  fen-born  fogs 
Before  the'  ascending  Sun;  through  faith  he  lives 
Beyond  Time's  bounded  contnient,  the  walks 
Of  Sin  and  Death :  anticij)ating  llcaveu 
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In  pious  hope,  he  seems  alreatly  there. 
Safe  on  her  sacred  shore,  and  sees  beyond. 
In  radiant  view,  the  world  of  hght  and  love, 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell,  where  one  fair  morn 
Still  orient  smiles  ;  and  one  diffusive  spring, 
'I'hat  fears  no  storm,  and  shall  no  winter  know, 
The'  immortal  year  empurples.     If  a  sigh 
Yet  murmurs  from  the  breast,  'tis  for  the  pangs 
Those  dearest  names,  a  wife,  a  child,  must  feel, 
Still  suffering  in  his  fate;  'tis  for  a  foe 
AA  ho,  deaf  himself  to  mercy,  may  of  Heaven 
That  mercy,  when  most  wanted,  ask  in  vain. 

The  Sun,  now  statiou'd  with  the  lucid  Twins, 
O'er  every  southern  clinu;  had  pour'd  profuse 
The  rosy  year,  and  in  each  pleasing  hue 
That  greens  the  leaf,  or  through  the  blossom  glows 
With  tlorid  light,  his  fairest  month  array 'd; 
While  Zephyr,  while  the  silver-footed  Dews, 
Her  soft  attendants,  wide  o'er  field  and  grove 
Fresh  spirit  breathe,  and  shed  perfuming  balm. 
Nor  here,  iii  this  chill  region,  on  the  brow 
Of  W  inter's  waste  dominion,  is  unfelt 
The  ray  etherial,  or  unliail'd  I  lie  rise 
Of  her  niihl  r(ii;n.      Troni  warbling  vale  and  hill, 
W  ith  wild  thyme  tlowering,  betony  and  balm, 
nine  lavender  and  carmel's'  spicy  root. 
Son"-,  fragrance,  health,  ambrosiate  every  breeze. 

Jiut,  high  above,  the  season  full  exerts 
Its  vernant  force  in  yonder  peo|)led  rocks, 
'!"<)  whose  wild  solitude,  from  worlds  unknown. 


'  Tlip  root  of  this  |ilnn),  ('<>lliorwiH<'  iiiimud  artialilis  xi/lnt- 
//Viiv.j'm  nromsilic,  iitid  liv  llic  iisitivfs  rcckoncil  ((ndial  ti) 
111.-  stomarli.      .SV^  .\f,i,liii\   Wislrni  Isl.'i  of  SrullniuL 
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Tlio  birils  of  passage  traiisinigratiiig  come, 
liiiiiuinb(  I'd  colonies  of  foreign  wing, 
At  Nature's  siininions  (heir  aerial  state 
Annual  to  foinul,  and  in  bold  voyage  steer 
O'er  this  wide  ocean,  through  yon  patliless  sky. 
One  certain  flight  to  one  appointed  shore, 
Jiy  Heaven's  directive  spirit  here  to  raise 
Their  temporary  reabn,  and  form  secure, 
>Vhcre  food  awaits  them  copious  from  the  wave. 
And  shelter  fronj  the  rock,  their  nuptial  leagues; 
Each  tribe  a|)art,  and  all  on  tasks  of  love, 
To  hatch  the  pregnant  egg,  to  rear  and  guard 
Their  helpless  infants, 'piously  intent. 

Led  by  the  day  abroad,  with  lonely  step, 
And  ruminating  sweet  and  bitter  thought, 
Aurelius,  from  the  western  bay,  his  eye 
Now  raised  to  this  amusive  scene  in  air, 
>Yith  wonder  mark'd  ;  now  cast  with  level  ray 
AA'ide  o'er  the  moving  wilderness  of  waves. 
From  pole  to  pole  through  bomidless  space  diffused, 
Magnificently  dreadful !  where  at  large 
Leviathiui,  with  each  inferior  name 
Of  sea-born  kinds,  ten  thousand  thousand  tribe*. 
Finds  endless  range  tor  pasture  and  for  sport. 
Amazed  he  gazes,  and,  adoring,  owns 
The  hand  Almighty,  who  its  channel'd  bed 
lmmeasural)le  sunk,  and  pour'd  abroad. 
Fenced  with  eternal  mounds,  the  .fluid  sphere. 
With  every  wintl  to  waft  large  commerce  on. 
Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  sever'd  worlds, 
And  link  in  bonds  of  intercourse  and  love 
Earth's  universal  family.     Now  rose 
Sweet  evening's  solemn  hour :  the  Sun,  declined, 
Hung  golden  o'er  this  nether  firmament, 
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Whose  broad  cerulean  mirror,  calmly  bright. 
Gave  back  his  beamy  visage  to  the  sky 
"With  spleiulour  uadiminish'd  ;  and  each  cloud, 
M'hite,  azure,  purple,  glowing  round  his  throne 
In  fair  aerial  landscape.     Here,  alone, 
On  earth's  remotest  verge,  Aurelius  breathed 
The  healthful  gale,  and  felt  the  smiling  scene 
With  awe-mix  d  pleasure,  musing  as  he  hung 
In  silence  o'er  the  billows  hush'd  beneath ; 
When,  lo !  a  sound,  amid  the  wave-worn  rocks, 
Deaf-murmuring  rose,  and  plaintive  roU'd  along 
I'rom  clitf  to  cavern,  as  the  breath  of  winds 
At  twilight  hour,  remote  and  hollow  heard 
Through  wintry  pines,  high  waving  o'er  the  steep 
Of  sky-crown'd  Appenine:  the  sea-pie  ceaseil 
At  once  to  warble  ;  screaming  from  his  nest 
The  fulmar  soard,  and  shot  a  westward  fliglit 
From  shore  to  sea :  on  came,  before  her  hour. 
Invading  Night,  and  hung  the  troubled  sky 
With  fearful  blackness  round^:  sad  Ocean's  face 
A  curling  undulation  shivery  swept 
From  wave  to  wave :  and  now  impetuous  rose, 
Thick  cloud  and  storm  and  ruin  on  his  wing. 
The  raging  South,  and  headlong  o'er  the  deep 
Ftl!  horrible,  with  broad-descending  idast. 
Aloft,  and  safe  beneath  a  sliciteiing  clili", 
Whose  ujoss-grown  summit  on  llie  distant  flood 
Projected  frowns,  Aurelius  stood  appall'd  ; 
1 1  is  stunn'd  ear  smot('  w  ith  all  the  thundering  main. 
His  eye  with  mountains  surging  to  the  stars. 
Commotion  inlinite.      W  here  yon  last  wave 
JJI(  ikIs  with  tilt;  sky  its  foam,  a  shi|)  in  view 

'  See  .Marliii'h  \  '>)a>:e  lo  St.  Kildii,  \>.  .»H. 
■Vi.  L 
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Shoots  siidiliii  forth,  steep-faUing fiom  thfi  cIoikIm, 
Yet  distant  s(!Cii  and  dim,  till  onuard  borne 
Before  the  bhist,  each  growiiig-  sail  ex|)ands. 
Each  mast  aspires,  and  all  the'  advancing  frame 
Bounds  on  his  eye  distinct :  with  sharpen'd  ken 
Its  course  he  watclies,  and  in  awful  thought  [hear, 
That  Power  invokes  whose  voice  the  wild  winds 
"Whose  nod  the  surge  reveres,  to  look  from  heaven, 
And  save,  who  else  must  perish,  wretched  men, 
In  this  dark  hour,  amid  the  dread  abyss. 
With  fears  amazed,  by  horrors  compass'd  round. 
But,  O  !  ill-omen'd,  death-devoted  heads  ! 
For  Death  bestrides  the  billow  ;  nor  your  own, 
Nor  others'  ofter'd  vows,  can  stay  the  flight 
Of  instant  Fate.     And,  lo!  his  secret  seat, 
Where  never  sun-beam  glinimer'd,  deep  amidst 
A  cavern's  jaws  voraginous  and  vast. 
The  stormy  Genius  of  the  deep  forsakes. 
And  o'er  the  waves,  that  roar  beneath  his  frown. 
Ascending  baleful,  bids  the  tempest  spread, 
Turbid  and  terrible  with  hail  and  rain, 
Its  blackest  pinion,  pour  its  loudening  blasts 
In  whirlwinds  forth,  and  from  their  lowest  depth 
Upturn  the  world  of  waters.     Hound  and  round 
The  tortured  ship,  at  his  imperious  call, 
Is  wheel'd  in  dizzy  whirl  :  her  guiding  helm 
Breaks  short;   her  masts  in  crashing  ruin  fail. 
And  each  rent  sail  flies  loose  in  tlistant  air. 
Now,  fearful  moment !   o'er  the  foundering  hui! 
Half  ocean  heaved,  in  one  broad  billowy  curve 
Steepfrom  the  clouds  with  horrid  shade  impends — 
Ah !  save  them,  1  leaven ! — itburstsin  deluge  down 
With  boundless  undulation;  shore  and  sky 
llebellow  to  the  roar  :  at  once  ingulf'd. 
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Vessel  and  crew  beneath  its  torrent-sweep 
Are  sunk,  to  rise  no  more.     Aurelius  wept; 
The  tear  unbidden  dew'd  his  hoary  cheek : 
He  turn'd  his  step ;  he  fled  the  fatal  scene, 
And  brooding  in  sad  silence  o'er  the  sight 
To  him  alone  disclosed,  his  wounded  heart 
Pour'd  out  to  Heaven  in  sighs:  '  Thy  will  be  done, 
Not  mine.  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  ! 
But  death  demands  a  tear,  and  man  must  feel 
For  human  woes  :  the  rest  submission  checks.' 

Not  distant  far,  where  this  receding  bay^ 
Looks  northward  on  the  pole,  a  rocky  arch 
Expands  its  self-poised  concave  ;  as  the  gate 
Ample  and  broad,  and  pillar'd  massy-proof, 
or  some  unfolding  temple  :  on  its  height 
Is  heard  the  tread  of  daily-clim1)ing  flocks. 
That,  o'er  the  green  roof  spread,  their  fragrant  food 
Untended  crop.     As  through  this  cavern  path. 
Involved  in  pensive  thought,  Aurelius  pass'd. 
Struck  witli  sad  echoes  from  the  sounding  vault 
Kemurnnir'd  shrill,  he  stoppM,  he  raised  his  head, 
And  saw  the'  assembled  natives  in  a  ring, 
\\  itli  wonder  and  with  pity  bending  o'er 
A  shipwreck'd  man.     All  motionless  on  earth 
He  lay  :  the  living  lustre  from  his  eye, 
'I'lie  vermeil  hue  extinguish'd  from  his  cheek, 
And  in  their  place,  on  each  chill  feature  spread, 
Th(!  shadowy  cloud  and  ghastliness  of  death 
\\\\\\  pale  sulfusion  sat.     So  looks  the  moon, 
So  faintly  wan,  through  hovering  mists  at  (;ve, 
(J ray  Autumn's  train.    Fast  iVom  his  hairs  dislill'd 
The  briny  wave,  and  close  within  his  i;rasp 
Was  clench'd  a  broken  oar,  as  one  who  long 

^  .Sec  Martin'^  \  oyiigc  to  Si.  Kildn,  |i.  liO, 
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Had  stem m'd  the  flood  with  agonizing,  breast, 
And  struggled  strong  for  lite.     Of  yoiitlil'id  prime 
He  seem'd,  and  l>uilt  by  Nature's  noblest  hand, 
Where  boKI  proportion  and  where  softening  grace 
Mix'd  in  eacli  Hnib,  and  harmonized  his  frame. 

Aurohus,  from  the  breathh;ss  clay,  his  eye 
To  Heaven,  imploring,  raised  ;  then  (for  he  knew 
That  life,  wilhin  her  central  cell  retired. 
May  lurk  unseen,  diminish'd  but  not  quench'd,) 
He  bid  transport  it  speedy  through  the  vale 
To  his  poor  cell,  that  lonely  stood  and  low. 
Safe  from  the  north,  beneath  a  sloping  hill ; 
An  antique  frame,  orbicular,  and  raised 
On  columns  rude  ;  its  roof  with  reverend  moss 
Light-shaded  o'er  ;  its  front  in  ivy  hid. 
That  mantling  crept  aloft.     With  pious  hand 
'I'hey  turn'd,  they  chafed  his  frozen  limbs,  and  fumed 
The  vapoury  air  with  aromatic  smells  ; 
Then  drops  of  sovereign  eflicacy,  drawn 
From  mountain-plants,  within  his  lips  infused. 
Slow  from  the  mortal  trance,  as  men  from  dreams 
Of  direful  vision,  shuddering  he  awakes  ; 
While  life  to  scarce-felt  motion  faintly  lifts 
His  fluttering  pulse,  and  gradual  o'er  his  cheeks 
The  rosy  current  wins  its  refluent  vvay. 
Recovering  to  new  pain,  his  eyes  he  turn'd 
Severe  on  Heaven,  on  the  surrounding  hills 
With  twilight  dim,  and  on  the  crowd  unknown. 
Dissolved  in  tears  around  ;  then  closed  again. 
As  loathing  light  and  life.     At  length  in  sounds 
Bro'Kcn  and  eager,  from  his  heaving  breast 
Distraction  spoke — '  Down,  down  with  every  sail ! 
Mercy,  sweet  Heaven  ! — Ha  !  now  whole  ocean 

sv/eeps 
In  tempest  o'er  our  heads — My  soul's  last  hope  ! 
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We  will  not  part — Help!  help!  yon  wave,  behold! 
That  swells  betwixt,  has  borne  her  from  my  sight. 
O  for  a  sun  to  light  this  black  abyss ! 
Gone — lost — for  ever  lost !'    He  ceased.    Amaze 
And  trembling  on  the  pale  assistants  fell, 
M  hom  now  with  greeting  and  the  words  of  peace 
Aurelius  bid  depart.     A  pause  ensued. 
Mute,  mournful,  solemn.     On  the  strangers  face 
Observant,  anxious,  hung  his  fix'd  regard  : 
Watchful,  his  ear  each  murmur,  every  breath, 
Attentive  seized  ;  now  eager  to  begin 
Consoling  speech  ;  now  doubtful  to  invade 
The  sacred  silence  due  to  grief  supreme: 
Then  thus  at  last : — '  O  from  devouring  seas 
By  miracle  escaped  !  if,  with  thy  life. 
Thy  sense,  return'd,  can  yet  discern  the  Hand, 
All-wonderful,  that  through  yon  raging  sea. 
Yon  whirling  waste  of  tempest,  led  thee  safe, 
That  Hand  Divine  with  grateful  awe  confess, 
^^  ith  prostrate  thanks  adore.      W  hen  thou,  alas! 
Wast  numbcr'd  with  the  dead,  and  closed  within 
'I'he'unfatiiom'd  gulf;  when  human  hope  was  fled, 
And  huni.in  help  in  vain, — the'  Almighty  Voice 
Then  ba<le  Destruction  spare,  and  bade  the  deep 
Yield  up  its  prey  :  that  by  his  mercy  saved, 
That  mercy,  thy  fair  life's  remaining  race, 
A  monument  of  wonder  as  of  love, 
May  Justify  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Thy  brethren,  Lvcr  present  in  their  need. 

Such  praise  delights  him  most' 

He  hears  me  not. 
Some  secret  anguish,  some  transcendent  woe, 
Sits  luavy  on  his  heart,  and  fr(»m  his  eyes. 
Through  the  closed  lids,  now  rolls  in  bitter  stream ! 
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'  Yet  speak  thy  soul,  afflicted  as  thou  art  I 
Tor  know,  by  mournful  privilege  'tis  mine, 
Myseh"  most  wretcheel,  ami  in  Sorrow's  ways 
Severely  train'd,  to  share  in  every  pang 
The  wretched  feel,  to  sooth  the  sad  of  heart. 
To  number  tear  for  tear  and  groan  for  groan 
^Vith  every  son  and  daughter  of  distress. 
Speak  tl»en,  and  give  thy  labouring  bosom  vent: 
IVIy  pity  is,  my  friendship  shall  be,  thine. 
To  calm  thy  pain,  and  guide  thy  virtue  back. 
Through  Ileason's  paths,  to  happiness  and  heaven !' 

The  Hermit  thus  ;  and,  after  some  sad  pause 
Of  musing  wonder,  thus  the  man  unknown  : 

'  Whathavelheard  ? — Onlhisuntravell'dshore, 
Nature's  last  limit,  hemm'd  with  oceans  round 
Howling  and  harbourless,  beyond  all  faith 
A  comforter  to  tind,  whose  language  wears 
The  garb  of  civil  life  :  a  friend  whose  breast 
The  gracious  meltings  of  sweet  pity  move  ! 
Amazement  all !  my  grief  to  silence  charra'd 
Is  lost  in  wonder — But,  thou  good  unknown  ! 
If  woes  for  ever  'wedded  to  despair. 
That  wish  no  cure,  are  thine,  behold  in  me 
A  meet  companion  ;  one  whom  Earth  and  Heaven 
Combine  to  curse  ;  whom  never  future  morn 
Shall  light  to  joy,  nor  evening  with  repose 
Descending  shade —O,  son  of  this  wild  world! 
TrcJhi  social  converse  though  for  tver  barr'd. 
Though  chill'd  with  endless  winter  from  the  polo. 
Yet  warm'd  by  goodness,  form'd  to  tender  sense 
Of  human  woes  beyond  what  milder  climes, 
JJy  fairer  suns  attemper d,  courtly  boast; 
O  say,  did  e'er  thy  breast,  in  youthful  life, 
Touch'd  by  a  beam  from  beauty  all  divine. 
Did  e'er  thy  bosom  her  sweet  iidluence  own. 
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III  jjleasin^  tumult  pour'd  through  every  vein, 
And  panting  at  the  heart,  when  lirst  our  eye 
Receives  impression  ?  then,  as  passion  grew. 
Did  Heaven  consenting  to  thy  wish  indulge 
That  bliss  no  wealth  can  bribe,  no  power  bestow. 
That  bliss  of  angels,  love  by  love  repaid  ? 
Heart  streaming  full  to  heart,  in  mutual  flow 
Of  faith  and  friendship,  tenderness  and  truth — • 
If  these  thy  fate  distinguish'd,  thou  wilt  then, 
My  joys  conceiving,  image  my  despair, 
How  total !  how  extreme  I  for  this,  all  this, 
Late  my  fair  fortune,  wreck'd  on  yonder  flood, 
Lies  lost  and  buried  there — O,  awful  Heaven  ! 
Who  to  the  wind  and  to  the  whelming  wave 
Her  blameless  head  devoted,  thou  alone 
Canst  tell  what  I  have  lost! — O,  ill-starr'd  maid! 
()  most  undone  Amyntor!' — Sighs  and  tears 
And  heart-heaved  groans,  at  this  his  voice  sup- 

press'd  ; 
Tile  rest  was  agony  and  dumb  despair.       [gloom 

Now  o'er  their  heads  damp  Night  her  stormy 
Spread,  ere  the  glimmering  twilight  was  expired, 
\Vith  huge  and  heavy  horror  closing  round 
In  doubling  clouds  on  clouds.    The  mournful  scene, 
The  moving  tale,  Aurelius  deeply  felt; 
And  thus  replied,  as  one  in  nature  skilTd, 
^^  i;h  boft-asscntiiig  sorrow  in  his  look, 
And  words  to  sooth,  not  combat  lio[)eless  lo\«". 

'  Amyntor,  by  that  Heaven  who  sees  thy  tears, 
l>V  faith  and  friendship's  sympathy  divine, 
Could  I  the  sorrows  heal  1  more;  than  share, 
This  l)osom,  trust  me,  should  from  thine  transfer 
Its  sharpest  grief.      Such  gii(;l,  alas!   how  just! 
How  long  in  silent  anguish  to  dc;iccnd, 
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When  reason  and  when  fondness  o'er  the  tomb 
Are  tbllow-niouvners  !    llo  who  can  resign 
Has  never  lovcil ;  and  wert  thou  to  the  sonse. 
The  sacred  teehng  ot"  a  loss  hke  tliine. 
Cold  and  unsensible,  thy  breast  were  then 
No  mansion  tor  humanity,  or  thought 
Of  noble  aim.     Their  dwelling  is  with  love 
And  tender  pity,  whose  kind  tear  adorns 
The  clouded  cheek,  and  sanctifies  the  soul 
They  soften,  not  subdue.     We  both  will  mix 
(For  her  thy  virtue  loved,  thy  truth  laments,) 
Our  social  sighs  ;  and  still  as  Morn  unveils 
The  brightening  hill,  or  Evening's  misty  shade 
Its  brow  obscures,  her  gracefulness  of  form, 
Her  mind  all  lovely,  each  ennobling  each, 
Shall  be  our  frecjuent  theme  :  then  shalt  thou  hear 
From  me,  in  sad  return,  a  tale  of  woes 
So  terrible — Amyntor  !  thy  pain'd  heart. 
Amid  its  own,  will  shudder  at  the  ills 
That  mine  has  bled  with. — I3ut  behold!  the  dark 
And  drowsy  hour  steals  fast  upon  our  talk  : — 
Here  break  we  off;  and  thou,  sad  mourner!  try 
Thy  weary  limbs,  thy  wounded  mind,  to  balm 
W  ith  timely  sleep :  each  gracious  wing  from  heaven, 
Of  those  that  minister  to  erring  man. 
Near-hovering,  hush  thy  passions  into  calm ; 
Serene  thy  slumbers  with  presented  scenes 
Of  brightest  vision  ;  whisper  to  tby  heart 
That  holy  peace  which  goodness  ever  shares, 
And  to  us  both  be  friendly  as  we  need  !' 
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Now  midnight  rose,  and  o'er  the  general  scene, 
Air,  ocean,  earth,  drew  broad  her  blackest  veil, 
Vapour  and  cloud.     Around  the'  unsleeping  isle 
Yet  howl'd  the  whirlwind,  yet  the  billow  groan'd, 
And  in  mix'd  horror  to  Amyntor's  ear        [pall'd. 
Borne  through  the  gloom,  his  shrinking  sense  ap- 
Shook  by  each  blast,  and  swept  by  every  wave, 
Again  pale  Memory  labours  in  the  storm; 
Again  from  her  is  torn,  v.hom  more  than  lite 
His  fondness  loved.     And  now  another  shower 
Of  sorrow  o'er  the  dear  unhappy  maid 
Effusive  stream'd,  till  late,  through  every  power 
The  soul  subdued  sunk  sad  to  slow  repose; 
And  all  her  darkening  scenes,  by  dim  degrees. 
Were  quench'd  iu  total  night:— a  pause  from  pain 
Not  long  to  last :  for  Fancy,  oft  awake 
While  Reason  sleeps,  from  her  illusive  cell 
Call'd  up  wild  shapes  of  visionary  fear, 
Of  visionary  bliss  ;  the  hour  of  rest 
To  mock  with  mimic  shows.    And,  lo  !  the  deeps 
In  airy  tumult  swell  :  beneath  a  hill 
Amyntor  heaves  olf  overwhelming  seas. 
Or  rides,  with  dizzy  dread,  from  cloud  to  cloud. 
The  billow's  back  :  anon,  the  shadowy  world 
Shifts  to  some  boundlcjss  continent  unknown, 
Where  solitary,  o'er  the  starless  void,        [length. 
Dumb  Silence  broods.   Through  heaths  of  dreary 
Slow  on  he  drags  his  staggering  step,  infirm 
With  breathless  toil  ;   lie;iis  torrent-iloods  afar 
"Roar  through  the  wild, and, pi  wng((liM  central  caves. 
Falls  headlong  many  a  fathom  into  night. 
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Yet  there,  at  once,  in  nil  her  living  charms, 
And  brightening-  with  their  glow  the  brown  abyss, 
Hose  Tiieodora.     Smiling,  in  her  eye 
Sat,  without  clond,  the  soft-consenting  soul. 
That,  guilt  unknowing,  had  no  wish  to  hide  ; 
A  spring  of  sudden  myrtles  flowering  round, 
Theirwalkembower'd ;  while  nightingales  beneath 
Sung  spousals,  as  along  the'  enamcl'd  turf 
They  seeni'd  to  fly,  and  interchanged  their  souls. 
Melting  in  mutual  softness.     Thrice  his  arms 
The  fair  encircled  ;  thrice  she  fled  his  grasp, 
And  fading  into  darkness  mix'd  with  air — 
'  O,  turn  !  O,  stay  thy  flight!' — so  loud  he  cried, 
Sleep  and  its  train  of  humid  vapours  fled. 
lie  groan'd,  he  gazed  around ;  his  inward  sense 
Yet  glowing  with  the  vision's  vivid  beam. 
Still  on  his  eye  the  hovering  shadow  blazed  ; 
Her  voice  still  murmur'd  in  his  tinkling  ear. 
Grateful  deception  !  till  returning  thought 
Left  broad  awake,  amid  the'  incumbent  lour 
Of  mute  and  mournful  night,  again  he  felt 
His  grief  inflamed  throb  fresh  in  every  vein. 
To  frenzy  stung,  upstarting  from  his  couch. 
The  vale,  the  shore,  with  darkling  step  he  roam'd, 
Like  some  drear  spectre  from  the  grave  unbound; 
Then  scaling  yonder  clitf",  prone  o'er  its  brow 
He  hung,  in  act  to  plunge  amid  the  flood,  [voice, 
Scarce  from  that  height  discern'd;   Nor  Reason's 
Nor  owed  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Restrains  him ;  but  as  passion  whirls  his  thought, 
I'ond  expectation,  that  perchance  escaped. 
Though  passing  all  belief,  the  frailer  skift", 
To  which  himself  had  borne  the'  unhappy  fair. 
May  yet  be  seen.     Around  o'er  sea  and  shore 
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He  roU'tl  his  ardent  eye,  but  nought  around 
On  land  or  wave  within  his  ken  appears, 
Nor  skift",  nor  floating  corse,  on  wliich  to  shed 
The  last  sad  tear,  and  lay  the  covering  mould. 
And  now,  wide  open'd  by  the  wakeful  hours 
Heaven's  orient  gate,  forth  on  her  progress  comes 
Aurora  smiling,  and  her  purple  lamp 
Lifts  high  o'er  earth  and  sea ;  while,  all  unvcil'd, 
The  vast  horizon  on  Amyntor's  eye 
Pours  full  its  scenes  of  wonder,  wildly  great. 
Magnificently  various.     From  this  steep 
DiHused  immense  in  rolling  prospect  lay 
The  northern  deep  :  amidst,  from  space  to  space. 
Her  numerous  isles,  rich  gems  of  Albion's  crown, 
As  slow  the'  ascending  mists  disperse  in  air, 
Shoot  gradual  from  her  bosom  ;  and  beyond, 
Like  distant  clouds  blue-floating  on  the  verge 
Of  evening  skies,  break  forth  the  dawning  hills. 
A  thousand  landscapes,  barren  some  and  bare, 
llock  piled  on  rock,  amazing,  up  to  Heaven, 
Of  horrid  grandeur  ;  scjine  with  sounding  ash, 
Or  oak  broad-shadowing,  or  the  spiry  growth 
Of  waving  pine  high-phiined  ;  and  all  behehl 
More  lovely  in  the  Sun's  adorning  bean), 
AVho  now,  fair  rising  o'er  yon  eastern  chlf, 
'Ihe  vernal  verdure  tinctures  gay  with  gold. 

Meanwhile  Aurehus,  waked  from  sweet  repose, 
I{<  pose  that  'temperance  slieds  in  timely  dews 
On  all  who  live  to  iier,  his  mournful  guest 
Came  forth  to  hail,  as  hospitable  rites 
And  \  irtiie's  rule  enjoin;   but  first  to  him, 
Spring  of  all  charity,  who  gave  tli(;  lit  ait 
\Vitli  kindly  sense  to  glow,  his  matin  song, 
Superior  duty,  thus  the  sage  address'd : — 
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'  Fountain  of  light !  from  whom  yon  orient  Sun 
First  drew  his  splendour :  Source  of  life  and  kjve  ! 
AVhosesmiliMiow  wakoso'erearth's  rekindiingface 
The  boundless  hhish  of  Spring;  (),  Firs' and  Jiest! 
Thy  essence  though  from  human  sight  and  searc'i, 
Though  from  the  climb  of  all  created  thought 
Ineti'ably  removed  ;  yet  man  himself, 
Thy  lowest  child  of  Reason,  man  may  read 
Unbounded  power,  intelligence  supreme, 
The  Maker's  hand,  on  all  his  works  impress'd. 
In  characters  coeval  with  the  Sun, 
And  with  the  Sun  to  last ;  from  world  to  world. 
From  age  to  age,  in  every  clime,  disclosed ; 
Sole  revelation,  through  all  time  the  same. 
Hail,  universal  Goodness!  with  full  stream 
For  ever  flowing,  from  beneath  the  throne. 
Through  earth,  air,  sea,  to  all  things  that  have  life  ; 
From  all  that  live  on  earth,  in  air,  and  sea. 
The  great  community  of  Nature's  sons. 
To  thee,  first  Father,  ceaseless  praise  ascend ! 
And  in  the  reverent  hymn  my  grateful  voice 
Ue  duly  heard,  among  thy  works  not  least, 
Nor  lowest,  with  intelligence  inform'd. 
To  know  thee  and  adore ;  with  free-will  crowiid, 
AVhere  Virtue  leads  to  follow  and  be  bless'd. 
O,  whether  by  thy  prime  decree  ordain'd 
To  days  of  future  life;  or  whether  now 
The  mortal  hour  is  instant,  still  vouchsafe. 
Parent  and  friend  !  to  guide  me  blameless  on 
Through  this  dark  scene  of  error  and  of  ill. 
Thy  truth  to  light  me,  and  thy  peace  to  cheer  : 
All  else,  of  me  unask'd,  thy  will  supreme 
A\  ithhold  or  grant,  and  let  that  will  be  done!' 

This  from  the  soul  in  silence  breathed  sincere. 
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The  bill's  steep  side  with  firm  elastic  step 
He  lightly  scaled  ;  such  health  the  frugal  board. 
The  Morn's  fresh  breath  that  exercise  respires 
In  mountain-walks.andconsciencefree from  blame. 
Our  life's  best  cordial,  can  through  age  prolong. 
There,  lost  in  thought,  and  selt-abandon'd,  lay 
The  man  unknown  ;  nor  heard  approach  his  host. 
Nor  raised  his  drooping  head.     Aurelius,  moved 
By  soft  compassion,  which  the  savage  scene, 
Shut  up  and  barr'd  amid  surrounding  seas 
From  human  commerce,  quicken'd  into  sense 
Of  sharper  sorrow,  thus  apart  began : 

'  O  sight,  that  from  the  eye  of  Wealth  or  Pride, 
E'en  in  their  hour  of  vainest  thought,  might  draw 
A  feeling  tear!   whom  yesterday  beheld 
By  Love  and  Fortune  crown'd,  of  ail  possess'd 
That  fancy,  tranced  in  fairest  vision,  dreams  ; 
Now  lost  to  all,  each  hope  that  softens  life, 
Each  bliss  that  cheers;  there  on  the  damp  earth 

spread. 
Beneath  a  heaven  unknown,  behold  him  now  ! 
And  let  the  gay,  the  fortunate,  tlie  great. 
The  proud,  bo  taught  what  now  tiie  wretched  feel. 
The  happy  have  to  fear.     ()  man  forlorn  ! 
Too  plain  1  read  thy  heart,  by  fondness  drawn 
To  this  sad  scene,  to  sights  that  but  inflame 

Its  tender  anguish ' 

'  Hear  me,  Heaven!  (exclaim'*! 
The  frantic  mourner)  could  that  anguish  rise 
To  niadrn  ss  and  to  mortal  agony, 
I  y<t  would  bIcsH  my  fate  ;   by  one  kind  pang, 
I'rom  what  I  feel,  the  keener  pangs  of  thought, 
For  ever  freed.     To  me  the  Sun  is  lost; 
To  mo  the  future  flight  of  days  and  years 
Is  darkness,  is  despair. — But  who  complains 

4:j.  m 
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Torgots  that  he  can  die.     O  sainted  Maid  ! 
For  siicli  in  Heaven  thou  art;  if  from  thy  seat 
Of  holy  rest,  beyond  these  changeful  skies, 
If  names  on  earth  most  sacred  once  and  dear, 
A  lover  and  a  friend,  if  yet  these  names 
Can  wake  thy  pity,  dart  one  guiding  ray 
To  light  me  where,  in  cave  or  creek,  are  thrown 
Thy  lifeless  limbs,  that  I — O  grief  supreme  ! 
O  fate  remorseless  !  was  thy  lover  saved 
For  such  a  task  ? — that  1  those  dear  remains, 
AVith  maiden  rites  adorn'd,  at  last  may  lodge 
Beneath  the  hallow'd  vault,  and,  weeping  there 
O'er  thy  cold  urn,  await  the  hour  to  close 
These  eyes  in  peace,  and  mix  this  dust  with  thine!' 

*8uch,  and  so  dire;  (replied  the  cordial  friend. 
In  Pity's  look  and  language)  such,  alas  ! 
"Were  late  my  thoughts  :  whate'er  the  human  heart 
Can  most  aiHict,  grief,  agony,  despair. 
Have  all  been  mine,  and  with  alternate  war 
This  bosom  ravaged.  Hearken  then,  good  Youth ! 
My  story  mark,  and  ironi  another's  fate. 
Pre-eminently  wretched,  learn  thy  own. 
Sad  as  it  seems,  to  balance  and  to  bear. 

'  In  me  a  man  behold,  whose  morn  serene. 
Whose  noon  of  better  life,  with  honour  spent. 
In  virtuous  purpose  or  in  honest  act. 
Drew  fair  distinction  on  my  public  name 
From  those  among  mankind,  the  nobler  few, 
AA'hose  praise  is  fame;  but  there,  in  that  true  source 
Whence  happiness  with  purest  stream  descends, 
In  home-found  peace  and  love,  supremely  bless'd ! 
Union  of  hearts,  consent  of  wedded  wills. 
By  friendship  knit,  by  mutual  faith  secured. 
Our  hopes  and  fears,  our  earth  and  Heaven,  the 
same  ! 
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At  last,  Amyntor,  in  my  failing  age 
Fallen  from  such  height,  and  with  the  felon-herd. 
Robbers  and  outlaws,  number'd — thought  that  still 
Stings  deep  the  heart,  and  clothes  the  cheek  with 

shame  ! 
Then  doom'd  to  feel  what  Guilt  alone  should  fear. 
The  hand  of  public  vengeance  ;  arm'd  by  rage. 
Not  justice;  raised  to  injure,  not  redress  ; 
To  rob,  not  guard  ;  to  ruin,  not  defend  : 
And  all,  O  sovereign  Reason !  all  derived 
From  power  that  claims  thy  warrant  to  do  wrong! 
A  right  divine  to  violate  unblaraed 
Each  law,  each  rule,  that,  by  himself  observed. 
The  God  prescribes  whose  sanction  kings  pretend ! 

'  O  Charles  !  O  monarch  !  in  long  exile  train'd, 
A\  hole  hopeless  years  the'oppressor's  hand  to  know 
How  hateful  and  how  hard  ;  thyself  relieved, 
Now  hear  thy  people,  groaning  under  wrongs 
Of  equal  load,  adjure  thee  by  those  days 
Of  want  and  woe,  of  danger  and  despair. 
As  Heaven  has  thine,  to  pity  their  distress  ! 

*  Yet  from  the  plain  good  meaning  of  my  heart 
13e  far  the'  unhaliow'd  licence  of  abuse  ; 
Be  far  the  bitterness  of  saintly  zeal, 
That  impious  hid  behind  the  patriot's  name 
Masks  hate  and  malice  to  the  legal  throne 
Tn  justice  founded,  circumscribed  by  laws. 
The  prince  to  guard — but  guard  the  people  too; 
Chief  one  prinif;  good  to  guard  inviolate, 
Soul  of  all  worth,  and  sum  of  human  bliss, 
Fair  freedom!   birthright  of  all  thinking  kinds, 
Reason's  great  charter,  from  no  king  derived, 
IJy  none  to  be  rcclaim'd,  man's  right  divine, 
"Which  (iod,  who  gave,  indelibh;  pronounced. 
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'  But  if,  disclaimiiicf  this  liis  llcaven-ownVl  riglit. 
This  first  best  tenure  by  which  nionaichs  rule  ; 
ir,  meant  the  blessing-,  he  becomes  the  bane. 
The  wolf,  not  sli<'j)herd,  of  his  subject-flock. 
To  grind  and  tear,  not  shelter  and  protect, 
Wide-wasting-  where  he  reigns — to  such  a  prince 
Allegiance  kept  were  treason  to  mankind. 
And  loyalty  revolt  from  Virtue's  law: 
For  say,  Amyntor  !  does  just  Heaven  enjoin 
That  we  should  homage  Hell  ?   or  bend  the  knee 
To  earthquake  or  volcano  when  they  rage, 
llend  Earth's  firm  frame, and  in  one  boundless  grave 
Ingulf  their  thousands?  Yet,  O  grief  to  tell! 
Yet  such,  of  late,  o'er  this  devoted  land 
Was  public  rule.     Our  servile  stripes  and  chains, 
Our  sighs  and  groans  resounding  from  the  steep 
Of  wintry  hill,  or  waste  untravell'd  heath. 
Last  refuge  of  our  wretchedness,  not  guilt, 
Proclaim'd  it  loud  to  Heaven  :  the  arm  of  power 
Extended  fatal,  but  to  crush  the  head 
]t  ought  to  screen,  or  with  a  parent's  love 
lieclaim  from  error  ;   not  with  deadly  hate. 
The  tyrant's  law,  exterminate  who  err. 

'  In  this  wide  ruin  were  my  fortunes  sunk ; 
Myself,  as  one  contagious  to  his  kind. 
Whom  Nature,  whom  the  social  life,  renounced, 
IJnsummond,  unimpleaded,  was  to  death. 
To  shameful  death  !  adjudged  ;  against  my  head 
The  price  of  blood  proclaim'd,  and  at  my  heels 
Let  loose  the  murderous  cry  of  human  hounds  : 
And  this  blind  fury  of  commissioned  rage. 
Of  party-vengeance,  to  a  fatal  foe. 
Known  and  abhorr'd  for  deeds  of  direst  name. 
Was  given  in  charge;  afoewhom  blood-staiu'dzeal 
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For  what — (O  hear  it  not,  all-righteous  Heaven  ! 
Lest  thy  roused  thuntler  burst)  —  for  what  was 
Religion's  cause,  had  savaged  to  a  brute    [deeni'd 
More  deadly  fell,  than  hunger  ever  stung 
To  prowl  in  wood  or  wild.     His  band  he  arm'd, 
Sons  of  perdition,  miscreants  with  all  guilt 
Familiar,  and  in  each  dire  art  of  death 
Train'd  ruthless  up  :  as  tigers  on  their  prey 
On  my  defenceless  lands  those  fiercer  beasts 
Devouring  fell ;  nor  that  sequester'd  shade, 
That  sweet  recess,  where  Love  and  Virtue  long 
In  happy  league  had  dwelt,  which  ^Var  itself 
Beheld  with  reverence,  could  their  fury  scape; 
Despoil'd,  defaced,  and  v.  rapp'd  in  wasteful  tlaraes ; 
For  flame  and  rapine  their  consuming  march 
From  hill  to  vale  by  daily  ruin  mark'd. 
So,  borne  by  winds  along,  in  baleful  cloud, 
Embodied  locusts  from  the  wing  descend 
On  herb,  fruit,  flower,  and  kill  the  ripening  year; 
"\>'hile,  waste  behind,  destruction  on  their  track 
And  ghastly  famine  wait.     My  wife  and  child 
He  dragg'd.therulliandragg'd — O  Heaven!  do  I, 
A  man,  survive  to  tell  it? — At  the  hour 
Sacred  to  rest,  amid  the  sighs  and  tears 
Of  all  who  saw  and  cursed  his  coward  rage. 
He  forced,  nnpityiiig  from  their  midnight-bed, 
IJy  menace,  or  l»y  t<jrturc,  from  tluir  ft.ars 
My  last  retreat  to  learn,  and  still  detains 
Beneath  his  roof  accursed,  that  best  of  wives, 
Emilia !  and  our  only  pledge  of  love, 
My  blooming  Theodora!— Manhood  there 
And  Nature  bleed — Ah!  let  not  i)iisy  thought 
Search  thither,  but  avoid  <he  fatal  coast : 
Discovery  there  once  more  my  peace  of  njind 
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Might  wreck,  once  more  to  desperation  sink 

My  hopes  ill  Heaven.'    Ifesaid;  but,  O  sad  Muse! 

Can  all  thy  moving  energy  of  power 

To  shake  the  heart,  to  freeze  the'  arrested  blood. 

With  words  that  weep  and  strains  that  agonize ; 

Can  all  this  mournful  magic  of  thy  voice 

TellwliatAmyntor  feels?  *0  Heaven!  art  thou — 

"What  have  I  heard  ? — Aurelius  !  art  thou  he  !  — 

Confusion  !  horror ! — that  most  wrong'd  of  men  ! 

And,  O  most  wretched  too  !  alas !  no  more. 

No  more  a  father — on  that  fatal  flood 

Thy  Theodora' — At  these  words  he  fell ; 

A  deadly  cold  ran  freezing  through  his  veins, 

And  life  was  on  the  wing  her  loathed  abode 

For  ever  to  forsake.     As  on  his  way 

The  traveller,  from  Heaven  by  lightning  struck, 

Is  fix'd  at  once  immovable,  his  eye 

M'ith  terror  glaring  wild,  his  stiflening  limbs 

In  sudden  marble  bound ;  so  stood,  so  look'd. 

The  heart-smote  parent  at  this  tale  of  death. 

Half  utter'd,  yet  too  plain.     No  sigh  to  rise. 

No  tear  had  force  to  flow  ;  his  senses  all. 

Through  all  their  powers,  suspended,  and  subdued 

To  chill  amazement.     Silence  for  a  space — 

(Such  dismal  silence  saddens  earth  and  sky 

Ere  first  the  thunder  breaks) — on  either  side 

lill'd  up  this  interval  severe.     At  last, 

As  from  some  vision  that  to  frenzy  fires 

'J'he  sleeper's  brain,  Amyntor  waking  wild, 

A  poniard,  hid  beneath  his  various  robe. 

Drew  furious  forth — '  Me,  me,  (he  cried)  on  me 

l^et  all  thy  wrongs  be  visited,  and  thus 

My  horrors  end' — then  madly  would  have  plunged 

The  weapon's  hostile  point. — His  lifted  arm 
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Aiirelius,  though  with  deep  dismay  and  dread, 

And  anguish  shook,  yet  his  superior  soul 

Collecting,  and  resuming  all  himself, 

Seized  sudden ;  then  perusing  with  strict  eye 

And  beating  heart  Arnyntor's  blooming  form. 

Nor  from  his  air  or  feature  gatherinc:  aught 

To  wake  remembrance,  tiius  at  length  bespoke  : 

*  O  dire  attempt !  whoe'er  thou  art,  yet  stay 
Thy  hand  self-violent,  nor  thus  to  guilt. 
If  guilt  is  thine,  accumulating  add 
A  crime  that  Nature  shrinks  from,  and  to  which 
Heaven  has  indulged  no  mercy.   Sovereign  Judge! 
Shall  man  first  violate  the  law  divine. 
That  placed  him  here  dependent  on  thy  nod, 
llesign'd,  unmurmuring,  to'  await  his  hour 
Of  fair  dismission  hence;  shall  uian  do  this. 
Then  dare  thy  presence,  rush  into  thy  sight. 
Red  with  the  sin  and  recent  from  the  stain 
Of  unrepented  blood  ? — Call  home  thy  sense  ; 
Know  what  thou  art,  and  own  Ills  hand  'uostjust. 
Rewarding  or  alllicting — IJut  say  on  ; 
IMy  soul,  yet  trembling  at  thy  frantic  deed, 
Ilecalls  thy  words,  recalls  their  dire  import: 
Tiicy  urge  me  on,  they  bid  me  ask  no  more — 
AMiat  would  I  ask  ?  my  Theodora'ls  fate. 
Ah  me!  is  known  too  plain.   Have  I  then  sintiM, 
Good  Heaven!    beyond  all  grace  —  JJut  shall   I 
His  rage  of  grief,  and  in  mys(;lf  admit        [blame 
Its  wild  excess  '.   Heaven  gave  her  to  my  wish  ; 
That  gift  Heaven  has  resumed  ;  righteous  in  Ixjth  : 
J'or  both  his  providence  be  ever  bless'd  !' 

15y  sham*;  repressM,  with  rising  wonder  till'd, 
Aniyutor  slow-recovering  into  thought, 
Submissive  on  his  knee  the  good  man's  hancl 
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Grasp' tl  close,  and  bore  with  ardour  to  liis  lips  : 
His  eye,  where  tear,  confusion,  reverence,  spoke, 
Through  swelhng  tears,  what  language  cannot  tell, 
Now  rose  to  iiieet,now  shunn'd  the  Hermit's  glance, 
Shot  awful  at  him,  till  the  various  swell 
Of  passion  ebbing,  thus  he  faltering  spoke : 
*  What  hast  thou  done?    why  saved  a  wretch 
unknown  ? 
Whom  knowing  e'en  thy  goodness  must  abhor. 
Mistaken  man  !  the  honour  of  thy  name. 
Thy  love,  truth,  duty,  all  must  be  my  foes. 
I  am — Aurelius  !  turn  that  look  aside. 
That  brow  of  terror,  while  this  wretch  can  say. 
Abhorrent  say,  he  is — Forgive  me.  Heaven  ! 
Forgive  me.  Virtue  !  if  1  would  renounce 
^A'hom  Nature  bids  me  reverence — by  her  bond 
Jlolando's  son  ;  by  your  more  sacred  ties. 
As  to  his  crimes  an  alien  to  his  blood  ; 

For  crimes  like  his' 

'  Kolando's  son  !  Just  Heaven  ! 
Ha!  here?  and  in  my  power?  a  war  of  thoughts. 
All  terrible  arising,  shakes  ray  frame 
With  doubtful  conflict.     By  one  stroke  to  reach 
The  father's  heart,  though  seas  are  spread  between, 
^Vere  great  revenge! — Away!  revenge!  on  whom? 
Alas  !  on  my  own  soul;  by  rage  betray'd 
l*l'en  to  the  crime  ray  reason  most  condemns 
In  him  who  ruin'd  me.' — Deep-moved  he  spoke. 
And  his  own  poniard  o'er  the  prostrate  youth 
Suspended  hehl :  but  as  the  welcome  blow, 
With  arms  disjjlay'd,  Amyntor  seem'd  to  court, 
Behold  in  sudden  confluence  gathering  round 
The  natives  stood,  whom  kindness  hither  drew  ; 
The  man  unknown  with  each  relieving  aid 
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Of  love  and  care,  as  ancient  rites  ordain, 

To  succour  and  to  serve.     Before  them  came 

Montano,  venerable  sage  !  whose  head 

The  hand  of  Time  w  ith  twenty  winters'  snow 

Had  shower'd,  and  to  whose  intellectual  eye 

Futurity,  behind  her  cloudy  veil. 

Stands  in  fair  light  disclosed.     Him,  after  pause, 

Aurelius  drew  apart,  and  in  his  care 

Amyntor  placed,  to  lodge  him  and  secure; 

To  save  him  from  himself,  as  one  with  grief 

Tempestuous,  and  with  rage,  distemper'd  deep: — 

This  done,  nor  waiting  for  reply,  alone 

He  sought  the  vale,  and  his  calm  cottage  gain'd. 
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Where  Kilda's  southern  hills  their  summit  lift 
With  triple  fork  to  Heaven,  the  mounted  Sun 
I'ull,  from  the  midmost,  shot  in  dazzling  stream 
His  noon-tide  ray:  and  now,  in  lowing  train, 
Were  seen  slow-pacing  westwar.l  o'er  the  vale 
The  milky  mothers,  foot  pursuing  foot. 
And  nodding  as  they  move;  their  oozy  meal, 
Tiiu  bitter  iiealthful  herbage  of  the  shore, 
Around  its  rocks  to  graze*;  for,  strange  to  tell ! 
'I'he  hour  of  ebb,  though  ever  varying  found, 

'  The  cows  ofton  feed  on  tho  <ilti<t  viariiia,  ;iii<l  tlifv  ("in 
<listin)^'ui.sli  exactly  llie  tide  of  cUli  from  tin;  tidir  of  Hood, 
tl)ou;(li,  at  the  same  lime,  lhi:y  an;  not  within  view  of  tin; 
nhoro.  When  the  tide  has  ebbed  about  two  hours,  then  tiiey 
Bteer  their  course  directly  to  the  nearest  slnire,  in  their  u.su.il 
order,  one  after  another.  I  had  occasion  to  make  this  obser- 
vation thirteen  limes  in  one  week. — Martin  s  Wvslmn  hies 
of  Sciitland,  |>.  I  j(i. 
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As  yon  pale  jdanct  wheels  from  day  to  day 
Her  course  inconstant,  their  sure  instinct  feels, 
Intelligent  of  times  ;  by  Heaven's  own  hand. 
To  all  its  creatures  equal  in  its  care, 
ITnerring  moved.  These  signs  observed,  that  guide 
To  labour  and  repose  a  simple  race, 
These  native  signs  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
Frugal  and  plain,  had  warnVl  tlie  temperate  isle, 
AH  but  Aurelius  :  he,  unhappy  man  ! 
By  Nature's  voice  solicited  in  vain, 
iVor  hour  observed,  nor  due  repast  partook. 
The  child  no  more  !  the  motlier's  fate  untold  ! 
Both  in  black  prospect  rising  to  his  ej'e — 
Twas  anguish  there;  'twas  here  distracting  doubt! 
Yet  after  long  and  painful  conflict  bonio. 
Where  Nature,  Reason,  oft  the  doubtful  scale 
Inclined  alternate,  summoning  each  aid 
That  Virtue  lends,  and  o'er  each  thought  infirm 
Superior  rising,  in  the  might  of  Him  [I'ght, 

Who  strength  from  weakness,  as  from  darkness 
Omnipotent  can  draw,  again  resign'd, 
Again  he  sacrificed  to  Heaven's  high  will 
Each  soothing  weakness  of  a  parent's  breast. 
The  sigh  soft  memory  prompts,  the  tender  tear. 
That  streaming  o'er  an  object  loved  and  lost. 
With  mournful  magic  tortures  and  delights  ; 
Ixelieves  us,  while  its  sweet  oppression  loads. 
And  by  admitting,  blunts  the  sting  of  woe. 

As  Reason  thus  the  mental  storm  serened, 
And  through  the  darkness  shot  her  sun-bright  ray 
That  strengthens  while  it  cheers,  behold  from  far 
Amyntor  slow  approaching !  on  his  front 
O'er  each  sunk  feature  Sorrow  had  diffused 
Attraction  sweetly  sad  :  his  noble  port. 
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Majestic  in  distress,  Aiirelius  mark'd. 

And,  unresisting",  felt  his  bosom  flow 

"With  social  softness.     Straight  before  the  door 

Of  his  moss-silver'd  cell  they  sat  them  down 

In  counterview ;  and  thus  the  youth  began  :  — 

*  With  patient  ear,  with  calm  attention,  mark 
Amyntor's  story;  then,  as  Justice  sees. 
On  either  hand  her  equal  balance  weigh. 
Absolve  him  or  condemn — Hut,  oh !  may  1 
A  father's  name,  when  truth  forbids  to  praise, 
Unblamed  pronounce  ?  that  name  to  every  son 
By  Heaven  made  sacred,  and  by  Nature's  hand, 
"With  honour,  duty,  love,  her  triple  pale, 
Fenced  strongly  round,  to  bar  the  rude  approach 
Of  each  irreverent  thought. — These  eyes,  alas! 
The  cursed  eft'ects  of  sanguinary  zeal. 
Too  near  behold,  its  madness  how  extreme, 
liow  blind  its  fury,  by  the  prompting  priest. 
Each  tyrant's  ready  instrument  of  ill, 
Train'd  on  to  holy  mischief :  scene  abhorr'd  ! 
Fell  Cruelty,  let  loose  in  Mercy's  name; 
Intolerance,  while  o'er  the  free-born  mind 
Her  heaviest  chains  were  cast,  her  iron  scourge 
Severest  hung  ;  yet  daring  to  appeal 
That l*ower  whose  law  is  meekness,  and  for  deeds 
'I'hat outrage  Heaven  belieing  Heaven's conmiand. 

'  Flexile  of  will,  misjudging,  though  sincere, 
Rolando  caught  the  spread  infection,  ])lunged 
Implicit  into  guilt,  and  headlong  urged 
His  course  unjust  to  violence  and  rage; 
Unmanly  rage  !   when  nor  llie  charm  divine 
Of  beauty,  uor  the  matron's  sacred  ago, 
Secur*;  from  wrongs  could  innocence  secure. 
Found  reverence  or  distinction  :  yet  sustain'd 
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By  conscious  vvorlli  within,  tlie  matchless  pnir 
Tlic'ir  threatening-  fate,  imprisonment,  and  scorn. 
And  death  denounced,  unshrinking-,  unsubdued 
To  murmur  or  complaint,  superior  bore, 
AViiat  patient  hope,  with  fortitude  rosign'd. 
Not  built  on  pride,  not  courting  vain  applause;  - 
13ut  calmly  constant,  without  effort  great. 
What  Reason  dictates,and  what  Heaven  approves. 

*  But  how  proceed,  Aurelius? — in  what  sounds 
Of  gracious  cadence,  of  assuasive  power, 
My  further  story  clothe  ■?  O  could  [  steal 
Prom  Harmony  her  softest  warbled  strain 
Of  melting  air,  or  Zephyr's  vernal  voice. 
Or  Philomela's  song,  when  love  dissolves 
To  li(|uid  blandishment  his  evening  lay, 
All  Nature  smiling  round!  then  might  I  speak; 
Then  might  Amyntor,  unoffending,  tell 
How  unperceived  and  secret  through  his  breast. 
As  morning  rises  o'er  the  midnight  shade. 
What  first  was  owed  humanity  to  both. 
Assisting  piety  and  tender  thought. 
Grew  swift  and  silent  into  love  for  one; 
My  sole  offence — if  love  can  then  offend. 
When  virtue  lights  and  reverence  guards  its  flame. 

'  O  Theodora !  who  thy  world  of  charms. 
That  soul  of  sv\  eetness,  that  soft  glow  of  youth, 
Warm  on  thy  cheek,  and  beaming- from  thine  eye, 
Unmoved  could  see  ?  that  drgnity  of  ease, 
That  grace  of  air,  by  happy  Nature  thine ! 
I'or  all  in  thee  was  native  ;  from  within 
Spontaneous  flowing,  as  some  ecpial  stream 
I'rom  it's  unfailing  source  !  and  then,  too,  seen 
In  milder  lights  ;   by  Sorrow's  shading  hand 
'J'ouch'd  into  power  more  excpjisitely  soft, 
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By  tears  adorii'd,  intendcr'd  by  distress. 

O  sweetness  without  name  !  when  Love  looks  on 

With  Pity's  melting  eye,  that  to  the  soul 

Endears,  ennobles,  her  whom  Fate  afflicts, 

Or  Fortune  leaves  unhappy  !  passion  then 

Refines  to  virtue  :  then  a  purer  train 

Of  Heaven-inspired  emotions,  undebased 

By  selt-regard,  or  thought  of  due  return. 

The  breast  expanding,  all  its  powers  exalt 

To  emulate  what  Reason  best  conceives 

Of  love  celestial,  whose  prevenient  aid 

F'orbids  approaching  ill,  or  gracious  draws, 

A\  hen  the  lone  heart  with  anguish  inly  bleeds, 

From  pain  its  sting,  its  bitterness  from  woe  ! 

'  By  this  plain  courtshij)  of  the  honest  heart 
To  pity  moved,  at  length  my  pleaded  vows 
'I'he  gentle  maid  with  unreluctant  ear 
\\  ould  oft  admit;  would  oft  endearing  crown 
^\'ith  smiles  of  kind  assent;  with  looks  that  spoke. 
In  blushing  softness,  her  chaste  bosom  touch'd 
To  mutual  love.     O  Tortune's  fairest  hour! 
O  seen,  but  not  enjoy 'd  ;  just  liail'd  and  lost 
Its  flattering  brightness  !  Theodoras  form, 
Invent  unfear'd  !  ha<l  caught  liolando's  eye  ; 
And  Love,  il'  wild  Desire,  of  I'ancy  born, 
JJy  furious  passions  nursed,  that  sacred  name 
Profanes  not ;  Love,  his  stubborn  breast  dissolved 
To  transient  goodness. — But  my  thought  shrinks 
Reluctant  to  proceed  ;  and  filial  awe,  [back, 

\^  itii  pious  hand,  would  o'er  a  parent's  crime 
The  veil  of  silence;  and  ol)livious  night 
l*erinitted  throw,      1 1  is  impious  suit  rcpcH'd, 
Awed  from  lier  eye,  an<l  trotn  her  lip  sever*: 
Dasli'd  with  indignant  scorn  each  harbour'd  thought 

4:J.  n 
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Of  soft  emotion  or  of  social  sense, 

Love,  pity,  kindness,  alien  to  a  soul 

That  bigot-rage  imbosoms,  fled  at  once. 

And  all  the  savage  reassumed  his  breast. 

"  Tis  just  (he  cried)  who  thus  invites  disdain. 

Deserves  repulse ;  he  who,  by  slave-like  arts, 

Would  meanly  steal  what  force  may  nobler  take, 

And,  greatly  daring,  dignify  the  deed. 

"When  next  we  meet,  our  mutual  blush  to  spare, 

Thine  from  dissembling,  from  base  flattery  mine. 

Shall  be  my  care." — This  threat,  by  brutal  scorn 

Keen'd  and  imbitter'd,  terrible  to  both. 

To  one  proved  fatal.     Silent-wasting  grief. 

The  mortal  worm  that  on  Emilia  s  frame  [powers 

Had   prey'd  unseen,  now  deep  through  all  her 

Its  poison  spread,  and  kill'd  their  vital  growth. 

Sickening,  she  sunk  beneath  this  double  weight 

Of  shame  and  horror.— Dare  I  yet  proceed? — 

Aurelius!  O  most  injured  of  mankind  ! 

Shall  yet  my  tale,  exasperating,  add 

To  woe  new  anguish?  and  to  grief  despair 

She  is  no  more ' 

'  O  Providence  severe!' 
Aurelius  smote  his  breast  and  groaning  cried ; 
But  curb'd  a  second  groan,  repeU'd  the  voice 
Of  froward  grief,  and  to  the  Will  Supreme, 
In  justice  awful,  lowly  bending  his. 
Nor  sigh,  nor  murmur,  nor  repining  plaint, 
15y  all  the  war  of  Nature  though  assail'd, 
Escaped  his  lips — '  What !  shall  we  from  Heaven's 
AVilh  hfe  receiving  happiness,  our  share      [grace 
Or  ill  refuse?  and  are  afflictions  aught 
13 ut  mercies  in  disguise?  the'  alternate  cup, 
Medicinal  though  bitter,  and  prepared 
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By  Love's  own  hand  for  salutary  ends. 
But,  were  they  ills  indeed,  can  tend  Complaint 
Arrest  the  wing  of  Time  ?  Can  Grief  command 
This  noon-day  sun  to  roll  his  flaming  orb 
Back  to  yon  eastern  coast,  and  bring  again 
The  hours  of  yesterday?  or  from  the  womb 
Of  that  unsounded  deep,  the  buried  corse 
To  light  and  life  restore ?  Bless'dpair!  farewell! 
Yet,  yet  a  few  short  days  of  erring  grief. 
Of  human  fondness  sighing  in  the  breast. 
And  sorrow  is  no  more, — Now,  gentle  youth  ! 
And  let  me  call  thee  son,  (for,  O  !  that  name 
Thy  faith,  thy  friendship,  thy  true  portion  borne 
Of  pains  for  me,  too  sadly  have  deserved) 
On  with  thy  tale:  'tis  mine,  when  Heaven  afflicts. 
To  hearken  and  adore.' — The  patient  man 
Thus  spoke;  Amyntor  thus  his  story  closed: 

'  As  dumb  with  anguish  round  the  bed  of  death 
^^■eeping  we  knelt,  to  mine  she  faintly  raised 
i  ler  closing  eyes,  then  fixing,  in  cold  gaze. 
On  'Jheodora's  face— "O  save  my  child!" 
She  said  ;  and  shrinking  from  her  pillow,  slept 
Without  a  groan,  a  pang.     In  hallow'd  earth 
I  saw  her  slirouded ;  bade  eternal  peace 
Her  shade  receive  ;  and  with  the  truest  tears 
Afi'cction  ever  wept,  her  dust  bedcw'd. 

'  What  then  remain'd  for  honour  or  for  love? 
Mhat,  but  that  scene  of  violence  to  tly, 
M  ifh  guilt  profaned,  and  terrible  with  death, 
Kolando's  fatal  roof      Late  at  the  hour, 
\\  In  ti  shade  and  silence  o'er  this  nether  orb 
\\a\\  drowsiest  iiilliicncf!  reign,  the  waning  moon 
Aseeiidin'j:  mouriiiul  in  tlic  midnight  sphere. 
On  that  tirear  sp(jt  within  whose  eavern'd  womli 
Emilia  sleeps,  and  by  the  turf  that  veils 
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11  or  hoiiour'tl  clay,  alone  and  kneeling  there 
1  found  my  Theodora!  thrill'd  with  awe, 
AVith  sacred  terror,  which  the  time,  tlie  place, 
Ponr'd  on  us,  sadly-solemn,  I  too  bent 
My  tremblinf;;  knee,  and  lock'd  in  hers  my  hand, 
Across  her  parent's  grave: — "J?y  this  dread  scene! 
By  Night's  pale  regent!  by  yon  glorious  train 
Of  ever-moving  iires  that  round  her  burn! 
By  Death's  dark  empire!  by  the  sheeted  dust 
That  once  was  man,  now  mouldering  here  below  ! 
But  chief  by  hers,  at  whose  nocturnal  tomb 
Reverent  we  kneel !  and  by  her  nobler  part. 
The'  unbodied  spirit  hovering  near,  perhaps 
As  witness  to  our  vows  !  nor  time,  nor  chance. 
Nor  aught  but  Death's  inevitable  hand. 
Shall  e'er  divide  our  loves." — I  led  her  thence, 
To  where,  safe  station'd  in  a  secret  bay. 
Rough  of  descent,  and  brown  with  pendent  pines 
That  raurmur'd  to  the  gale,  our  bark  was  moor'd. 
We  sail'd — But,  O  my  father!  can  I  speak 
What  yet  remains?  yon  ocean,  black  with  storm! 
Its  useless  sails  rent  from  the  groaning  pine ! 
The  speechless  crew  aghast!  and  that  lost  fair! 
Still,  still  I  see  her!  feel  her  heart  pant  thick ! 
And  hear  her  voice,  in  ardent  vows  to  Heaven 
For  me  alone  prcferr'd;  as  on  my  arm 
Expiring,  sinking,  with  her  fears  she  hung! 
I  kiss'd  her  pale  cold  cheek  !  with  tears  adjured, 
And  won  at  last,  with  sums  of  proffer'd  gold, 
'J'he  boldest  mariners  this  precious  charge 
Instant  to  save,  and  in  the  skiff  secured. 
Their  oars  across  the  foamy  flood  to  ply 
A^  ilh  unremitting  arm,      I  then  prepared 
To  follow  her. — That  moment  from  the  deck 
A  sea  swelld  o'er,  and  plunged  me  in  the  gulf; 
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Nor  me  alone;  its  broad  and  billowing  sweep 

Must  have  involved  her  too.   ]M ysterious  Heaven ! 

My  fatal  love  on  her  devoted  head 

Drew  down — it  must  be  so! — the  judgment  due 

To  me  and  mine;  or  was  Amyntor  saved 

For  its  whole  quiver  of  remaining  wrath? 

VoT  storms  more  fierce  ?  for  pains^of  sharper  sting? 

And  years  of  death  to  come?' — Nor  further  voice 

Nor  flowing  tear  his  high-wrought  grief  supplied  ; 

With  arms  out-spread,  with  eyes  in  hopeless  gaze 

To  Heaven  uplifted,  motionless  and  mute 

He  stood,  the  mournful  semblance  of  Despair. 

Thelampofday,  tlioughfrom  mid-noon  declined. 
Still  flaming  with  full  ardour,  shot  on  earth. 
Oppressive  brightness  round,  till  in  soft  steam, 
From  Ocean's  bosom  his  light  vapours  drawn, 
With  grateful  intervention  o'er  the  sky 
Their  veil  diifusive  spread,  the  scene  abroad 
Soft  shadowing  valo  and  plain  and  dazzling  hill. 
Aurelius  with  his  guest  the  western  clitf 
Ascending  slow,  beneath  its  marble  roof. 
From  whence  in  double  stream  a  lucid  source 
Koll'd  sounding  furlli,  and  where  with  dewy  wing 
I'resh  breezes  play'd,  sought  refuge  and  repose. 
Till  cooler  hours  arise.     The  suliject  isle, 
llrr  \illage-capital,  where  Health  and  Peace 
Are  tutelary  gods,  h(;r  small  domain 
Of  arable  and  pasture,  vein'd  with  streams 
That  branching  bear  refreshful  moisture  on 
To  field  and  mead,  her  straw-roof'd  temple  rude, 
\\  here  Piety,  not  l*rido,  ad(Jiiiig  kneels, 
I/iy  lull  in  view:  from  scene  to  scene  around 
Aurelius  gazed,  and,  sighing,  thus  began: — 

N  2 
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'  Not  we  alone ;  alas !  in  every  clime 
The  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  born ; 
Tlcirs  of  transmitted  labour  and  dis(\ise, 
Of  pain  and  grief,  from  sire  to  son  derived, 
All  have  their  mournful  portion;  all  must  bear 
The'  imposed  condition  of  their  mortal  state, 
Vicissitude  of  suffering !  Cast  thine  eye 
Where  yonder  vale,  Amyntor,  sloping  spreads 
Full  to  the  noon-tide  beam  its  primrose  lap, 
From  hence  due  east.'     Amyntor  look'd  and  saw. 
Not  without  wonder  at  a  sight  so  strange, 
"Where  thrice  three  females,  earnest  each  and  arm'd 
^Vith  rural  instruments,  the  soil  prepared 
For  future  harvest.     These  the  trenchant  spade. 
To  turn  the  mould  and  break  the'  adhesive  clods, 
Eniploy'd  assiduous;  those,  with  equal  pace, 
And  arm  alternate,  strew'd  its  fresh  lap  white 
With  fruitful  Ceres ;  while,  in  train  behind, 
Three  more  the'  incumbent  harrow  heavy  on 
O'er-labour'd  drew,  and  closed  the  toilsome  task. 

'  IJehbld !  (Aurelius  thus  his  speech  renew'd) 
From  that  soft  sex,  too  delicately  framed 
For  toils  like  these,  the  task  of  rougher  man. 
What  yet  necessity  demands  severe. 
Twelve  suns  have  purpled  these  encircling  hills 
With  orient  beams,  as  many  nights  along 
Their  dewy  summits  drawn  the'  alternate  veil 
Of  darkness,  since,  in  unpropitious  hour, 
Tile  husbands  of  those  widow'd  mates,  who  now 
For  both  must  labour,  launch'd  in  quest  of  food. 
Their  island-skiii"  adventurous  on  the  deep  : 
Them,  while  the  sweeping  net  secure  they  phmged 
The  linny  race  to  snare,  whose  foodful  shoals 
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Each  creek  aiul  bay  iiiiiunierable  crovvil, 
As  annual  on  from  shore  to  shore  they  move 
In  watery  caravan;  them,  thus  intent, 
Dark  from  the  south  a  gust  of  furious  wind, 
Unspringing,  drove  to  sea,  and  left  in  tears 
This  little  world  of  brothers  and  of  friends  ! 
But  when,  at  evening-hour,  disjointed  planks, 
Borne  on  the  surging  tide,  and  broken  oars. 
To  sight,  with  fatal  certainty,  reveal'd 
The  wreck  before  surmised,  one  general  groan 
To  Heaven  ascending,  spoke  the  general  breast 
"With  sharpest  anguish  pierced.     Their  ceaseless 
plaint,  [shore. 

Through  these  hoarse  rocks  on  this  resounding 
At  morn  was  heard  ;  at  midnight,  too,  were  seen. 
Disconsolate  on  each  chill  mountain's  height. 
The  mourners  spread,  exploring  land  and  sea 
M'ith  eager  gaze — till  from  yon  lesser  isle, 
Yon  round  of  moss-clad  hills,  Borera  named — 
Full  north,  iiehold!  above  the  soaring  lark 
Its  dizzy  clifls  aspire,  hung  round  and  white 
With  curling  mists: — at  last  from  yon  hoar  hiPis, 
Inthiming  the  brown  air  with  sudden  blaze 
And  ruddy  undulation,  thrice  three  fires. 
Like  meteors  waving  in  a  moonless  sky, 
(Our  eyes,  yet  unbelieving,  saw  distinct,) 
Successive  kindled,  and  from  night  to  night 
Uenew'd  continuous.     .loy,  with  wild  excess, 
Took  her  gay  turn  to  reign;  and  Nature  now 
From  rapture  wept;  yet  ever  and  anon 
By  sad  conjuncture  dainj)'d,  and  anxious  thought 
How  from  yon  rocky  prison  to  release 
Whom  the  deep  sea  iuiuiur(  s  (their  only  boat 
Destroy  d)  and  whom  the"  inevitalde  siege 
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Of  hunger  must  assault.     But  hope  sustains 
The  human  Iieart;  anil  now  their  faithful  wives, 
With  love-taught  skill,  and  vigour  not  their  own. 
On  yonder  fuld  the'  autumnal  year  prepared* 

Amyntor,  who  the  tale  distressful  heard 
AVith  sympathizing  sorrow,  on  himself. 
On  his  severer  fate,  now  pondering  deep, 
Kapt  by  sad  thought,  the  hill  unheeding  left, 
And  reach'd,  with  swerving  step,  the  distant  strand. 
Above,  around,  in  cloudy  circles  wheel'd, 
Or  sailing  level  on  the  polar  gale 
That  cool  with  evening  rose,  a  thousand  wings. 
The  summer  nations  of  these  pregnant  clifts, 
Play'd  sportive  round,  and  to  the  Sun  outspread 
Their  various  plumage,  or  in  wild  notes  hail'd 
His  parent-beam  that  animates  and  cheers 
All  living  kinds:  he,  glorious  from  amidst 
A  pomp  of  golden  clouds,  the'  Atlantic  flood 
Beheld  oblique,  and  o'er  i(s  azure  breast 
Waved  one  unbounded  blush;  a  scene  to  strike 
Both  ear  and  eye  with  wonder  and  delight ! 
B&t,  lost  to  outward  sense,  Amyntor  pass'd 
Regardless  on,  through  other  walks  convey'd 
Of  balefid  prospect,  which  pale  Taney  raised 
Incessant  to  herself,  and  sabled  o'er 
With  darkest  night,  meet  region  for  despair! 
Till  northward,  where  the  rock  its  sea-washVl  base 
Projects  athwart  and  shuts  the  bounded  scene. 
Rounding  its  point,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw. 
At  distance  saw,  descending  on  the  shore, 

■'■  The  Auflior  Vlio  relates  tliis  slory  adiLs,  tlial  (lie  produce 
of  grain  tliat  season  was  tlie  most  plentiful  they  li.'id  seen  for 
many  years  before.  Vide  Martin's  Description  of  the  IVes- 
tern  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  28G. 
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Forth  from  their  anchor'd  boat,  of  men  mikiiowii 
A  double  band,  who  by  their  gestures  stranso 
There  fix'd  hira  wondering;  for  at  once  they  knelt. 
With  hands  upheld;  at  once  to  Heaven,  as  secfii'd, 
One  general  hymn  pour'd  forth  of  vocal  praise; 
Then  slowly  rising,  forward  moved  their  steps  : 
Slow  as  they  moved,  behold!  amid  the  train, 
On  either  side  supported,  onward  came 
Pale,  and  of  piteous  look,  a  pensive  maid, 
As  one  by  wasting  sickness  sore  assail'd, 
Orplunged  in  grief  profound — '  Oh !  all  ye  Powers !' 
Amyntor,  starting,  cried;  and  shot  his  soul 
In  rapid  glance  before  him  on  her  face: 
'  Illusion  !  no — it  cannot  be.     My  blood 
iluns  chill ;  my  feet  are  rooted  here — and,  se(  ! 
To  mock  my  hopes,  it  wears  her  gracious  form. 
The  spirits  who  this  ocean  waste  and  wild 
Still  hover  round,  or  walk  these  isles  unseen, 
l*rescnting  oft  in  pictured  vision  strange 
The  dead  or  absent,  have  yon  shape  adorn'd. 
So  like  my  love,  of  unsubstantial  air, 
Embodied,  featured  it  with  all  her  charms — 
And,  lo !   bdiold!   its  eyes  are  fix'd  on  mine 
\\'ith  gaze  transported — 1  la !  she  faints,  she  falls !' 
He  ran,  he  f^ew:  his  clasping  arms  received 
Her  sinking  weight — '  O  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Sea! 
Tis  she!  'tis  Theodora!   Power  divine, 
Whose  goodness  knows  nobonnd,  thy  hand  is  here. 
Omnipotent  in  mercy!' — As  he  spoke, 
Adown  his  cheek,  through  shivering  joy  ami  doubt, 
The  tear  fast-lalling  stream'd.  *  My  love!   my  life  ! 
Soul  of  my  wishes!   snvcd  beyond  all  faith! 
Return  lo  lile  and  ini'.      O  lly,  my  friends, 
Ely,  and  from  yon  translucent  fountain  briuL'^ 
The  living  stream.     Thou  dearer  to  my  soul 
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Than  all  the  sumloss  wealth  this  sea  entombs, 
My  Theodora!  yet  awake:  'tis  I, 
"Fis  poor  Amyntor  calls  thee!' — At  that  name, 
That  potent  name,  her  spirit  from  the  verge 
Of  death  rccaU'd,  she,  trembling,  raised  her  eyes; 
Trembling,  his  neck  with  eager  grasp  entwined, 
And  niurmur'd  out  his  name,  then  sunk  again  ; 
Then  swoon'd  upon  his  bosom  through  excess 
Of  bliss  unhoped,  too  mighty  for  her  frame. 
The  rosebud  thus,  that  to  the  beam  serene 
Of  morning,  glad  unfolds  her  tender  charms. 
Shrinks  and  expires  beneath  the  noon-day  blaze. 

Moments  of  dread  suspense — but  soon  to  cease ! 
For  now,  while  on  her  face  these  men  unknown 
The  stream,  with  cool  aspersion,  busy  cast. 
His  eyes  beheld,  with  wonder  and  amaze, 
Jjeheld  in  them — his  friends!  the'adventurousfew, 
"VVho  bore  her  to  the  skifl"!  whose  daring  skill 
Had  saved  her  from  the  deep  !  As  o'er  her  cheek 
Kekindling  life,  like  morn,  its  light  diffused 
]n  dawning  purple,  from  their  lips  he  learn'd 
How  to  yon  isle,  yon  round  of  moss-clad  hills, 
Borera  named,  before  the  tempest  borne, 
These  islanders,  thrice  three,  then  prison'd  there, 
(So  Heaven  ordain'd)  with  utmost  peril  run, 
\Vith  toil  invincible,  from  shelve  and  rock 
Their  boat  preserved,  and'  to  this  happy  coast 
Its  prow  directed  safe — He  heard  no  more; 
The  rest  already  known,  his  every  sense. 
His  full-collected  soul,  on  her  alone         [sounds. 
Was  tix'd,  was   hung   enraptured,  while    these 
This  voice,  as  of  an  angel,  pierced  his  ear : 

*  Amyntor!  O  my  life's  recover'd  hope! 
My  soul's  despair  and  rapture!— can  this  be? 
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Ami  on  earth  ?  and  do  tliese  arms  indeed 
Thy  real  form  intold  ?  Thou  dreadful  deep  ! 
Ye  shores  unknown  !   ye  wild-impending  hilis  ! 
Dare  I  yet  trust  my  sense  ? — O  yes,  'tis  he  ! 
'Tis  he  himself!  iVIy  eyes,  my  bounding  heart, 
Confess  their  living  lord! — What  shall  1  say? 
How  vent  the  boundless  transport  that  expands 
My  labouring  thought?  the'  unutterable  bliss, 
Joy,  wonder,  gratitude,  that  pain  to  death 
The  breast  they  charm  ? — Amyntor,  O  support 
This  swimming  brain  ;  I  would  not  now  be  torn 
Again  from  life  and  thee,  nor  cause  thy  heart 
A  second  pang.' — At  this  dilated  high 
The  swell  of  joy,  most  fatal  where  its  force 
Is  felt  most  exquisite,  a  timely  vent 
Now  found,  and  broke  in  tender  dews  away 
Of  heart  relieving  tears.     As  o'er  its  charge. 
With  sheltering  wing,  solicitously  good, 
The  guardian  genius  hovers ;  so  the  youth. 
On  her  loved  face  assiduous  and  alarm'd, 
Fn  silent  fondness  dwelt,  while  all  his  soul 
^\'itii  trembling  tenderness  of  hope  and  fear 
Pleasingly  pain'd,  was  all  employ'd  for  her; 
The  roused  emotions  warring  in  her  breast, 
Attempering,  to  compose,  and  gradual  fit 
Por  further  joy  her  soft  impressive  frame. 

'  O  hapj)y !  though  as  yet  thou  know'st  not  half 
The  bliss  that  waits  thee!  but,  thou  gentlest  mind, 
\\  hose  sigh  is  pity,  and  whose  smile  is  love, 
I'or  all  who  joy  or  sorrow,  arm  thy  breast 
With  that  best  temperance,  which  from  fond  excess, 
\V  hen  rapture  lifts  to  dangerous  height  its  powers, 
lit  Hective  guards.  Know  then — and  let  calm 
thought 


Oil  wonder  wait — safe;  rtfugod  in  this  isle, 
Tliy  godlike  lather  lives  !  and,  lo  ! — hut  curb, 
J{ej»rcss  the  transport  that  o'erheuves  thy  heart ; 
'Tis  he — look  yonder — he,  whose  reverend  steps 
The  mountain's  side  descend!' — Abrupt  from  his 
lier  hand  she  drew,  and,  as  on  wings  uj)borne. 
Shot  o'er  the  space  between.     He  saw,  he  knew, 
Astonisird  knew,  before  Iiim,  on  her  knee. 
His  Theodora!  To  his  arms  he  raised 
The  lost  loved  fair,  and  in  his  bosom  press'd. 
'  My  father !' — '  O  my  child  !'  at  once  they  cried  : 
^or  more ;  the  rest  ecstatic  silence  spoke. 
And  Nature  from  her  inmost  seat  of  sense 
Beyond  all  utterance  moved.  On  this  bless'd  scene, 
"Where  emulous  in  either  bosom  strove 
Adoring-  gratitude,  liarth.  Ocean,  Air, 
Around  with  softening  aspect  seem'd  to  smile. 
And  Heaven,  approving,  iook'd  delighted  down. 

Nor  theirs  alone  this  blissful  hour  ;  the  joy, 
AVith  instant  flow,  from  shore  to  shore  along 
Diffusive  ran,  and  all  the'  exulting  isle 
A  bout  the  new-arrived  was  pour'd  abroad. 
To  hope  long  lost,  by  miracle  regain'd ! 
In  each  plain  bosom  Love  and  Nature  wept ; 
While  each  a  sire,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
Embracing  held  and  kiss'd. 

Now,  whi^e  the  song, 
The  choral  hymn,  in  wildly-warbled  notes. 
What  Nature  dictates  when  the  full  heart  pronij>ts. 
Best  harmony,  their  grateful  souls  effused 
Aloud  to  Heaven  !   Montano,  reverend  seer, 
(Whose  eye  prophetic  far  through  Time's  abyss 
Could  shoot  its  beam,  and  there  the  births  of  I'ate, 
Yet  iruinatiire  and  in  their  causes  hid. 
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Illumined  see)  a  space  abstracted  stood; 
His  frame  with  shivery  horror  stirr'd,  his  eyes 
From  outward  vision  held,  and  all  the  man 
Entranced  in  wonder  at  the'  unfolding  scene, 
On  fluid  air,  as  in  a  mirror  seen. 
And  glowing  radiant,  to  his  mental  sight. 

'  They  fly  !  (he  cried)  they  melt  in  air  away. 
The  clouds  that  long  fair  Albion's  heaven  o'ercast ! 
AA'ith  tempest  deluged,  or  with  flame  devour'd. 
Her  drooping  plains  ;  while,  dawning  rosy  round, 
A  purer  morning  lights  up  all  her  skies ! 
He  comes,  behold  !  the  great  deliverer  comes ! 
Immortal  William  !  borne  triumphant  on. 
From  yonder  orient,  o'er  ])ropitious  seas. 
White  with  the  sails  of  his  unnumber'd  fleet, 
A  floating  forest,  stretch'd  from  shore  to  shore  ! 
See !  with  spread  wing  Britannia's  genius  flies 
Before  his  prow,  commands  the  speeding  gales 
To  waft  him  on,  and  o'er  the  hero's  head, 
Inwreath'd  with  olive,  bears  the  laurel  crown  ; 
JJlessd  emblem,  peace  with  liljerty  restored! 
And  hark  !  from  either  strand,  whicii  nations  hide, 
To  welcome  in  true  freedom's  day  renew'd, 
AVhat  thunders  of  acclaim  ! — Anrelius  !   man 
By  Heaven  beloved,  thou,  too,  that  sacred  Sun 
Shalt  live  to  hail ;  shalt  warm  thee  in  his  shrine  ! 
I  see  thee  on  the  flowery  lap  diffused 
Of  thy  loved  vale,  amid  a  smiling  race 
From  this  blcss'd  pair  to  spring  ;  whom  e((ual  faith, 
And  erjual  fondness,  in  soft  league  shall  hold 
I'rom  youth  to  rtverend  age,  the  cahner  hours 
Of  thy  last  day  to  sweeten  and  adorn, 
Through  life  thy  comfort,  and  in  death  thy  crown  ! 
13.  o 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET. 

'TwAS  at  the  silent  solemn  hour 
When  night  anil  morning  meet. 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  A  pril  morn 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud, 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear. 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown; 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear. 
When  Death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  chccic, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  Love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime  : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek  ; 

She  died  before  her  time. 

•  Awake  !  (she  cried)  thy  true  love  calls, 
Come  from  lior  midnight  grave  ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 
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'  This  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghosts  complain, 
When  yawning-  graves  give  up  their  dead 

To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

'  Bethink  thee,  William !  of  thy  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  ; 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

•  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep? 
\A'liy  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

*  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  ? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart. 
Yet  leave  tiiat  heart  to  break  ? 

'  Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet. 

And  made  tlie  scarlet  pale? 
And  why  did  1,  young  witless  maid  ! 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  ? 

'  That  face,  alas  !  no  more  is  fair, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death, 

And  every  cliarin  is  fled. 

'  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 

Tliis  winding-sheet  I  wear; 
And  cohl  and  weaiy  lasts  our  ni^hl, 

'I'ill  tiiat  las)  morn  appear. 
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•  J3ut  hark  !  tlio  cock  has  warii'd  nie  hence  ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu  !  — 
Come  see,  false  man !  how  low  she  hes 

AVho  died  for  love  of  you.' 

The  lark  sung  loud,  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red  ; 
Pale  William  (juaked  in  every  limb. 

And,  raving,  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay. 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green  grass  turf 

That  wrapp'd  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore  ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave, 

And  word  spoke  never  more  '  ! 

'  In  a  comedy  of  Fletcher,  called  '  The  Knight  of  tlie 
JJurjiing  Pestle,'  old  Menythought  enters,  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep. 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

This  was,  probably,  the  beginning  of  some  ballad  commonly 
known  at  the  time  when  that  author  wrote  :  and  is  all  of  it, 
I  believe,  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  These  lines, 
naked  of  ornament,  and  simple  as  they  are,  struck  my  fancy  ; 
and,  bringing  fresh  into  my  mind  an  unhappy  adventure  murh 
talked  of  formerly,  gave  birth  to  the  foregoing  Poem. 

Mallet. 
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Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  true  and  plain ; 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  witli  bones, 

Do  use  to  chant  it  :   it  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 

Like  the  old  age,  Shaksp.  Twelfth  Night. 


Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale, 

Fast  by  a  slidteiing  wood, 
Tlie  sate  retmat  of  Health  and  Peace, 

An  humble  cottage  stood  : 

'  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Curate  of  Bowes,  in  Yorkshire, 
on  the  subject  of  this  poem,  to  Mr.  Copperthtcaite,  at  Mar- 
rick. 

•  Worthy  Sir, 
'  As  to  the  allair  mentioned  in  yours,  it  happened  long  be- 
fore ray  time  :  \  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  consult  my 
clerk,  and  another  person  in  the  neighi)ourhood,  for  the  truth 
of  that  melancholy  event.  The  history  of  it  is  as  follows. — 
The  family  name  of  the  young  man  was  Wrightson,  of  the 
yoang  maiden  Railton.  They  were  both  much  of  the  same 
age,  that  is,  growing  up  to  twenty.  In  their  birth  was  no 
disparity  ;  but  in  fortune,  alas  !  slie  was  his  inferior.  His 
father,  a  hard  old  man,  who  had  by  his  toil  aocpiired  a  hand- 
some competency,  expected  and  required  that  his  son  should 
marry  suitably  ',  but  as  amor  viiicil  omnia,  his  heart  was  unal- 
terably fixed  on  the  pretty  young  creature  already  named. 
I'lieir  courtship,  which  was  all  by  stealth,  unknown  to  the 
family,  continued  about  a  year:  when  it  was  fimnd  out,  old 
\\  righlsKM,  his  wife,  and  particularly  tlieir  crooked  daughter 
Hannah,  Moutud  a)  the  maiden,  and  treated  her  with  notable 
contempt;  for  they  held  it  an  a  maxim,  and  a  rustic  one  it  is, 
'  that  blood  was  nothing  wiiiiniit  groal.i.'  The  young  lover 
sickened,  and  took  to  his  bed  about  .Shrove  Tuesday,  and  died 

O  '1 
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Tliere  beauteous  Emma  flourish'd  fair 

Beneath  a  motlu  r's  eye, 
Whose  only  wish  on  cartlj  was  now 

To  see  her  bless'd  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  Nature  spreads, 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek  ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  Heaven 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains  ; 
That  Sun  which  bids  their  diamond  blaze, 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  fill'd  each  youth  with  love, 

Each  maiden  with  despair, 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  own'd, 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair  ; 


tlie  Sunday  se'nnight  after.  On  tlie  l:ist  day  of  his  illness  lie 
desired  to  see  liis  mistress  :  she  was  civilly  received  by  the 
mother,  who  bid  her  welcome — when  it  was  too  late  :  but  her 
daughter  Ilaunali  lay  at  his  back,  to  cut  them  oft'  from  all  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  their  thoughts.  At  her  return  home, 
on  hearing  the  bell  toll  out  for  his  departure,  she  screamed 
aloud  that  her  heart  was  burst,  and  expired  some  moments 
after.  The  then  curate  of  Bowes*  inserted  it  in  his  register 
that  they  both  died  of  love,  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  March  15,  17LL 

'  I  am, 

'  Dear  Sir, 
'  Your's,'  &c. 

•  Bowes  is  a  small  village  in  Yorkfhire,  where,  in  former  times,  (ho 
Earls  of  Hichniond  had  a  castle.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  ami 
mountainous  trarl  namod  by  the  neighbouring  people  Ulancmorc,  which 
is  always  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  desolate  and  solitaiy  through- 
out. CAMU.  BRIT. 
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Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains  ! 

A  soul  devoid  of  art, 
And  from  whose  eyes,  serenely  mild, 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught. 

Was  quickly  too  reveald  ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish, 

That  virtue  keeps  conceal'd. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliss 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  ! 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last, 

AVhere  I'ortune  proves  a  foe. 

His  sister,  who,  like  Envy  forra'd, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joy'd. 
To  work  them  harm,  witli  wicked  skill 

Each  darker  art  employ 'd  : 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man  ! 

A^'ho  love  nor  pity  knew, 
^^'as  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame. 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved, 
Then,  with  a  father's  frown,  at  last 

Had  sternly  disapproved. 

In  Fidwin's  gentle  heart  a  war 

Of  (linVriiii;  |)assions  strove; 
His  heart,  tliat  durst  not  disobey, 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 
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Doiiicd  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 
The  si)rcailing  hawthorn  crept, 

To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 
Where  Emma  walk'd  and  wept. 

Oft,  too,  on  Stancraore's  wintry  waste, 

Beneath  the  moonhght  shade. 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  soften'd  soul. 

The  midnight  mourner  stray 'd. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  glow'd, 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime, 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse. 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed. 
And  wearied  Heaven  with  fruitless  vows. 

And  fruitless  sorrow  shed. 

•  'Tis  pass'd  (he  cried) — but  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love.' 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touch'd, 
And  bathed  with  many  a  tear: 

Fast  falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale 
So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh!  his  sister's  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  she  ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say, — 

'  My  Edwin  !  hve  for  me.' 
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Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept 

The  church-yard  path  along. 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scream'd 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appall'd,  thus  had  she  pass'd 

The  visionary  vale — 
"When,  lo  !  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear. 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale. 

Just  then  she  reach'd,  with  trembling  step. 

Her  aged  mother's  door — 
'  He's  gone!  (she  cried)  and  I  shall  see 

That  angel-face  no  more ! 

*  I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side — ' 
From  lier  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head ; 

She  shivering  sigh'd,  and  died. 
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TJIE  EXCURSIOJS 
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CONTENTS. 

CANTO  I. 

Invocation,  aiUlressed  to  Fancy.  Subject  proposed.  A  short 
excursive  survey  of  tlic  eartli  and  lieavens.  The  poem 
opens  witL  a  description  of  the  face  of  Nature  iu  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  morning,  sun-rise,  noon,  with  a  thunder- 
storm, evening,  night,  and  a  particular  night-piece,  with  tlie 
character  of  a  friend  deceased.  With  the  return  of  morn- 
ing. Fancy  continues  her  excursion  ;  (irst  northward — a 
view  of  the  Arctic  continent  and  the  deserts  of  Tartary 
— from  tlience  soutiiward  ;  a  general  prospect  of  the  globe, 
followed  by  another  of  the  midland  part  of  Europe,  sup- 
pose Italy.  A  city  there  upon  the  point  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthtjuake  :  signs  that  usher  it  in  :  described  in 
its  causes  and  efiects,  at  length — Eruption  of  a  burning 
mountain,  happening  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
causes,  likewise  described. 

CANTO  II. 

Contains,  on  the  same  plan,  a  survey  of  the  solar  system  and 
of  the  fixed  stars. 


CANTO  I. 

Companion  of  the  Muse,  creative  power. 
Imagination  !  at  whose  great  command 
Arise  unnumber'd  images  of  things, 
Thy  hourly  offspring  ;  thou  who  canst  at  will 
People  with  air-born  shapes  the  silent  wood 

'  This  Poem  is  among  the  Author's  earliest  performances. 
Whether  the  writing  may,  in  some  degree,  atone  for  the 
irregularity  of  the  composition,  (which  he  confesses,  and 
does  not  even  attempt  to  excuse,)  is  submitted  entirely  to  the 
candour  of  the  reader. 
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And  solitary  vale,  thy  o^A•n  domain, 

Where  Contemplation  haunts;  oh!  come,  invoked. 

To  waft  me  on  thy  many-tinctured  wing 

O'er  earth's  extended  space;  and  thence,  on  high. 

Spread  to  superior  woilds  thy  bolder  flight. 

Excursive,  unconfined  :  hence  from  the  haunts 

Of  vice  and  folly,  vanity  and  man, — 

To  yon  expanse  of  plains  where  Truth  delights, 

Simple  of  heart,  and  hand  in  hand  with  her 

Where  blameless  Virtue  walks.     Now  parting 

Spring, 
Parent  of  beauty  and  of  song,  has  left 
His  mantle,  flower-embroidor'd,  on  the  ground. 
While   Summer   laughing   comes,   and   bids  the 

Months 
Crown  his  prime  season  with  their  choicest  stores. 
Fresh  roses  opening  to  the  solar  ray. 
And  fruits  slow-swelling  on  the  loaded  bough. 
Here  let  me  frequent  roam,  preventing  morn, 
Attentive  to  the  cock,  whose  early  throat. 
Heard  from  the  distant  village  in  the  vale. 
Crows  cheerly  out,  fur-sounding  through  the  gloom: 
Nighthears  from  where,  wide-hovering  in  mid-sky, 
She  rules  the  sable  hour,  and  calls  her  train 
Of  visionary  fears,  the  shrouded  ghost. 
The  dream  distressful,  and  the'  incumbent  hag, 
That  rise  to  Fancy's  eye  in  horrid  forms, 
AVhile  Reason  slumbering  lies  :  at  once  they  fly, 
As  shadows  [)ass,  nor  is  their  path  beheld. 

And   now,    pale-gliininering   on    the   verge  of 

heaven, 
I'rom  east  to  north,  in  doiihttnl  twilight  seen, 
A  whitening  lustre  shoots  its  tender  beam, 
While  shade  and  silence  yet  involve  the  l)all : 
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Now  sacred  Mom,  ascending,  smiles  serene 
A  dewy  radiance,  briglitcning  o'er  the  world: 
Gay  daughter  of  the  Air,  for  ever  young. 
For  ever  pleasing,  lo !  she  onward  comes. 
In  fluid  gold  and  azure  loose-array 'd. 
Sun-tinctured,  changeful  hues  :  at  her  approach. 
The  western  gray  of  yonder  breaking  clouds 
Slow-reddens  into  flame  ;  the  rising  mists, 
iMom  oft" the  mountain's  brow,  roll  blue  away 
In  curling  spires,  and  open  all  his  woods, 
IJigh  waving  in  the  sky  ;  the'  uncolour'd  stream 
Beneath  her  glowing  ray  translucent  shines  : 
Clad  Nature  feels  her  through  her  boundless  realm 
Of  life  and  sense,  and  calls  forth  all  her  sweets. 
Fragrance  and  song :   from  each  unfolding  flower 
Transpires  the  balm  of  life  that  Zephyr  wafts, 
Delicious,  on  his  rosy  wing  :  each  bird. 
Or  high  in  air  or  secret  in  the  shade, 
|l(^oicing,  warbles  wild  his  matin  hymn  ; 
While  beasts  of  chase,  by  secret  instinct  move<l. 
Scud  o'er  the  lawns,  and,  plunging  into  night, 
In  brake  or  cavern  slumber  out  the  day. 
Invited  by  the  cheerful  Morn  abroad. 
See,  from  his  humble  roof  the  good  man  comes 
To  taste  her  freshness,  and  improve  her  rise 
In  holy  musing  :  rapture  in  his  eye 
And  kneeling  wonder  speak  his  silent  soul 
"With  gratitude  o'erflowing,  and  with  praise. 
Now  Industry  is  up  :  the  village  pours 

ITer  useful  sons  abroad  to  various  toil ; 
The  labourer  here  with  every  instrument 

Of  future  plenty  arm'd  ;  and  there  the  swain, 

A  rural  kmg  amid  his  subject  flocks. 

Whose  bleatings  wake  the  vocal  hills  afar. 
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The  traveller,  too,  pursues  his  early  road 
Among  the  dews  of  morn,     Aurora  calls, 
And  all  the  living  landscape  moves  around. 

But  see,  the  flush'd  horizon  flames  intense 
With  vivid  red,  in  rich  profusion  stream'd 
O'erHeaven's  pure  arch.  At  once  the  clouds  assume 
Their  gayest  liveries ;  these  with  silvery  beams 
Fringed  lovely,  splendid  those  in  liquid  gold,  [hold ! 
And  speak  their  sovereign's  state.  He  comes;  be- 
Fountain  of  light  and  colour,  warmth  and  life! 
The  king  of  glory  ! — round  his  head  divine 
Diffusive  showers  of  radiance  circling  flow. 
As  o'er  the  Indian  wave  up  rising  fair. 
He  looks  abroad  on  Nature  ;  and  invests. 
Where'er  his  universal  eye  surveys. 
Her  ample  bosom,  earth,  air,  sea  and  sky, 
In  one  bright  robe  with  heavenly  tinctures  gay, 

F'roni  this  hoar  hill,  that  climbs  above  the  plain 
Half-way  up  heaven,  ambitious,  brown  with  woods 
i)i  broadest  shade,  and  terraced  round  with  walks 
"Winding  and  wild,  that  dccj)  embowering  rise. 
Maze  above  maze,  through  all  its  shelter'd  height; 
From  hence  the'  aerial  concave  without  cloud. 
Translucent,  and  in  purest  azure  dress'd  ; 
The  boundless  scene  b(neath,  hill,  dale,  and  plain  ; 
'llic  prccijiice  abrupt:  tin;  distant  deep, 
>\  hose  shores  remurmur  to  the  sounding  surge; 
The  nearest  forest  in  wide  circuit  spread  ; 
Solemn  recess  !  whose  solitary  walks 
I'air  Truth  and  ^^  isduni  love ;  the  bordering  lawn, 
A\  ith  flocks  and  li(;rds  ciiricird  ;  the  daisied  vale; 
The  river's  crystal,  and  the  meailow's  green  — 
(irateful  diversity  !   allure  the  eye 
Abroad,  to  rov(;  amid  ten  thousand  charms. 

i:).  p 
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These  scenes,  where  every  Virtue,  every  Muse, 
Dohghted  range,  serene  the  soul ;  and  Hft, 
Borne  on  Devotion's  wing,  beyond  the  pole. 
To  highest  Heaven,  her  thought ;  to  Nature's  (iod. 
First  source  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  good. 
Eternal,  infinite  !  before  whose  throne         [Earth 
Sits  sovereign  Bounty,  and  through  Heaven  and 
Careless  ditfuses  plenitude  of  bliss : 
J  liin  all  things  own  ;  he  speaks,  and  it  is  Day : 
Oi)edient  to  his  nod,  alternate  Night 
Obscures  the  world  :  the  Seasons  at  his  call 
Succeed  in  train,  and  lead  the  Year  around. 

While  Reason  thus  and  rapture  fill  the  heart. 
Friends  of  mankind,  good  angels,  hovering  near, 
Their  holy  influence,  deep-infusing,  lend  ; 
And  in  still  whispers,  soft  as  Zephyr's  breath 
When  scarce  the  green  leaf  trembles,  through  hor 
Inspire  new  vigour,  purer  light  supply,     [powers 
And  kindle  every  virtue  into  flame. 
Celestial  intercourse  !  superior  bliss,  [soul. 

Which  Vice  ne'er  knew!   health  of  the'  enliven'd 
And  heaven  on  earth  begun!  Thus,  ever  fix'd 
In  solitude,  may  I,  obscurely  safe, 
Deceive  mankind,  and  steal  through  life  along. 
As  slides  the  foot  of  Time,  unraark'd,  unknown. 

Exalted  to  hisnoon  the  fervent  Sun, 
Full-blazing  o'er  the  blue  immense,  burns  out 
Withfierce  effulgence.  Now  the'  emboweringmaze 
Of  vale  sequester'd,  or  the  fir-crown'd  side 
Of  airy  mountain,  whence  with  lucid  lapse 
Falls  many  a  dew-fed  stream,  invites  the  step 
Of  musing  poet,  and  secures  repose 
To  weary  j)ilgrini.     In  the  flood  of  day, 
Oppressive  brightness  deluging  the  world, 
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Sick  Nature  pants  ;  and  from  the  cleaving  earth 
Light  vapours,  undulating  through  the  air. 
Contagious  fly,  engendering  dire  disease. 
Red  plague  and  fever,  or  in  fogs  aloft 
Condensing,  show  a  rutiiing  tempest  nigh. 

And  see,  exhaling  from  the'  Atlantic  surge. 
Wide  world  of  waters  !  distant  clouds  ascend 
In  vapoury  confluence,  deepening  cloud  on  cloud. 
Then  rolling  dust  along  to  east  and  north. 
As  the  blast  bears  them  on  his  humid  wing, 
Draw  total  night  and  tempest  o'er  the  noon. 
Lo !  bird  and  beast,  impress'd  by  Nature's  hand. 
In  homeward-warnings  through  each  feeling  nerve 
Haste,  from  the  hour  of  terror  and  of  storm. 
The  Thunder  now,  from  forth  his  cloudy  shrine. 
Amid  conflicting  elements,  where  Dread 
And  Death  attend,  the  servants  of  his  nod, 
First  in  deaf  murmurs  sounds  the  deep  alarm. 
Heard  from  afar,  awakening  awful  thought. 
Dumb  sadness  fills  this  nctlier  world ;  the  gloom 
"Witlidoulile  blackness  lowers:  the  tempestswells, 
And  expectation  sliakes  the  heart  of  man. 

Where  yonder  clouds  in  dusky  dipth  extend 
Broad  o'er  the  soutii,  fermenting  in  their  womb, 
Pregnant  with  fate,  the  fiery  tempest  swells. 
Sulphureous  steam  and  nitrous,  late  exhaled 
From  mine  or  unctuous  soil ;  and,  lo  !  at  once, 
Fortii  darted  in  slant  stream,  the  ruddy  flash, 
Quick  ghmcing,  sprea<ls  a  moments  horrid  day. 
Again  it  flames  expansive,  siieets  the  sky, 
Wide  and  more  wide,  with  mournful  light  around, 
On  all  sides  hurtling  ;  now  the  face  (jf  things 
Disclosing,  swallovv'd  now  in  tenfold  night. 
Again  the  thunder's  voice,  with  pealing  roar, 
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From  cloud  to  cloud  continuous  roll'd  along, 
Amazing  bursts  !  Air,  sea,  and  shore,  resound  : 
Horror  sits  shuddering  in  the  fclon-brcast. 
And  feels  the  deathful  flash  before  it  tiles  : 
Each  sleeping  sin,  excited,  starts  to  view. 
And  all  is  storm  within.     The  murderer,  pale 
With  conscious  guilt,  though  hid  in  deepest  shade, 
Hears  and  flies  wild,  pursued  by  all  his  fears. 
And  sees  the  bleeding  shadow  of  the  slain 
Rise  hideous,  glaring  on  him  through  the  gloom. 
Hark!  through  the'  aerial  vault  the  storm,  in- 
flamed, 
Comes  nearer,  hoarsely  loud,  abrupt  and  fierce, 
Peal  hurl'd  on  peal  incessant,  burst  on  burst ; 
Torn  from  its  base,  as  if  the  general  frame 
Were  tumbling  into  chaos — There  it  fell. 
With  whirlwind  wing,  in  red  diflusion  flash'd: 
Destruction  marks  its  path.     Yon  riven  oak 
Is  hid  in  smouldering  fires  ;  surprised  benea.th. 
The  traveller  ill-omen'd  prostrate  falls, 
A  livid  corse.     You  cottage  flames  to  Heaven, 
And  in  its  farthest  coll,  to  which  the  hour, 
All  horrible,  had  sped  their  steps,  behold ! 
The  parent  breathless  lies,  her  orphan  babes 
Shuddering  and  speechless  round— O  Power  divine! 
Whose  will,  unerring,  points  the  bolt  of  Fate, 
Thy  hand  though  terrible,  shall  man  decide 
If  punishment  or  mercy  dealt  the  blow? 

Appeased  at  last,  the  tumult  of  the  skies 
Subsides,  the  thunder's  falling  roar  is  hush'd; 
At  once  the  clouds  fly  scattering,  and  the  Sun 
Breaks    out   with  boundless  splendour  o'er  the 
Parent  of  light  and  joy  !  to  all  things  he   [world. 
JVevv  life  restores,  and  from  each  drooping  field 
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Draws  the  redundant  rain,  in  climbing  mists 

Fast-rising  to  his  ray,  till  every  flower 

Lift  up  its  head,  and  Nature  smiles,  revived. 

At  first  'tis  awful  silence  over  all. 
From  sense  of  late-felt  danger  ;  till  confirm'd, 
In  grateful  chorus  mixing,  beast  and  bird 
Rejoice  aloud  to  Heaven  :  on  either  hand 
The  woodlands  warble,  and  the  valleys  lowe. 
So  pass  the  songful  hours.     And  now  the  Sun, 
Declined,  hangs  verging  on  the  western  main, 
AVhose  fluctuating  bosom,  blushing  red. 
The  space  of  many  seas  beneath  his  eye, 
Heaves  in  soft  swellings  murmuring  to  the  shore: 
A  circling  glory  glows  around  his  disk 
Of  milder  beams  ;  part,  streaming  o'er  the  sky. 
Inflame  the  distant  azure  ;  part  below 
In  level  lines  shoot  through  the  waving  wood, 
Clad  half  in  light  and  half  in  pleasing  shade. 
That  lengthens  o'erthe  lawn.  Yon  evening-clouds, 
Lucid  or  dusk,  with  flamy  purple  edged. 
Float  in  gay  pomp  the  blue  horizon  round, 
Amnsive,  changeful,  shifting  into  shapes 
Of  visionary  beauty,  anticjue  towers 
A\'ith  shadowy  domes  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 
Or  hills  of  white  extent,  that  rise  and  sink 
As  sportful  Taney  lists  ;  till  late,  the  Sun 
From  human  eye  behind  earth's  shading  orb 
'I'otal  withdrawn,  tliu'  aerial  lamlscape  fades. 

Distinction  fails,  and  in  tin;  darkening  west 
'I'he  last  light,  (piivcriiig  ilindy  dies  away. 
And  now  the'  illusive  flame,  oft  seen  at  eve 
Upborne  and  blazing  on  the  liglit-wing'd  gale, 
(ilides  o'erthe  lawn,  betokening  Night's  approach  : 
Arising  awful  o'er  the  eastern  sky, 

V  2 
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Onward  she  conies,  with  silent  step  and  slow. 
In  her  brown  mantle  wrapp'd,  and  brings  along 
The  still,  the  inild,  the  melancholy  hour. 
And  Meditation,  with  his  eye  on  Heaven! 

Musing,  in  sober  mood,  of  time  and  life. 
That  ily  with  iinreturning  wing  away 
To  that  dark  world,  untraveld  and  unknown. 
Eternity  !  through  desert  ways  I  walk  ; 
Or  to  the  cypress-grove,  at  twilight  shunn'd 
By  passing  swains.   The  chill  breeze  murmurs  low, 
And  the  boughs  rustle  round  me  where  I  stand, 
With  fancy  all  aroused. — Tar  on  the  left 
Shoots  up  a  shapeless  rock  of  dusky  height. 
The  raven's  haunt ;  and  down  its  woody  steep 
A  dashing  flood  in  headlong  torrent  hurls 
His  sounding  waters ;  white  on  every  cliff  [gloom. 
Hangs  the  light  foam,  and  sparkles  through  the 

Behind  me  rises  huge  a  reverend  pile. 
Sole  on  this  blasted  heath,  a  place  of  tombs, 
Waste,  desolate,  where  lluin  dreary  dwells  ; 
Brooding  o'er  sightless  skulls  and  crumbling  bones 
Ghastful  he  sits,  and  eyes  with  stedfast  glare 
(Sad  trophies  of  his  power,  where  ivy  twines 
Its  fatal  green  around)  the  falling  roof. 
The  time-shook  arch,  the  column  grey  with  moss. 
The  leaning  wall,  the  sculptured  stone  defaced, 
A\'hosc  monumental  flattery,  mix'd  with  dust, 
Now  hides  the  name  it  vainly  meant  to  raise. 
All  is  dread  silence  here,  and  undisturb'd  ; 
Save  what  the  wind  sighs,  and  the  wailing  owl 
Screams  solitary  to  the  mournful  moon, 
(Jlimmering  her  western  ray  through  yonder  aisle, 
^^  here  the  sad  spirit  walks  with  shadowy  foot 
His  wonted  round,  or  lingers  o'er  his  grave. 

Hail,  midnight  shades  !  hail,  venerable  dome  j 
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By  age  more  venerable  ;  sacred  shore. 
Beyond  Time's  troubled  sea,  where  never  v.ave, 
"Where  never  wind  of  passion  or  of  guilt. 
Of  suffering  or  of  sorrow,  shall  invade 
The  calm  sound  night  of  those  who  rest  below. 
The  weary  are  at  peace ;  the  small  and  great, 
Life's  voyage  ended,  meet  and  mingle  here  : 
Here  sleeps  the  prisoner  safe,  nor  feels  his  chain, 
!N  or  hears  the'  oppressors  voice.   The  poor  and  old, 
With  all  the  sons  of  Mourning,  fearless  now 
Of  want  or  woe,  find  unalarm'd  repose. 
Proud  greatness,  too,  the  tyranny  of  power, 
The  grace  of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  youth. 
And  name  and  place,  are  here — for  ever  lost ! 

But,  at  near  distance  on  the  mouldering  wall 
Behold  a  monument,  with  emblem  graced 
And  fair  inscription,  where  with  head  declined. 
And  folded  arms,  the  Virtues  weeping  round. 
Lean  o'er  a  beauteous  youth  who  dies  below. 
Thyrsis — 'tis  he  !  the  wisest  and  the  best ! 
Lamented  shade  !  whom  every  gift  of  Heaven 
Profusely  bless'd  ;  all  learning  was  his  own  ; 
Pleasing  his  speech,  by  ]Vature  taught  to  flow, 
Persuasive  sense  and  strong,  sincere  and  clear : 
His  manners  greatly  [)lain  :  a  noble  grace, 
Self-taught,  beyond  the  reach  of  mimic  Art, 
Adorn'd  him:  his  calm  temper  winning  mild; 
Nor  Pity  softer,  nor  was  Truth  more  bright : 
Constant  in  doing  well,  he  neither  sought 
Nor  shunn'd  applause.      \(;  l);ishl"ul  merit  sigli'd 
Near  him  negieetcjd  ;   sympatliizing,  he 
Wiped  ollthe  tear  from  Sorrow's  clouded  eye; 
\>  ith  kindly  hand,  and  taught  her  heart  to  smile. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  Sun  his  w<'lcome  light 
Swift,  from  beyond  <larl\  Ocean's  ori.  nf  stre;ini, 
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Casts  through  the  air,  renewing  Nature's  face 
With  heaven-born  beauty  :  o'er  her  ample  breast, 
O'er  sea  and  shore,  hght  Fancy  s[)eetls  ah)ng, 
Quick  as  the  darted  beam  from  pole  to  pole. 
Excursive  traveller.     Now  beneath  the  north. 
Alone  with  \Vinter  in  his  inmost  realm. 
Region  of  horrors !  here  amid  the  roar 
Of  winds  and  waves,  the  drifted  turbulence 
Of  hail-mix'd  snows,  rcsid(!s  the'  ungenial  power, 
I'or  ever  silent,  shivering,  and  forlorn !  / 

I'rom  Zenibla's  clifls  on  to  the  streights  surmised 
Of  Anian  eastward,  where  both  worlds  oppose 
Their  shores  contiguous,  lies  the  polar  sea. 
One  glittering  waste  of  ice,  and  on  the  morn 
Casts  cold  a  cheerless  light.     Lo !  hills  of  snow. 
Hill  behind  hill,  and  alp  on  alp,  ascend. 
Piled  up  from  eldest  age,  and  to  the  Sun 
Impenetrable  ;  rising  from  afar 
In  misty  prospect  dim,  as  if  on  air 
Each  floating  hill,  an  azure  range  of  clouds : 
Yet  here,  even  here,  in  this  disastrous  clime, 
Horrid  and  harbourless,  where  all  life  dies. 
Adventurous  mortals,  urged  by  thirst  of  gain. 
Through  floating  isles  of  ice  and  flghting  storms, 
Iloam  the  wild  waves  in  search  of  doubtful  shores. 
By  west  or  east,  a  path  yet  unexplored ! 

Hence  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  cruel  coast. 
By  utmost  ocean  wash'd,  on  whose  last  wave 
'J'he  blue  sky  leans  her  breast,  diflused  inunense 
In  solitary  length  the  Desert  lies. 
Where  Desolation  keeps  his  empty  court : 
No  bloom  of  spring  o'er  all  the  thirsty  vast, 
Nor  spiry  grass,  is  found  ;  but  sands  instead 
In  sterile  hills,  and  rough  rocks  rising  gray. 

A  land  of  fears  !  where  visionary  forms 
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Of  grisly  spectres  from  air,  flood,  and  fire, 
Swarm,  and  before  them  speechless  Horror  stalks  ! 
Here,  night  by  night,  beneath  the  starless  dusk. 
The  secret  hag  and  sorcerer  unbless'd 
Their  sabbath  hold,  and  potent  spells  compose. 
Spoils  of  the  violated  grave  :  and  novi'. 
Late  at  the  hour  that  severs  night  from  morn. 
When  sleep  has  silenced  every  thought  of  man. 
They  to  their  revels  fall,  infernal  throng! 
And  as  they  mix  in  circling  dance,  or  turn 
To  the  four  winds  of  heaven  with  haggard  gaze. 
Shot  streaming  from  the  bosom  of  the  north. 
Opening  the  hollow  gloom,  red  meteors  blaze. 
To  lend  them  light,  and  distant  thunders  roll. 
Heard  in  low  murmurs  through  the  lowering  sky. 
From  these  sad   scenes,  the  waste  abotles  of 

Death, 
\^  ith  devious  wing,  to  fairer  climes  remote 
Southward  1  stray,  where  Caucasus  in  view, 
^Bulwark  of  nations  !  in  broad  eminence 
Upheaves  from  realm  to  realm  a  hundred  hills. 
On  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine  stretch'd, 
Pale-glitterinjj  with  eternal  snows  to  Heaven. 
From  this  chill  steep,  wliicli  midnight's  highest 

shades  [woods. 

Scarce  climb  to   darken,  rougli  with  murmuring 
[magination  travels  with  (piick  eye 
Unbounded  o'er  the  globe,  and  wandering  views 
Her  rolling  seas  and  intermingled  isles, 
Her  mighty  continents,  outstretch'd  immense, 
AVhere  I^uro|)c,  Asia,  Afric,  oi"  old  fame, 
Their  regions  numberless  exteuil  ;   and  where. 
To  fartln  st  j)oiiit  of  west,  ('olumbus  lat<! 
Thioui^h  untried  oceans  borne  to  shores  unknown 
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Moor'il  his  fust  keel  adventurous,  and  beheld 
A  new,  a  fair,  a  fertile,  world  arise  ! 
But  nearer  scenes  of  happy  rural  view. 
Green  dale,  and  level  down,  and  bloomy  hill. 
The  iMusc's  walk,  on  which  the  Sun's  bright  eye 
Propitious  looks,  invite  her  willing  step. 
Here  see,  around  me  smiling-,  myrtle  groves. 
And  mountains  crown'd  with  aromatic  woods 
Of  vegetable  gold,  with  vales  amidst. 
Lavish  of  flowers  and  fragrance,  where  soft  Spring, 
Lord  of  the  year  !  indulges  to  each  field    [grove. 
The  fanning  breeze,   live  spring,  and  sheltering 

In  these  bless'd  plains  a  spacious  city  spreads 
Her  round  extent  magnificent,  and  seems 
The  seat  of  empire :  dazzling  in  the  sky. 
With  far-seen  blaze,  her  towery  structures  shine. 
Elaborate  works  of  art !  each  opening  gate 
Sends  forth  its  thousands:  peace  and  plenty  round 
Environ  her.     In  each  frequented  school 
Learning  exalts  his  head,  and  Commerce  pours 
Into  her  arms  a  thousand  foreign  realms. 
Hov/  fair  and  fortunate  !  how  worthy  all 
Of  lasting  bliss  secure  :  yet  all  must  fail, 
O'erturn'd  and  lost — nor  shall  their  place  be  found. 

A  sullen  calm  unusual,  dark  and  dead. 
Arises  inauspicious  o'er  the  heavens. 
The  beamless  Sun  looks  wan  ;  a  sighing  cold 
Winters  the  shadow'd  air  ;  the  birds  on  high. 
Shrieking,  give  sign  of  fearful  change  at  hand  :    , 
And  now,  within  the  bosom  of  the  globe. 
Where  sulphur  stored  and  nitre  peaceful  slept. 
For  ages,  in  their  subterranean  bed,  [steams. 

Ferments   the'   approaching   tempest.     Vapoury 
Inflammable,  perhaps  by  winds  sublimed, 
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Their  deadly  breath  apply.    The'  enkindled  mass. 
Mine  fired  by  mine  in  train,  with  boundless  rage, 
With  horror  unconceived,  disploded  bursts 
Its  central  prison — Shook  from  shore  to  shore 
Reels  the  broad  continent  with  all  its  load, 
Hills,  forests,  cities.     The  lone  desert  quakes  ; 
Her  savage  sons  howl  to  the  thunder's  groan. 
And  lightning's  ruddy  glare  ;  while,  from  beneatli, 
Deaf  distant  roarings  through  the  wide  profound 
Rueful  are  heard,  as  when  Despair  complains. 

Gather'd  in  air,  o'er  that  proud  capital 
Frowns  an  involving  cloud  of  gloomy  depth. 
Casting  dun  night  and  terror  o'er  the  heads 
Of  her  inhabitants.     Aghast  they  stand. 
Sad  gazing  on  the  mournful  skies  around, 
A  moment's  dreadful  silence !  then  loud  screams 
And  eager  supplications  rend  the  skies. 
Lo  !  crowds  on  crowds,  in  hurried  stream  along, 
From  street  to  street,  from  gate  to  gate,  roU'd  o!i. 
This,  that  way,  burst  in  waves,  by  horror  wing'd 
To  distant  hill  or  cave ;  w  hile  half  the  globe. 
Her  frame  convulsive  rocking  to  and  fro. 
Trembles  with  second  agony.     Upheaved 
In  surges,  her  vex'd  surface  rolls  a  sea : 
Ruin  ensues  ;  towers,  tem])les,  palaces, 
Flung  from  their  deep  foundations,  roof  on  roof 
Crusii'd  horrible,  and  |)ile  on  pile  o'erturn'd, 
Fall  total — In  that  universal  groan. 
Sounding  to  Heaven,  expired  a  thousand  lives, 
O'crwhcini'd  at  once,  one  undistinguish'd  wreck  ! 

Sight,  full  of  fate!  up  from  tlu'  ctntr(!  torn 
'ilie  ground  yawns  horrible  a  hundred  mouths, 
riashing  pale  flames — down    through   the  gulfs 
profound, 
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Screaming,  whole  crowds  of  every  ago  and  rank, 
With  hands  to  Heaven  raised  high,  imploring  aid, 
Prone  to  the'  abyss  descend,  and  o'er  tlieir  heads 
Earth  shuts  her  ponderous  jaws.  Part  lost  in  night 
Return  no  more ;  part  on  the  wafting  wave, 
Borne  through  the  darkness  of  the' infernal  world, 
l-'ar  distant  rise,  emerging  with  the  flood, 
Pale  as  ascending  ghosts  cast  back  to  day, 
A  shuddering  band  ;  distraction  in  each  eye 
Stares  wildly  motionless ;  they  pant,  they  catch 
A  gulp  of  air,  and  grasp  with  dying  aim 
The  wreck  that  drives  along,  to  gain  from  Fate, 
Short  interval  !  a  moment's  doubtful  life  : 
For  now  earth's  solid  sphere  asunder  rent 
With  final  dissolution,  the  huge  mass 
Falls  undermined — Down,  down  the'extcnsive  seat 
Of  this  fair  city,  down  her  buildings  sink  ! 
Sink  the  fidl  pride  her  ample  walls  enclosed. 
In  one  wild  havoc  crash'd,  with  burst  beyond 
Heaven's  loudest  thunder !  Uproar  unconceived  ! 
Image  of  Nature's  general  frame  destroy 'd  ! 

Ilow  greatly  terrible,  how  dark  and  deep 
The  purposes  of  Heaven  !  At  once  o'erthrown 
White  age  and  youth,  the  guilty  and  the  just; 
O  seemingly  severe,  promiscuous  fall  I 
lleason,  whose  daring  eye  in  vain  explores 
The  fearful  providence,  confused,  subdued 
To  silence  and  amazement,  with  due  praise 
Acknowledges  the' Almighty,  and  adores 
J  lis  will  unerring,  wisest,  justest,  best! 

The  country  mourns  around  with  alter'd  look : 
Fields,  where  but  late  the  many-colour'd  Spring 
Sat  gaily  dress'd  amid  the  vernal  breath 
Of  roses,  and  the  song  of  nightingales 
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Soft-\vaib!ed,  silent  languish  now  and  die  : 
Rivers  ingult'd  their  ample  channels  leave 
A  sandy  tract;  and  goodly  mountains,  hurl'd 
In  whirlwind  from  their  seat,  obstruct  the  plain 
With  rough  encumbrance,  or  through  depths  of 

earth 
Fall  ruinous,  with  all  their  woods  immersed. 

Sulphureous  damps,  of  dark  and  deadly  power, 
Steam'd  from  the'  abyss,  fly  secret  overhead. 
Wounding  the  healthful  air,  whence  foul  disease, 
Murrain  and  rot,  in  tainted  iierds  and  flocks ; 
In  man  sore  sickness,  and  the  lamp  of  life 
Dimm'd  and  diminish'd  ;  or  more  fatal  ill 
(Jf  mind,  unsettling  reason  overturn'd  : 
Here  into  madness  work'd  and  boiling  o'er 
Outrageous  fancies,  like  the  troubled  sea 
Foaming  out  mud  and  filth  ;  here  downward  sunk 
'lo  folly,  and  in  idle  musing  rapt. 
Now  chasing  with  fond  aim  the  flying  cloud. 
Now  numbering  up  the  drops  of  falling  rain. 

A  while  the  liery  spirit  in  its  cell 
Insidious  slumbers,  till  some  chance  unkno\\n, 
Periiaps  some  rocky  fragment  from  the  roof 
Dotach'd,  and  roll'd  witii  rough  collision  down 
Its  (  clioing  vault,  strikes  out  the  fatal  spark 
'J'lial  blov.s  it  into  rag(;.      Shakes  earth  again, 
^^  ide  throunh  lierentrails  torn,  'lo  all  sides  flash'd, 
J  III'  flames  bear  <lo\vnwar<l  <jn  tlu!  central  deep. 
Immeasurable  source  !   w hence  ocean  fills 
1 1  is  nnmerousseas,  and  pours  them  round  the  globe. 
Tin;  li(piid  orb,  through  all  its  dark  expanse 
In  dire  commotion  boils,  and  bursting  way 
rp  through  tin;' uiisoiuided  bottoms  of  IIm;  main, 
^^  here  never  tenijjeht  rullled,  lills  the  deeps, 

4:J.  Q 
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At  once,  in  billowy  mountains  to  tlie  sky, 
A\'itli  raving  violence  :  and  now  their  shores, 
llebellowing  to  the  surge,  they  swallow  fierce, 
O'erswelling   mound   and   cliff;    now   swift   and 

strange, 
With  refluent  wave  retreating,  leave  the  beach 
A  naked  waste  of  sands — Meantime,  behold  ! 
Yon  neighbouring  mountain  rising  bleak  and  bare. 
Its  double  top  in  sterile  ashes  hid. 
But  green  around  its  base  with  oil  and  wine. 
Gives  sign  of  storm  and  desolation  near; 
Storehouse  of  Fate !  from  whose  infernal  womb, 
With  fiery  minerals  and  metallic  ore 
Pernicious  fraught,  ascends  eternal  smoke ; 
Now  wavering  loose  in  air,  now  borne  on  high, 
A  dusky  column  heightening  to  the  Sun  ! 
Imagination's  eye  looks  down  dismay'd 
The  steepy  gulf,  pale-flaming  and  profound, 
AVith  hourly  tumult  vex'd,  but  now  incensed 
To  sevenfold  fury.     First  discordant  sounds. 
As  of  a  clamouring  multitude  enraged. 
The  dash  of  floods,  and  hollow  howl  of  winds, 
Through  wintry  woods  or  cavern'd  ruins  heard, 
llise  from  the  distant  depth,  where  Uproar  reigns: 
Anon,  with  black  eruption,  from  its  jaws 
A  night  of  snioke,  thick-driving,  wave  on  wave. 
In  stormy  flow,  and  cloud  involving  cloud, 
Kolls  surging  forth,  extinguishing  the  day. 
With  vollied  sparkles  mix'd,  and  whirling  drifts 
Of  stones  and  cinders  rattling  up  the  air : 
Instant  in  one  broad  burst  a  stream  of  fire 
l;,ed-issuing,  floods  the  hemisphere  around. 
Nor  pause  nor  rest ;  again  the  mountain  groans, 
Amazing,  from  its  inmost  caverns  shook  ; 
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Again  with  loudening  rage,  intensely  fierce, 
Disgorges  pyramids  of  quivering  flame, 
Spire  after  spire  enormous,  and  torn  rocks, 
Flung  out  in  thundering  ruins  to  the  sky. 

But  see  !  in  second  pangs  the  roaring  hill 
From  forth  its  depth  a  cloudy  pillar  shoots. 
Gradual  and  vast,  in  one  ascending  trunk. 
Of  length  immense,  heaved  by  the  force  of  fire, 
On  its  own  base  direct,  aloft  in  air. 
Beyond  the  soaring  eagle's  sunward  flight. 
Still  as  it  swells,  through  all  the  dark  extent, 
With  wonder  seen,  ten  thousand  lightnings  plaj' 
In  flash'd  vibrations,  and  from  height  to  height 
Incessant  thunders  roar.     No  longer  now 
Protruded  by  the'  explosive  breath  below. 
At  once  the  shadowy  summit  breaks  away 
To  all  sides  round,  in  billows  broad  and  black. 
As  of  a  turbid  ocean  stin'd  by  winds, 
A  vapoury  deluge  hiding  Karth  and  Heaven. 

Thus  all  day  huig  ;  and  now  the  beamless  Sun 
Sets  as  in  blood  :  a  dreadful  pause  ensues. 
Deceitful  calm,  portending  fiercer  storm. 
Sad  night  at  once,  with  all  her  deep-dyed  shades, 
Falls  black  and  boundless  o'er  the  scene  :  suspense 
And  terror  rule  the  hour.     Behold  !  from  far. 
Imploring  Heaven  with  supplicating  hands 
And  streaming  eyes,  in  muti;  amazement  fix'd, 
Yon  peopled  city  stands,  each  saddi  uM  face 
Turn'd  toward  the  hill  of  fears ;  and  hark  !  once  more 
The  rising  tem|>est  shakes  its  sounding  vaults, 
Now  faint  in  distant  murmurs,  now  mori;  near 
Keboiinding  horril)le,  with  all  tin;  roar 
Of  winds  and  stas,  or  eni;in(:s  big  with  death, 
I'hat,  jilanled  by  the  ujurderous  hand  of  ^^  ar 
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To  shake  Iho  round  ot  some  proud  capital, 
At  once  displodod,  in  one  bursting  peal 
Their  mortal  thunders  mix.     Along  the  sky, 
From  east  to  south,  a  ruddy  hill  of  smoke 
Extends  its  ridge,  with  dismal  light  inflamed. 
Meanwhile,  the  fluid  lake  that  works  below. 
Bitumen,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron  scum. 
Heaves  up  its  boiling  tide :  the  labouring  mount 
Is  torn  with  agonizing  throes — at  once, 
Forth  from  its  side  disparted,  blazing  pours 
A  mighty  river,  burning  in  prone  waves. 
That  glimmer  through  the  night  to  yonder  plain  : 
Divided  there,  a  hundred  torrent  streams. 
Each  ploughing  up  its  bed,  roll  dreadful  on, 
Resistless :  villages,  and  woods,  and  rocks. 
Fall  flat  before  their  sweep.     The  region  round. 
Where  myrtle  walks  and  groves  of  golden  fruit 
Rose  fair,  where  harvest  waved  in  all  its  pride. 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  her  purple  store. 
Maturing  into  nectar,  now  despoil'd 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower,  from  end  to  end 
Lies  buried  under  fire,  a  glowing  sea ! 

Thus  roaming  with  adventurous  wing  the  globe. 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  1  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new. 
Fair  Nature,  rtnd  in  all  with  wonder  trace 
The  Sovereign  Maker!  first,  supreme,  and  best, 
Who  actuates  the  whole;  at  whose  command, 
Obedient,  fire  and  flood  tremendous  rise, 
His  ministers  of  vengeance,  to  reprove 
And  scourge  the  nations.     Holy  are  his  ways  ; 
His  works  uiuiumber'd,  and  to  all  proclain» 
Unfulhom'd  wisdom,  goodness  unconlined  ! 
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Endless  the  wonders  of  creating  Power  [play'd ; 
On  Earth,  but  chief  on  high  through  Heaven  dis- 
There  shines  the  full  magnificence  unveil'd 
Of  Majesty  Divine:  refulgent  there 
Ten  thousand  suns  blaze  forth,  with  each  his  train 
Of  worlds  dependent,  all  beneath  the  eye 
And  equal  rule  of  one  eternal  Lord  ! 
To  those  bright  climes,  awakening  all  her  powers. 
And  spreading  her  unbounded  wing,  the  Muse 
Ascending  soars  on  through  the  tluid  space. 
The  buoyant  atniosphere,  whose  vivid  breath. 
Soul  of  all  sublunary  life,  pervades 
The  realms  of  Nature,  to  her  inmost  depths 
Diftused  with  quickening  energy.     Now  still. 
From  pole  to  pole  the'  aerial  ocean  sleeps, 
One  limpid  vacancy;  now  roused  to  rage 
By  blustering  meteors,  wind,  hail,  rain,  or  cloud, 
M  ith  thunderous  fury  charged,  its  billows  rise. 
And  shake  the  nether  orb.     Still  as  I  mount, 
A  path  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  observed. 
Nor  foot  of  eagle  trod,  the'  etherial  s[)here 
Keceding,  Hies  approach;  its  circling  arch 
Alike  remote,  translucent,  and  serene: 
Glorious  expansion  !  by  the'  Almighty  spread  !  — 
AVhosc  limits  who  hath  seen  ?  or  who  with  liiia 
Hath  walk'd  the  sun-paved  circuit  from  old  time. 
And  visitctl  the  host  of  ih.aven  around  (    [small 
Gleaming   a  borrow'd   liglit,  from  lu'tice  Ikjw 
The  speck  of  earth,  and  dim  air  circumfus(.'d  ! 
Mutable  region,  vex'd  with  iiourly  change! 
But  here  unrutHed  Calm  her  even  reign 
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Maintains  eternal;  here  the  lord  of  day, 
The  neighbouring- Sun,  shines  out  in  all  his  strciigtli, 
Noon  without  night.     Attracted  by  his  beaa» 
I  thither  bend  my  flight,  tracing  the  source 
"Where  morning  springs;  whence  her  innumerous 

streams 
Plow  lucid  forth,  and  roll  through  trackless  ways 
Their  white  waves  o'er  the  sky.  Tlie  fountain  Orb, 
Dilating  as  I  rise,  beyond  the  ken 
Of  mortal  eye,  to  which  Earth,  Ocean,  Air, 
Are  but  a  central  point,  expands  immense, 
A  shoreless  sea  of  fluctuating  fire. 
That  deluges  all  ether  with  its  tide. 
What  power  is  that  which  to  its  circle  bounds 
The  violence  of  flame?  in  rapid  whirls 
Conflicting,  floods  with  floods,  as  if  to  leave 
Their  place,  and  bursting,  overwhelm  the  world! 
Motion  incredible!  to  which  the  rage 
Of  oceans,  when  whole  winter  blows  at  once 
In  hurricane,  is  peace.     But  who  shall  tell 
That  radiance  beyond  measure  on  the  Sun 
Pour'd  out  transcendent;  those  keen-flashing  rays 
Thrown  round  his  state,  and  to  yon  worlds  afar 
Supplying  days  and  seasons,  liie  and  joy! 
Such  virtue  he,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven, 
Brightness  original !  all-bounteous  king ! 
Hath  to  his  creature  lent,  and  crow^n'd  his  sphere 
With  matchless  glory.     Yet  not  all  alike 
"Resplendent:  in  these  liquid  regions  pure. 
Thick  mists,  condensing,  darken  into  spots. 
And  dim  the  day;  whence  that  malignant  liglit, 
When  Cecsar  bled,  which  sadden'd  all  the  year 
With  long  eclipse.     Some  at  the  centre  rise 
In  shady  circles,  like  the  moon  beheld 
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From  earth,  when  she  her  iiuenhghten'd  face 
Turns  thitherward  opaque  ;  a  space  they  brood 
In  congregated  clouds,  then  breaking  float 
To  all  sides  round :  dilated  some  and  dense. 
Broad  as  Earth's  surface  each,  by  slow  degrees 
Spread  from  the  confines  of  the  light  along. 
Usurping  half  the  sjjhere,  and  swim  obscure 
On  to  its  a<lverse  coast;  till  there  they  set. 
Or  vanish  scatter'd,  measuring  thus  the  time 
That  round  its  axle  whirls  the  radiant  orb. 

Fairest  of  beings  !  lirst-created  Light! 
Prime  cause  of  beauty!  for  from  thee  alone 
The  sparkling  gem,  the  vegetable  race,    [charms, 
The  nobler  worlds  that   live  and  breathe,  their 
The  lovely  hues  peculiar  to  each  tribe, 
I'roni  thy  unfailing  source  of  splendour  draw! 
in  thy  pure  shine  with  transport  I  survey 
This  firmament,  and  these  her  rolling  worlds, 
'I'heir  magnitudes  and  motions:  those  how  vast! 
How  rapid  these  !  with  swiftness  uuconceived, 
J'rom  west  to  east  in  soleuni  pomp  revolved, 
I  Herring,  undisturb'tl,  the  Sun's  biiL;lit  train, 
Progressive  through  the  sky's  light  llucnt  borne 
Around  their  centre.     Mercury  the  first, 
Near  bordering  on  the  day,  with  s|)eedy  wheel 
I'lies  swiftest  on,  inflaming  where  he  comes, 
\>'ith  sevenfold  splendour,  all  his  azure  road. 

Next  V^enus  to  the  westward  of  the  Sun, 
lull  orb'd  her  face,  a  golden  plain  of  light. 
Circles  her  larger  round.      I'air  morning  star! 
I  hat  leads  on  dawning  day  to  yonder  woii'.l. 
The  seat  of  man,  hung  in  the  heavens  remote', 
^V  hose  northern  Ininispliere,  descending,  sees 
Ihe  Sun  arise,  as  through  the  /(^diac  loilM; 
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Pull  in  the  mifldle  path  obhque  she  winds 
Her  annual  orb ;  and  by  her  side  the  Moon, 
Companion  of  her  thght,  whose  solemn  beams, 
Nocturnal,  to  her  darkened  globe  supply 
A  softer  daylight,  whose  attractive  power 
Swells  all  her  seas  and  oceans  into  tides, 
Prom  tlie  mid-deeps  o'erflowing  to  their  shores. 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  Mars,  in  distant  skies, 
Revolves  the  mighty  magnitude  of  Jove, 
With  kingly  state,  the  rival  of  the  Sun ; 
About  him  round  four  planetary  moons. 
On  earth  with  wonder  all  night  long  beheld, 
Moon  above  moon,  his  fair  attendants,  dance. 
These  in  the  horizon  slow  ascending  climb 
The  steep  of  Heaven,  and,  mingling  in  soft  flow 
Their  silver  radiance,  brighten  as  they  rise. 
Those  opposite  roll  downward  from  their  noon 
To  where  the  shade  of  Jove,  outstretch'd  in  length 
A  dusky  cone  immense,  darkens  the  sky 
Through  many  a  region.  To  these  bounds  arriv'd, 
A  gradual  pale  creeps  dim  o'er  each  sad  orb, 
Tading  their  lustre,  till  they  sink  involved 
In  total  night,  and  disappear  eclipsed. 
By  this  the  sage  who,  studious  of  the  skies. 
Heedful  explores  these  late  discover'd  worlds. 
By  this  observed  the  rapid  progress  finds 
Of  light  itself;  how  swift  the  headlong  ray  [space. 
Shoots  from  the  Sun's  height  through  unbounded 
At  once  enlightening  Air, and  Earth, and  Heaven. 

Last,  utmost  Saturn  walks  his  frontier-round. 
The  boundary  of  worlds,  with  his  pale  moons 
Faint-glimmering  through  the  darkness  Night  has 

thrown. 
Deep-dyed  and  dead,  o'er  this  chill  globe  forlorn ; 
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An  endless  desert,  where  extreme  of  cold 
Eternal  sits,  as  in  his  native  seat. 
On  wintry  hills  of  never-thawing  ice  ! 
Such  Saturn's  earth ;   and  yet  even  here  the  sight 
Amid  these  doleful  scenes  new  matter  finds 
Of  wonder  and  delight !  a  mighty  ring, 
On  each  side  rising  from  the'  horizon's  verge, 
Self-poised  in  air,  with  its  bright  circle  round 
Encompasseth  his  orb.     As  night  comes  on 
Saturn's  broad  shade,  cast  on  its  eastern  arch, 
Climbs  slowly  to  its  lieight,  and  at  the'  approach 
Of  morn  returning,  with  like  stealthy  pace 
Draws  westv.ard  oft",  till  through  the  lucid  round 
In  distant  view  the'  illumin'd  skies  are  seen. 

Beauteous  appearance !  by  the'  Almighty's  hand 
Peculiar  fashion'd. — Thine  these  noble  works. 
Great  universal  Ruler!   Earth  and  Heaven 
Arc  thine,  spontaneous  otlspring  of  thy  will. 
Seen  with  transcendent  ravishment  sublime, 
That  lifts  the  soul  to  thee  !  a  holy  joy, 
]5y  reason  prompted,  and  by  reason  swell'd 
JJeyond  all  height — for  thou  art  infinite  ! 
Thy  virtual  energy  the  frame  of  things 
Pervading  actuates  ;  as  at  first  thy  hand 
Diflused  through  endless  space  this  limpid  sky. 
Vast  ocean  without  storm, where thesehuge  globes 
Sail  undistuil/d,  a  rounding  voyage  each, 
Oljservant  all  of  one  unchanging  law. 
Simplicity  divine!   by  this  sole  rule, 
The  Maker's  great  establishment,  these  worlds 
Revolve  harmonious,  world  attracting  world 
With  mutual  love,  and  to  their  central  Sua 
All  gravitating;  now  with  (piieken'd  pace 
k        Descending  toward  the  [niinal  orl»,  and  now 
Receding  slow,  excursive  from  his  Ijonnd.^. 
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This  spring  of  motion,  this  hid  power  infused 
Through  universal  Nature,  first  was  known 
To  thee,  great  Newton!  Britain's  justest  pride, 
The  boast  of  human  race :  whose  towering  thought 
In  her  amazing  progress  uneoniined. 
From  truth  to  truth  ascending,  gain'd  the  height 
Of  science,  whither  mankind  from  afar 
Gaze  up,  astonish'd.     Now  beyond  that  height. 
By  Death  from  frail  Mortality  set  free, 
A  pure  inteUigence,  he  wings  his  way 
Through  wondrous  scenes,  new-open'd  in  the  world 
Invisible,  amid  the  general  quire 
Of  saints  and  angels,  rapt  with  joy  divine. 
Which  fills,  o'orflows,  and  ravishes  the  soul ! 
His  mind's  clear  vision  from  all  darkness  purged. 
For  God  himself  shines  forth  immediate  there. 
Through  those  eternal  climes,  the  frame  of  things. 
In  its  ideal  harmony,  to  him 

Stands  all  reveal'd. 

But  how  shall  mortal  wing 
Attempt  this  blue  profundity  of  Heaven, 
Unfathomable,  endless  of  extent ! 
Where  unknown  suns  to  unknown  systems  rise, 
Whose  numbers  who  shall  tell?  stupendous  host! 
In  flaming  millions  through  the  vacant  hung, 
Sun  beyond  sufi,  and  world  to  world  unseen, 
Measureless  distance,  unconceiv'd  by  thought ! 
Awful  their  order ;  each  the  central  lire 
Of  his  surrounding  stars,  whose  whirling  speed. 
Solemn  and  sUcnt,  through  the  pathless  void 
Nor  change  nor  error  knows.  But  who  their  ways 
By  Reason,  bold  adventurer,  unexplored. 
Instructed  can  declare?  What  search  shall  find 
Their  times  and  seasons?  their  appointed  laws. 
Peculiar?  their  inhabitants  of  life. 
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And  of  intelligence,  from  scale  to  scale 
Harmonious  rising-,  and  in  lix'd  degree. 
Numberless  orders,  each  resembling  each, 
Yet  all  diverse ! — Tremendous  depth  and  height 
Of  wisdom  and  of  power,  that  this  great  whole 
Framed  inexpressible,  and  still  preserves, 
An  infinite  of  wonders  ! — Thou  !  Supreme, 
First  independent  Cause,  whose  presence  fills 
Nature's  vast  circle,  and  whose  pleasure  moves; 
Father  of  humankind  !  the  Muse's  wing 
Sustaining  guide,  while  to  the  heights  of  Heaven 
Roaming  the'  interminable  vast  of  space. 
She  rises,  tracing  thy  Almighty  hand 
In  its  dread  operations.     Where  is  now    [scenes 
The  seat  of  mankind.  Earth  ?  where  her  great 
Of  wars  and  triumphs?  empires  famed  of  old, 
Assyrian,  Roman  (  or  of  later  name, 
Peruvian,  Mexican,  in  that  new  world, 
13(;yond  the  wide  Atlantic,  late  disclosed? 
\\  here  is  their  place? — Let |)roud  Ambition  pause, 
And  sicken  at  the  vanity  tiiat  promj)ts 
His  little  deeds: — with  Earth,  those  nearer  orbs, 
Surrounding  planets,  late  so  glorious  seen. 
And  each  a  world,  are  now  for  sight  too  small, 
Are  almost  lost  to  thought.     'I'he  Sun  himself. 
Ocean  of  flan>e,  but  twinkles  from  afar, 
'A  glimmering  star  amid  the  train  of  night! 
>\'liile  in  thcst;  d(;ep  abysses  of  the  sky. 
Spaces  incomprehensil»le,  new  suns, 
Crown'd  with  unborrow'd  beams,  illustrious  shine  ; 
A  returns  her(!,  and  here  tin;  IMciades, 
Ami<l  the  northern  host;  nor  with  less  state, 
At  sumless  distance,  lni<:c  Orion's  orbs 
J-^ach  in  his  sphere  refulgent,  and  tlu'  noon 
Of  Syrius,  burninir  tlii(>iii;li  tin   soulli  ol   I  leaven. 
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Myriads  beyond,  with  bloiidod  rays,  inflaino 
Tlio  Milky  M  ay,  whose  stream  of  vivid  hght, 
l*our\l  tVoin  iiimiiuerable  ibuntains  round, 
Flows  trenibhug,  wave  on  wave,  from  sun  to  sun. 
And  wliitcns  the  long  path  to  Heaven's  extreme  ; 
Distinguish'd  tract !  but  as  with  upward  Hight 
Soaring  \  gain  the'  immeasurable  steep, 
Contiguous  stars,  in  bright  profusion  sown 
Through  these  wide  liclds,  all  broaden  into  suns. 
Amazing,  sever'd  each  by  gulfs  of  air, 
In  circuit  ample  as  the  solar  Heavens. 

From  this  dread  eminence,  where  endless  day. 
Day  without  cloud  abides,  alone,  and  iill'd 
With  holy  horror,  trembling  I  survey 
Now  downward  through  the  universal  sphere 
Already  pass'd  ;  now  up  to  the'  heights  untried, 
And  of  the'  enlarging  prospect  find  no  bound  ! 
About  me  on  each  hand  new  wonders  rise 
In  long  succession  ;  here  pure  scenes  of  light 
Dazzling  the  view,  here  nameless  worlds  afar. 
Yet  undiscover'd  ;  there  a  dying  Sun 
Grow  dim  with  age,  whose  orb  of  flame  extinct. 
Incredible  to  tell !   thick  vapoury  mists 
From  every  shore  exhaling,  mix  obscure 
Innumerable  clouds,  dispreading  slow, 
And  deepening  shade  on  shade,  till  the  faint  globe. 
Mournful  of  aspect,  calls  in  all  his  beams! 
Millions  of  lives,  that  live  but  in  his  light. 
With  horror  see,  from  distant  spheres  around. 
The  source  of  day  expire,  and  all  his  worlds 
At  once  involved  in  everlasting  night! 

Such  this  dread  revolution  :    Heaven  itself, 
Subj(!ct  to  change,  so  feels  the  waste  of  years : 
So  this  cerulean  round,  the  work  divine 
Of  (jiod's  own  hand,  shall  fade,  and  emj)ty  night 
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Reign  solitary,  where  these  stars  now  roll 
From  west  to  east  their  periods ;  where  the  train 
Of  comets  wander  their  eccentric  ways, 
With  infinite  excursion,  through  the'  immense 
Of  ether,  traversing  from  sky  to  sky 
Ten  thousand  regions  in  their  winding  road, 
Whose  length  to  trace  imagination  fails  ! 
Various  their  paths,  without  resistance  all 
Through  these  free  spaces  borne  ;  of  various  face. 
Enkindled  this  with  beams  of  angry  light, 
Shot  circling  from  its  orb  in  sanguine  showers  ; 
That,  through  the  shade  of  night,  projecting  huge. 
In  horrid  trail,  a  spire  of  dusky  tiume, 
Embodied  mists  and  vapours,  whose  tired  mass 
Keen  vibrates,  streaming  a  red  length  of  air  ; 
AV  hile  distant  orbs  with  wonder  and  amaze 
Mark  its  approach,  and  night  by  night  alarin'd. 
Its  dreaded  progress  watch,  as  of  a  foe 
AVhose  march  is  ever  fatal ;  in  whose  train 
Famine,  and  War,  and  desolating  Plague, 
Each  on  his  pale  horse  rides  ;  the  ministers 
Of  angry  Heaven,  to  scourge  oflendiiig  worlds  ! 

Hut,  lo!  where  one  from  some  far  world  return'd, 
Shines  out  with  sudden  glare  through  yonder  sky, 
llegion  of  darkness,  where  a  Sun's  lost  globe, 
Deep-overwhelni'd  with  night,  extinguish'd  lies, 
liy  some  hid  power  attracted  from  his  path ; 
I'earful  commotion  !  into  that  dusk  tract, 
The  devi(jus  comet,  ste(;p  descending  falls 
With  all  his  flames,  rckintllirig  into  life 
The'  exhausted  orb  ;   and  swilt  a  flood  of  light 
Hreaks  forth   diffusive   through    the    gloom,  ami 

spreads 
In  orient  streams  to  his  fair  train  afar 
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Of  moving  fires,  from  night's  dominion  won, 
Anil  wondering  at  the  morn's  unhoped  return. 

In  still  amazement  lost,  the'  awaken'd  mind 
Contemplates  this  great  view,  a  Sun  restored 
"With  all  his  worlds  !  while  thus  at  large  her  flight 
Ranges  these  untraced  scenes,  progressive  boriK; 
Far  through  etherial  ground,  the  boundless  walk 
Of  spirits,  daily  travellers  from  Heaven, 
Who  pass  the  mystic  gulf  to  journey  here, 
Searching  the  Ahnighty  Maker  in  his  works 
From  worlds  to  worlds,  and  in  triumphant  quire 
Of  voice  and  harp  extolling  his  high  praise. 

Immortal  natures !  clothed  with  brightness  round 
Empyreal,  from  the  source  of  light  effused. 
More  orient  than  the  noon-day's  stainless  beam  ; 
Their  will  unerring,  their  affections  pure. 
And  glowing  fervent  warmth  of  love  divine. 
Whose  object  God  alone  ;  for  all  things  else. 
Created  beauty,  and  created  good. 
Illusive  all,  can  charm  the  soul  no  more : 
Sublime  their  intellect,  and  without  spot, 
Enlarged  to  draw  Truth's  endless  prospect  in, 
Ineff'able,  eternity  and  time  : 
The  train  of  beings,  all  by  gradual  scale 
Descending,  sumless  orders  and  degrees  ; 
The'  unsounded  depth,  which  mortals  dare  not  try. 
Of  God's  perfections;   how  these   Heavens  first 

sprung 
From  unprolific  night ;  how  moved  and  ruled 
In  number,  weight,  and  measure  ;  what  hid  laws. 
Inexplicable,  guide  the  moral  world. 

x\ctive  as  flame,  with  prompt  obedience  all 
The  will  of  Heaven  fulfil :  some  his  fierce  wrath 
Bear  through  the  nations,  pestilence  and  war  ; 
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His  copious  goodness  some,  life,  light,  and  bliss, 
To  thousands  :  some  the  fate  of  empires  rule, 
Comraission'd,  shelteringwith their guardian-\vings 
The  pious  monarch  and  the  legal  throne. 

Nor  is  the  sovereign  nor  the'  illustrious  great 
Alone  their  care :  to  every  lessening  rank 
Of  worth  propitious,  these  bless'd  minds  embrace 
With  universal  love  the  just  and  good. 
Wherever  found  ;  unprized,  perhaps  unknown, 
Depress'd  by  fortune,  and  with  hate  pursued. 
Or  insult,  from  the  proud  oppressor's  brow. 
Yet  dear  to  Heaven,  and  meriting  the  watch 
Of  angels  o'er  his  unambitious  walk. 
At  morn  or  eve,  when  Nature's  fairest  face. 
Calmly  magnificent,  inspires  the  soul 
With  virtuous  raptures,  prompting  to  forsake 
The  sin-born  vanities  and  low  pursuits 
That  busy  humankind  ;  to  view  their  ways 
With  pity;  to  repay  for  numerous  wrongs 
Meekness  and  charity  :  or,  raised  aloft. 
Fired  with  etherial  ardour,  to  survey 
The  circuit  of  creation  ;  all  these  suns,       [height, 
'Whh  all  their  worlds:  and  still  from  height  lo 
By  things  created  rising,  last  ascend 
'Vo  that  First  Cause  who  made,  who  governs,  all ; 
F(i\mtain  of  being  !  self-existent  Power  ! 
All-wise,  all-good!  who  from  eternal  age 
J'liidures,  and  lills  the'  immensity  of  space; 
That  infinite  dillusiun,  where  the  mind 
Conceives  no  limits:  undistinguish'd  void. 
Invariable,  where  no  landmarks  are, 
No  paths  to  guide  Imagination's  llight. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


VERSES 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE, 

©n  !)(s  Uisitins  ©xfoiB,  (n  tl)c  'gear  1734. 

Receive,  loved  prince !  the  tribute  of  our  praise. 
This  hasty  welcome  in  unfinish'd  lays. 
At  best  the  pomp  of  song,  the  paint  of  art 
Display  the  genius,  but  not  speak  the  heart; 
And  oft,  as  ornament  must  truth  supply. 
Are  but  the  splendid  colouring  of  a  lie. 
These  need  not  here ;  for  to  a  soul  like  thine 
Truth  plain  and  simple  will  more  lovely  shine. 
The  truly  good  but  wish  the  verse  sincere  ; 
They  court  no  flattery  who  no  censure  fear. 

Such  Nassau  is;  the  fairest,  gentlest  mind  ; 
In  blooming  youth  the  Titus  of  mankind ! 
Crowds,  who  to  hail  thy  wish'd  appearance  ran, 
Eorgot  the  prince,  to  praise  and  love  the  man. 
Such  sense  with  sweetness,  grandeur  mix'd  with 
Our  nobler  youth  will  loam  of  thee  to  please :  [ease. 
Thy  bright  example  shall  our  world  adorn. 
And  charm,  in  gracious  princes,  yet  unborn. 

Nor  deem  this  verse  from  venal  art  proceeds. 
That  vice  of  courts,  the  soil  for  baneful  weeds. 
Here  candourdwells,herehonest  truths  are  taught. 
To  guide  and  govern,  not  disguise  the  thought. 
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See  these  enlighteird  sages  who  preside 

O'er  Learnhig's  empire  ;  see  the  youth  they  guide ! 

Behold  all  faces  are  in  transport  dress'd ! 

But  those  most  wonder  who  discern  thee  best. 

At  sight  of  thee,  each  free-born  heart  receives 

A  joy  the  sight  of  princes  rarel)'  gives, 

From  tyrants  sprung,  and  oft  themselves  desigu'd 

By  Fate  the  future  Neros  of  their  kind. 

But  though  thy  blood,  we  know,  transmitted  springs 

From  laurel'd  heroes  and  from  warrior  kings  ; 

Through  that  high  series  we,  delighted,  trace 

The  friends  of  liberty  and  human  race  ! 

Oh  !  born  to  glad  and  animate  our  Isle  !  [smile; 
For  thee  our  Heavens  look  pleased,  our  seasons 
For  thee,  late  object  of  our  tender  fears, 
M'hen  thy  life  droop'd,  and  Britain  was  in  tears. 
All-cheering  Health,  the  goddess  rosy  fair. 
Attended  by  soft  suns  and  vernal  air,  [hour, 

Sought  those  famed  springs  '  where,  each  atHictive 
Disease,  and  Age,  and  Pain,  invoke  her  power: 
She  came,  and  while  to  thee  the  current  flows, 
Pour'd  all  herself,  and  in  thy  cuj)  arose  ; 
Hence  to  thy  cheek  that  instant  bloom  derived! 
I  lence  with  thy  health  the  weeping  world  revived  ! 

Proceed  to  emulate  thy  race  divine  ; 
A  life  of  action  and  of  praise  be  thine  ! 
Assert  the  titles  genuine  to  thy  blood. 
By  nature  daring,  but  by  reason  good. 
So  great,  so  glorious  thy  for«fathers  shone. 
No  son  of  theirs  must  hope  to  live  unknown  : 
Their  «l(;eds  will  place  thy  virtue  full  in  si-^lil, 
Thy  vice,  if  vice  thou  hast,  in  stronger  li^lit. 

■    IS.itli. 
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If  to  thy  fair  bogiiiiiings  nobly  true, 
Tliink  what  the  world  may  claim,  aiulthoiunustdo : 
The  honours  that  already  grace  thy  name 
Have  fix'd  thy  choice,  and  force  thee  into  fame  : 
E'en  she,  bright  Anna !  whom  thy  worth  has  won, 
Inspires  thee  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun : 
Rich  in  all  outward  grace,  the'  exalted  fair 
Makes  the  soul's  beauty  her  peculiar  care. 
O  !  be  your  nuptials  crown'd  with  glad  increase 
Of  sons  in  war  renown'd,  and  great  in  peace; 
Of  daughters  fair  and  faithful,  to  supply 
The  patriot-race,  till  Nature's  self  shall  die  ! 


ON  DR.  FRAZER'S 

I^{cbutltjtng  ^art  of  tijc  anibcrsitn  of  'Sbcvtlccn. 

I N  times  longpass'd,  ere  Wealth  was  Learning's  foe, 
And  dared  despise  the  worth  he  would  not  know  ; 
Ere  mitred  Pride,  which  arts  alone  had  raised. 
Those  very  arts  in  others  saw  unpraised ; 
Friend  to  mankind  ',  a  prelate  good  and  great 
The  Muses  courted  to  this  safe  retreat ; 
Fix'd  each  fair  virgin,  decent,  in  her  cell. 
With  learned  Leisure  and  with  Peace  to  dwell. 
The  fabric  finish'd,  to  the  sovereign's  fame  % 
His  own  neglecting,  he  transforr'd  his  claim  : 
Here  by  successive  worthies  well  was  taught 
Whate'er  enlightens  or  exalts  the  thought : 
With  labour  plant(;d,  and  improved  with  care. 
The  various  tree  of  knowledge  flourish'd  fair; 

'   Bisbup  Elphinston. 

*  Calling  it  King's  College,  io  conii)liinent  to  James  IV. 
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Soft  and  serene  the  kindly  seasons  roll'd, 
And  Science  long  enjoy 'd  her  age  of  gold. 

Now,  dire  reverse  !  inipair'd  by  lapse  of  years, 
A  falling  waste  the  Pluses'  seat  appears. 
O'er  her  gray  roofs,  with  baneful  ivy  bound, 
Time,  sure  destroyer,  walks  his  hostile  round  : 
Silent  and  slow,  and  ceaseless  in  his  toil. 
He  mines  each  wall,  he  moulders  every  pile  ! 
Ruin  hangs  hovering  o'er  the  fated  place. 
And  dumb  Oblivion  comes  with  mended  pace. 

Sad  Learning's  genius,  with  a  father's  fear. 
Beheld  the  total  desolation  near ; 
Beheld  the  Muses  stretch  tiie  wing  to  fly. 
And  fix'd  on  Heaven  his  sorrow-streaming  eye  ! 
From  Heaven,  in  that  dark  hour,  commission'd 
came 
Mild  Charity,  e'en  there  the  foremost  name  : 
Sweet  I*ity  Hew  before  lier  softly  bright. 
At  whose  felt  influence  Nature  smiled  with  liglit. 
'  Hear  and  rejoice! — (the  gracious  Power  begun) 
Already  lired  by  me,  thy  favourite  son 
'i'liis  ruin'd  scene  remarks  witli  filial  eyes. 
And  from  its  fall  bids  fairer  fabrics  rise.        [gray, 
E'en   now,  b(Jio!d !    where   crumbling  fragments 
In  dust  decp-i)uried,  lost  to  memory,  lay  : 
'I'lie  column  swells,  the  well-knit  archers  btiid. 
The  njiuid  dome  widens,  and  the  roofs  ascend! 

'  Nor  ends  the  bounty  thus  : — by  him  b(;sto\v'd. 
Here  Science  shall  her  richest  stores  unload  : 
W'hate'er  long  hid  Philosophy  has  found, 
Or  the  Muse  sung,  willi  living  laurel  crown'd  ; 
Or  Jlistory  descri<!d,  far-looking  sage! 
In  the  dark  <loubtfiihuss  of  distant  age  ;     [biiud. 
These,  thy  b(  st  weallli,  with  curious  choice  coni- 
Now  treasured  here,  shall  form  the  stuilioiis  mind  ; 
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To  wits  unborn  the  wanted  succours  give, 
And  fire  the  bard  whom  Genius  means  to  live. 

*  But  teach  thy  sons  the  gentle  laws  of  peace  ; 
Let  low  self-love  and  pedant  discord  cease  : 
Their  object  truth,  utility  their  aim, 
One  social  spirit  reign,  in  all  the  same  : 
Thus  aided,  arts  shall  with  fresh  vigour  shoot. 
Their  cultured  blossoms  ripen  into  fruit. 
Thy  faded  star  dispense  a  brighter  ray. 
And  each  glad  Muse  renew  her  noblest  lay.' 


A  FRAGMENT. 

*  *  *  * 

Fair  Mom  ascends  ;  soft  Zephyr's  wing 
O'er  hill  and  vale  renews  the  Spring; 
Where  sown  profusely,  herb  and  flower 
Of  balmy  smell,  of  healing  power. 
Their  souls  in  fragrant  dews  exhale. 
And  breathe  fresh  life  in  every  gale. 
Here  spreads  a  green  expanse  of  plains, 
AVhere  sweetly-pensive  Silence  reigns  ; 
And  there,  at  utmost  stretch  of  eye, 
A  mountain  fades  into  the  sky  ; 
While  winding  round,  diftused  and  deep, 
A  river  rolls  with  sounding  sweep. 
Of  human  art  no  traces  near, 
I  seem  alone  with  Nature  here ! 

Here  are  thy  walks,  O  sacred  Health  ! 
The  monarch's  bliss,  the  beggar's  wealth, 
The  seasoning  of  all  good  below  ! 
The  sovereign  friend,  in  joy  or  woe! 
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O  thou  !  most  courted,  most  despised, 

And  but  in  absence  duly  prized  ! 

Power  of  the  soft  and  rosy  face. 

The  vivid  pulse,  the  vermeil  grace  ; 

The  spirits  when  they  gayest  shine, 

Youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  all  are  thine  ! 

O  sum  of  life !   whose  heavenly  ray 

Lights  up  and  cheers  our  various  day, 

The  turbulence  of  hopes  and  fears, 

The  storm  of  fate,  the  cloud  of  years. 

Till  Nature,  with  thy  parting  light, 

Reposes  late  in  Death's  calm  night : 

Fled  from  the  trophied  roofs  of  state, 

Abodes  of  splendid  pain  and  hate  ; 

Fled  from  the  couch,  where  in  sweet  sleep 

Hot  Riot  would  his  anguish  steep, 

Hut  tosses  through  the  midnight  shade, 

Of  death,  of  life,  alike  afraid; 

For  ever  fled  to  shady  cell, 

Where  Temperance,  where  the  Muses  dwell ; 

Thou  oft  art  seen,  at  early  dawn. 

Slow-pacing  o'er  the  breezy  lawn  ; 

Or  on  the  brow  of  mountain  high. 

In  silence  feasting  ear  and  eye 

W  ith  song  and  prospect,  which  abound 

I'roin  birds,  and  woods,  and  waters  round. 

IJiit  when  th(;  Sun,  with  noontide  ray, 
I'lames  forth  intolerable  day  ; 
A\  hile  Heat  sits  fervent  on  the  plain, 
\\  ith  Thirst  and  Languor  in  his  train. 
All  Nature  sickening  in  the  blaze, 
Thou,  in  tiic  wild  and  wo(»(ly  maze 
Tliat  clouds  the  VJile  witli  umbrage  deep. 
Impendent  trom  the  neighbouring  steep, 
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Wilt  find  betiiuos  a  calm  retreat, 
Where  breathing  Coohiess  has  her  scat. 

Tliere  plunged  amid  the  shadows  brown, 
Imagination  lays  him  down. 
Attentive,  in  his  airy  mood. 
To  every  murmur  of  the  wood  : 
The  bee  in  yonder  tlowery  nook. 
The  chidings  of  the  headlong  brook, 
The  green  leaf  shivering  in  the  gale. 
The  warbling  hill,  the  lowing  vale. 
The  distant  woodman's  echoing  stroke. 
The  thunder  of  the  falling  oak : 
Prom  thought  to  thought  in  vision  led. 
He  holds  high  converse  with  the  dead. 
Sages  or  poets.     See  1  they  rise. 
And  shadowy  skim  before  his  eyes. 
Hark  !  Orpheus  strikes  the  lyre  again. 
That  soften'd  savages  to  men  : 
Lo,  Socrates !  the  sent  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  its  moral  will  was  given : 
Fathers  and  friends  of  humankind. 
They  form'd  the  nations,  or  refined ; 
AVith  all  that  mends  the  head  and  heart, 
Enlightening  truth,  adorning  art. 

While  thus  I  mused  beneath  the  shade. 
At  once  the  sounding  breeze  was  laid, 
And  Nature,  by  the  unknown  law. 
Shook  deep  with  reverential  awe. 
Dumb  silence  grew  upon  the  jiour, 
A  browner  night  involved  the  bower  ; 
When,  issuing  from  the  inmost  wood, 
Appear'd  fair  Freedom's  genius  good. 
O  Freedom  !  sovereign  boon  of  Heaven, 
Great  charter  with  our  being  given. 
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For  which  the  patriot  and  the  sage 

Have  phiiin'd,  have  bled,  through  every  age ! 

High  privilege  of  human  race. 

Beyond  a  mortal  monarch's  grace, 

Who  could  not  give,  nor  can  reclaim, 

What  but  from  God  immediate  came  ! 
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OR, 

The  rising  morn,  serenely  still. 

Had  brightening  spread  o'er  vale  and  hill ; 

Not  those  loose  beams  that  wanton  play 

To  light  the  mirth  of  giddy  May, 

Nor  such  red  heats  as  burn  the  plain 

In  ardent  Sunmier's  feverish  reign, 

IJut  rays  all  ecjual,  soft,  and  sober, 

To  suit  the  second  of  October, 

To  suit  the  pair  whose  Wedding-day 

This  Sun  now  gilds  with  annual  ray. 

.lust  then  where  our  good-natured  Thames  is 
Some  four  short  miles  al)ove  St.  .lamcs's, 
Anddeiijns  with  silver-streaming  wave 
The'  abod(;s  of  earth-born  Pride;  to  lave  ; 
Aloft  in  air  two  gods  were  soaring, 
^\'hile  Putn(!y  cits  beneath  lay  snoring, 
I*lunged  deep  in  dreams  of  ten  jxr  cviit. 
On  sums  to  their  dear  country  lent ; 
Two  gods  of  no  inferior  fame, 
Whom  ancient  wits  with  reverence  name. 
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Though  wisor  moderns  much  disparage — 
I  moan  the  gods  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

Jiut  Cupid  first,  his  wit  to  show. 
Assuming  a  mere  modern  .beau, 
Whose  utmost  aim  is  idle  mirth, 
Look'd — ^^just  as  coxcombs  look  on  earth; 
Then  raised  his  chin,  then  cock'd  his  hat. 
To  grace  the  common-place  chit-chat. 

'  How  !  on  the  wing  by  break  of  dawn. 
Dear  brother  ! — (there  he  forced  a  yawn)— 
To  tell  men,  sunk  in  sleep  profound. 
They  must  ere  night  be  gagg'd  and  bound  ; 
Who  having  once  put  on  thy  chain, 
'Tis  odds  may  ne'er  sleep  sound  again. 
So  say  the  wits  ;  but  wiser  folks 
Still  marry,  and  contemn  their  jokes  ; 
They  know  each  better  bliss  is  thine, 
Pure  nectar,  genuine  from  the  vine ; 
And  Love's  own  hand  that  nectar  pours, 
Which  never  fails  nor  ever  sours  ! 
Well,  be  it  so  :  yet  there  are  fools 
Who  dare  demur  to  formal  rules ; 
AVho  laugh  profanely  at  their  betters. 
And  find  no  freedom  placed  in  fetters; 
But,  well  or  ill,  jog  on  through  life 
Without  that  Sovereign  bliss— a  wife! 
Leave  these  at  least,  these  sad  dogs,  free 
To  stroll  with  Bacchus  and  with  me. 
And  sup  in  Middlesex  or  Surrey 
On  coarse  cold  beef  and  Fanny  Murray.' 

Thus  Cupid — and  with  such  a  leer. 
You  would  have  sworn  'twas  Ligonier  ; 
While  Hymen  soberly  replied. 
Yet  with  an  air  of  conscious  pride  : 
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'  Just  come  from  yonder  wretched  scene, 
Where  all  is  venal,  false,  and  mean, 
(Looking  on  London  as  he  spoke) 
I  marvel  not  at  thy  dull  joke  ; 
Nor  in  such  cant  to  hear  thee  vapour, 
Thy  quiver  lined  with  South-sea  paper  ; 
Thine  arrows  feather'd,  at  the  tail. 
With  India  bonds  for  hearts  on  sale; 
Their  other  ends  too,  as  is  meet, 
Tipp'd  with  gold  points  from  Lombard-street : 
But  couldst  thou  for  a  moment  quit 
These  airs  of  fashionable  wit. 
And  reassume  thy  nobler  name — 
Look  that  way,  where  I  turn  my  flame — ' 

He  said,  and  held  his  torcli  inclined, 
A^'hich,  pointed  so,  still  brighter  shined — 
'  Behold  yon  couple,  arm  in  arm, 
^^'hom  I,  eight  years,  have  known  to  charm. 
And  while  they  wear  my  willing  chains, 
A  god  dares  swear  that  neither  feigns. 
This  morn,  that  bound  their  mutual  vow. 
That  bless'd  them  first,  and  blesses  now. 
They  grateful  hail  ;  and  from  the  soul 
Wish  thousands  o'er  both  heads  may  roll. 
Till  fr(jin  life's  ban(|uet  either  guest, 
l>ml)raciiig,  may  retire  to  rest. 
Come  then,  all  raillery  laid  aside, 
l,<.t  this  their  day  ser(  ncly  glide  ; 
With  mine  thy  si^ious  aim  unite. 
And  both  some  proper  guests  invite, 
That  not  one  minute's  running  sand 
May  hrid  their  pleasures  at  a  stand.' 

At  this  severe  and  sad  n  buke, 
Lnough  to  make  a  coxcomb  puke, 

43.  S 
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Poor  Ciipid,  blushing,  shnigg'd  and  winced 

Nor  yet  consenting,  though  convinced  ; 

For  'tis  your  witHng's  greatest  terror. 

E'en  when  he  feels,  to  own  his  error ; 

Yet  with  a  look  of  arch  grimace 

He  took  his  penitential  face  ; 

Said,  '  Twas  perhaps  the  surer  play 

To  give  your  grave  good  souls  their  way ; 

That  as  true  humour  was  grown  scarce. 

He  chose  to  see  a  sober  farce  ; 

For  of  all  cattle  and  all  fowl 

Your  solemn-looking  ass  and  owl 

Raised  much  more  mirth,  he  durst  aver  it, 

Than  those  jack-puddings,  pug  and  parrot/ 

He  said,  and  eastward  spread  his  wing. 
From  London  some  few  friends  to  bring. 
His  brother  too,  with  sober  cheer. 
For  the  same  end  did  westward  steer  ; 
But  first  a  pensive  love  forlorn, 
Who  three  long  weeping  years  has  borne 
His  torch  reversed,  and  all  around. 
Where  once  it  flamed,  with  cypress  bound. 
Sent  off  to  call  a  neighbouring  friend. 
On  whom  the  mournful  train  attend  ; 
And  hid  him,  this  one  day,  at  least, 
For  such  a  pair,  at  such  a  feast. 
Strip  off  the  sable  veil,  and  wear 
His  once  gay  look  and  happier  air. 

But  Hymen,  speeding  forward  still. 
Observed  a  man  on  Richmond-hill', 
Who  now  first  tries  a  country  life, 
Perhaps  to  fit  him  for  a  wife  : 

'  A.  MitcLell,  Esq.  minister  at  tlie  court  of  Prussia. 
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But  though  not  much  on  this  he  reckonVl, 
The  passing  god  look'd  in  and  beckon'd  : 
He  knows  him  rich  in  social  merit. 
With  independent  taste  and  spirit; 
Though  he  will  laugh  with  men  of  whim. 
Tor  fear  such  men  should  laugh  at  him. 

But,  lo  !  already  on  his  way. 
In  due  observance  of  the  day, 
A  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Nine, 
"Who  can,  but  seldom  cares,  to  shine. 
And  one  sole  virtue  would  arrive  at — 
To  keep  his  many  virtues  private  ; 
Who  tends,  well  pleased,  yet  as  by  stealth. 
His  loved  companions.  Ease  and  Health  ; 
Or  in  his  garden,  barring  out 
The  noise  of  every  neighbouring  rout. 
At  pensive  hour  of  eve  and  prime 
Marks  how  the  various  hand  of  Time 
Now  feeds  and  rears,  now  starves  and  slaughters. 
His  vegetable  sons  and  daughters. 

While  these  are  on  their  way,  behold  ! 
Dan  Cupid,  from  his  London-fold 
First  seeks  and  sends  his  new  Lord- Warden* 
Of  all  the  nymphs  in  Covent  Garden; 
Brave  us  the  sword  he  wears  in  light, 
Sincere,  and  briefly  in  the  right ; 
Whom  never  minister  or  king 
Saw  meanly  cringing  in  their  ring. 

A  second  sec  !  of  special  note, 
Plump  Comus*  in  a  colonel's  coat, 

*  Tlie  lato  General  Skelloii.  Hf  liad  jiij.t  lln  n  purclmsed 
a  lioUHe  in  Ileorietta-slrcet. 

'  The  iHtfi  Colonel  Ciirolinc  Scoll,  who,  thoush  cxlienuly 
corpulent,  was  nncornmonly  oclirc ;  and  who,  lo  much  skill, 
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Whom  we  this  day  expect  from  far, 
A  jolly  iirst-rate  man  of  war, 
On  whom  we  boldly  dare  repose. 
To  meet  our  friends  or  meet  our  foes. 

Or  comes  a  brother  in  his  stead  ? 
Strong-bodied  too,  and  strong  of  head ; 
AVho,  in  whatever  path  he  goes, 
Still  looks  right  on  before  his  nose. 
And  holds  it  little  less  than  treason 
To  balk  his  stomach  or  his  reason : 
True  to  his  mistress  and  his  meat, 
lie  eats  to  love,  and  loves  to  eat. 

Last  comes  a  virgin  —pray  admire  her ! 
Cupid  himself  attends  to  squire  her  : 
A  welcome  guest !  we  much  had  miss'd  her, 
For  'tis  our  Kitty,  or  his  sister. 
But,  Cupid,  let  no  knave  or  fool 
Snap  up  this  lamb  to  shear  her  wool ; 
No  Teague  of  that  unblushing  band 
Just  landed,  or  about  to  land  ; 
Thieves  from  the  womb,  and  train'd  at  nurse 
To  steal  an  heiress,  or  a  purse  : 
No  scraping,  saving,  saucy  cit, 
Sworn  foe  of  breeding,  worth,  and  wit ; 
No  half-form'd  insect  of  a  peer. 
With  neither  land  nor  conscience  clear, 
AVho  if  he  can,  'tis  all  he  can  do. 
Just  spell  the  motto  on  his  landau  : 
I'rom  all,  from  each  of  these,  defend  her. 
But  thou  and  Hymen  both  befriend  her 

spirit,  and  bravery,  as  an  ollicer,  joined  the  greatest  pjentle- 
ness  of  manners  as  a  companion  and  friend.  He  died  a 
sacrificu  to  tiie  public,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  Bcn^^al,  in  the  year  1755. 
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With  truth,  taste,  honour,  in  a  raatc. 
And  much  good  sense,  and  some  estate. 
But  now,  suppose  the'  assenfibly  met. 
And  round  the  table  cordial  set. 
While  in  fair  order,  to  their  wish. 
Plain  Neatness  sends  up  every  dish, 
And  Pleasure  at  the  sideboard  stands, 
A  nectard  goblet  in  his  hands. 
To  pour  libations,  in  due  measure. 
As  Reason  wills  when  join'd  with  Pleasure. — 
Let  these  white  moments  all  be  gay. 
Without  one  cloud  of  dim  allay; 
In  every  face  let  joy  be  seen, 
As  Truth  sincere,  as  Hope  serene  ; 
Let  Friendship,  Love,  and  Wit,  combine 
To  flavour  both  the  meat  and  wine 
With  that  rich  relish  to  each  sense, 
Which  tliey,  and  they  alone,  dispense  ; 
Let  Music,  too,  their  mirth  prolong, 
With  warbled  air  and  festive  song  ; 
Then  when  at  eve  the  Star  of  Love 
Glows  with  soft  radiance  from  above, 
And  each  comi)aiiionable  guest 
Withdraws  replenishd,  not  opi)ress'd. 
Let  each,  well-pleased,  at  parting  say — 
'  My  life  be  such  a  Wedding-day  !' 
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TlllITII  IN  RHYME. 

^tmrcssctJ  to  a  ccvlaln  £iob\t  THoxti. 


ADVF.UTISEMKNT. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  his  Majesty's  Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  hy  every  man  in  iiis  dominions 
would  be  thought  the  noblest  introduction  to  a  poem  of  the 
first  merit,  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  introduce  this  ;  however 
unequal  these  verses  may  be  to  the  subject  they  attempt  to 
adorn,  this  singular  advantage  will  be  readily  allowed  them  ; 
it  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  fullest  and  best  explanation  of 
the  Author's  meaning  on  a  theme  so  iuteresting  and  uncom- 
mon.    The  words  are  these: 

March  3,  1761. 

"  *  *  *  In  consequence  of  tlie  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
my  late  glorious  predecessor,  King  William  III.  for  settling 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  my  family,  the  commissions  of 
the  judsres  have  been  made  during  their  good  behaviour  ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  wise  provision,  their  ollices  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  demise  of  the  crown  or  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  afterwards,  in  every  instance  of  that  nature  which 
has  happened. 

'  1  look  upon  the  independency  and  uprightness  of  the 
judges  of  tlie  land  as  essential  to  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  as  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  my  loving  subjects,  and  as  most  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  the  crown  :  and  I  come  now  to  recommend  this  in- 
teresting object  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  in  order 
that  such  farther  provision,  as  shall  be  most  expedient,  may 
be  made,  for  securing  the  judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ollices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  any  such 
demise.' 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM. 

It  has  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy  : 
It  is  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I. 

Jmprimulur,  meo  periruln. 

CHESTEKFIELB. 
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AsTREA,  eldest  born  of  Jove, 
Whom  all  the  gods  revere  and  love, 
Was  sent,  while  man  deserved  their  care. 
On  earth  to  dwell,  and  govern  there. 
Till  finding  earth  by  Heaven  unawed. 
Till  sick  of  violence  and  fraud. 
Abandoning  the  guilty  crew, 
Back  to  her  native  sky  she  flew  ; 
There,  station'd  in  the  Virgin-sign, 
She  long  has  ceased  on  Earth  to  shine  ; 
Or  if  at  times  she  deigns  a  smile, 
'Tis  chief  o'er  Britain's  favour'd  isle. 

For  there — her  eye  with  wonder  fix'd, 
That  wonder  too  with  pleasure  niix'd. 
She  now  beheld,  in  blooming  youth. 
The  patron  of  all  worth  and  truth  ; 
Not  where  the  Virtues  most  resort. 
On  peaceful  plains,  but  in  a  Court! 
Not  in  a  cottage,  all-unknown  ; 
She  found  him  seated  on  a  throne ! 
M'hat  fables  paint,  what  jioets  sing, — 
She  found,  in  fact— a  patriot-king  ! 

But  as  a  sight  so  nobly  new 
Deserved,  she  thought,  a  nearer  view  ; 
To  where,  by  silver-streaming  Thames, 
Ascends  the  j)alac(!  of  St.  .fames. 
Swift  through  surrounding  shades  of  night 
The  goddess  shot  her  l)caniy  flight  ; 
She  stoppd  ;   and  the  r(tvealing  ray 
Blazed  round  her  favourite  wlun;  he  lay 
In  sweet  repose  ;  o'er  all  his  face; 
Repose  shed  softer  bloom  and  grace  ; 
But  fearful  lest  her  sun-bright  glare; 
Too  soon  might  wake  him  into  care, 
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(For  splendid  toils  and  weary  state 
Are  every  monarcli's  envied  fate) 
The  stream  of  circling  rays  to  shroud, 
She  drew  an  interposing  cloud. 

In  all  the  silence  of  surprise, 
She  gazed  him  o'er  ;  she  saw  arise 
(For  gods  can  read  the  human  breast) 
Her  own  idea  there  inipress'd  ; 
And  that  his  plan  to  bless  mankind, 
The  plan  now  brightening  in  his  mind. 
May  story's  whitest  page  adorn, 
May  shine  through  nations  yet  unborn. 
She  calls  Urania  to  her  aid : — 

At  once  the  fair  etherial  maid. 
Daughter  of  Memory  and  Jove, 
Descending,  quits  her  laurel'd  grove; 
Loose  to  the  gale  her  azure  robe. 
Borne  in  her  left  a  starry  globe, 
Where  each  superior  son  of  Fame 
Will  find  inscribed  his  deathless  name ; 
Her  right  sustains  the'  immortal  lyre. 
To  praise  true  merit,  or  inspire. 

'  Behold — (Astrea  thus  began) — 
The  friend  of  virtue  and  of  man ; 
Calm  reasoB  see,  in  early  youth ! 
See  in  a  prince- — the  soul  of  truth  ! 
With  love  of  justice,  tender  sense. 
For  suft'ering  worth  and  innocence, 
AVho  means  to  build  his  happy  reign 
On  this  best  maxim,  wise  and  plain — 
Though  plain,  how  seldom  understood. 
That  to  be  great  he  must  be  good ! 
His  breast  is  open  to  your  eye  ; 
Approach,  Urania  !  mark,  and  try: 
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This  bosom  needs  no  thought  to  hide; 
This  virtue  dares  our  search  abide. 

*  The  sacred  touutains  to  secure 
Of  Justice,  undisturb'd  and  pure 

From  hopes  or  fears,  from  fraud  or  force. 
To  ruffle  or  to  stain  their  course  ; 
That  these  may  flow  serene  and  free, 
The  law  must  independent  be  ; 
Her  ministers,  as  in  my  sight. 
And  mine  alone,  dispensing  right; 
Of  piercing  eye,  of  judgment  clear. 
As  honour  just,  as  truth  sincere, 
AVith  temper  firm,  with  spirit  sage, 
The  Mansfields  of  each  future  age. 

'  And  this  prime  blessing  is  to  spring 
From  youth  in  purple  !  from  a  king  ! 
A\  ho,  true  to  his  imperial  trust. 
His  greatness  founds  in  being  just; 
Prepares,  like  yon  ascending  Sun, 
llis  glorious  race  with  joy  to  run. 
And  where  his  gracious  eye  appears. 
To  bless  tile  world  he  lights  and  cheers ! 

*  Such  worth  with  tcpial  voice  to  sing, 
Urania  !  strike  thy  boldest  string  ; 
And  'I'ruth,  whose;  voice  alone  is  praise, 
'i'hat  here  inspir(;s,  shall  guide  (he  lays. 
JJcgin  !   awake  his  gentle  ear 

With  sounds  that  monarchs  rarely  hear: 
Jle  merits,  let  him  know  our  love. 
And  you  record  what  I  approve.' 

She  ended  ;   and  the  heaven-born  maid 
\\il\i  soft  surprise  his  forin  survcy'd  : 
She  saw  what  chastity  of  thoimht 
Within  his  staniless  bosom  wrought, 
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Then  lix'd  on  Earth  her  sober  eye, 
And,  pausing,  offer'd  this  reply  : 

*  Nor  pomp  of  song,  nor  paint  of  art. 
Such  truths  should  to  the  world  impart: 
My  task  is  but  in  simple  verse 
These  promised  wonders  to  rehearse ; 
And  when  on  these  our  verse  we  raise. 
The  plainest  is  the  noblest  praise ! 

'  Yet  more  : — a  virtuous  doubt  remains 
Would  such  a  prince  permit  my  strains  ? 
Deserving-,  but  still  shunning  fame. 
The  homage  due  he  might  disclaim, 
A  prince  who  rules  to  save  mankind. 
His  praise  would  in  their  virtue  find ; 
Would  deem  their  strict  regard  to  laws. 
Their  faith  and  worth,  his  best  applause  : 
Then,  Britons  !  your  just  tribute  bring- 
In  deeds,  to  emulate  your  king ; 
In  virtues,  to  redeem  your  age 
From  venal  views  and  party  rage. 
On  his  example  safely  rest ; 
He  calls,  he  courts  you  to  be  bless'd  ; 
As  friends,  as  brethren,  to  unite 
In  one  firm  league  of  just  and  right. 

'  My  part  is  last ;  if  Britain  yet 
A  lover  boasts  of  truth  and  wit, 
To  him  these  grateful  lays  to  send, 
The  monarch's  and  the  Muse's  friend ; 
And  whose  fair  name,  in  sacred  rhymes. 
My  voice  may  give  to  latest  times.' 

She  said ;  and  after  thinking  o'er 
The  men  in  place  near  half  a  score, 
To  strike  at  once  all  scandal  mute, 
The  goddess  found  and  fix'd  on  Bute. 
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OR, 

APOLLO'S  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

STo  ©paries  Stanljopc. 

1757. 

Apollo,  from  the  southern  sky. 
O'er  London  lately  glanced  his  eye  : 
Just  such  a  glance  our  courtiers  throw 
At  suitors  whom  they  shun  to  know  ; 
Or  have  you  mark'd  the'  averted  mien, 
The  chest  erect,  the  freezing  look 
Of  Bumbo,  when  a  bard  is  seen 
Charged  with  his  Dedication-book  ? 

But  gods  are  never  in  the  wrong  : 
What  then  displeased  the  power  of  song  ? 

The  case  was  this  : — A\  here  noble  arts 
Once  flourish'd,  as  our  fathers  tell  us. 
He  now  can  find,  for  men  of  parts, 
None  but  rich  blockheads  anil  mere  fellows  ; 
Since  drums,  and  dice,  and  dissipation. 
Have  chased  all  taste  from  all  the  nation  : 
For  is  there  now  otic  table  s[)read 
Where  Sense  and  Science  may  be  fed? 
Where,  with  a  smile  on  every  face. 
Invited  Merit  takes  his  placed 
These  thoughts  put  l*ha;bus  in  tlic!  splei'n, 
(For  gods,  like  men,  can  feel  chagrin) 
And  left  liim  on  the  point  to  shroud 
His  head  in  oiu;  <:ternal  cloud  ; 
M'heri,  lo  !   his  ail-disceniiiig  eye 
Chanced  one  remaining  friend  to  spy. 
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Just  crept  abroad,  as  is  his  way, 
To  bask  liiin  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 

This  l*hcjcbiis  noting,  call'd  aloud 
To  every  interposing  cloud. 
And  bade  their  gather'd  mists  ascend. 
That  he  might  warm  his  good  old  friend; 
Then,  as  his  chariot  roU'd  along. 
Tuned  to  his  lyre  this  grateful  song: 

'  With  talents,  such  as  God  has  given 
To  common  mortals,  six  in  seven. 
Who  yet  have  titles,  ribbons,  pay. 
And  govern  whom  they  should  obey  ; 
AVith  no  more  frailties  than  are  found 
In  thousand  others,  count  them  round  ; 
With  much  good  will,  instead  of  parts, 
Express'd  for  artists  and  for  arts  ; 
Who  smiles  if  you  have  smartly  spoke. 
Or  nods  applause  to  his  own  joke ; 
This  bearded  child,  this  gray-hair'd  boy, 
Still  plays  with  life  as  with  a  toy ; 
Still  keeps  amusement  full  in  view  : — 
Wise  ?  Now  and  then — but  oftener  new  : 
His  coach,  this  hour,  at  Watson's  door. 
The  next — in  waiting  on  a  whore. 

*  "Whene'er  the  welcome  tidings  ran 
Of  monster  strange,  or  stranger  man, 
A  Selkirk  from  his  desert  isle. 
Or  alligator  from  the  Nile  ; 
He  saw  the  monster  in  its  shrine, 
And  had  the  man  next  day  to  dine ; 
Or  was  it  an  Hermaphrodite  ? 
You  found  him  in  a  two-fold  hurry. 
Neglecting  for  this  he-she  sight 
The  single  charms  of  Fanny  IMurray. 
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Gathering  from  suburb  and  from  city 

W  ho  were,  who  wouUl  be,  wise  or  witty  ; 

The  fuU-wigg'd  sons  of  pills  and  potions. 

The  bags  of  maggot  and  new  notions ; 

The  sage,  of  microscopic  eye, 

AVho  reads  him  lectures  on  a  fly  ; 

Grave  anticjuaries  with  their  flams. 

And  poets  squirting  epigrams ; 

With  some  few  lords — of  those  that  think. 

And  dip,  at  times,  their  pen  in  ink  ; 

Nay,  ladies  too,  of  diverse  fame, 

Who  are  and  are  not  of  the  game  : 

For  he  has  look'd  the  world  around. 

And  pleasure  in  each  quarter  found. 

Now  young,  now  old,  now  grave,  now  gay. 

He  sinks  from  life  by  soft  decay. 

And  sees  at  hand,  without  atiVight, 

The'  inevitable  hour  of  night.' 

J3ut  lure  some  pillar  of  the  state, 
A\  hose  life  is  one  long  dull  debate; 
Some  pedant  of  the  sable  gown, 
Who  spares  no  failings  but  his  own, 
Set  up  at  once  their  deep-mouth'd  hollow  ; — 
Is  this  a  subject  for  Apollo? 
What!  can  the  god  of  >\'it  and  Verse 
Such  trifles  in  our  ears  reliears(,-  ? 

'  Know,  Puppies  !   this  mans  easy  life. 
Serene  from  cares,  unvex'd  with  strife. 
Was  oft  eraploy'd  in  doing  good, 
A  science  you  ne'er  understood ; 
And  charity,  ye  sons  of  Pride! 
A  multitude  of  faults  will  hide. 
1  at  his  boar<l  mori;  s(  use  have  found 
Than  at  a  hundred  tlinners  round  : 

43.  I 
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Taste,  learning,  niirtli,  my  western  eye 
Could  often  there  eollccted  spy  ; 
And  I  have  gone  well  pleased  to  bed, 
Revolving  what  was  sung  or  said. 

*  And  he,  who  entertain'd  them  all 
AVith  mueh  good  liquor,  strong  and  small. 
With  food  in  plenty,  and  a  welcome. 
Which  would  become  my  Lord  of  Melcombe', 
Whose  soups  and  sauces  duly  season'd, 
Whose  wit  well-timed,  and  sense  well-reason'd. 
Give  Burgundy  a  brighter  stain. 
And  add  new  flavour  to  Champagne — 
Shall  this  man  to  the  grave  descend 
Unown'd,  unhonour'd,  as  my  friend? — 
No ;  by  my  deity  I  swear. 
Nor  shall  the  vow  be  lost  in  air  ; 
While  you,  and  millions  such  as  you. 
Are  sunk  for  ever  from  my  view. 
And  lost  in  kindred  darkness  lie, 
This  good  old  man  shall  never  die  : 
No  matter  where  I  place  his  name, 
His  love  of  learning  shall  be  fame.' 

'  This  poem  was  certainly  written  in  1757,  but  the  reader 
has  only  to  remember  that  Apollo  is  the  god  of  Prophecy  as 
well  as  ol'  Poetry,     Mallet. 
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^0  ti^c  JWarlnc  SotUiB. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tlie  design  of  the  Marine  Society  is  in  itself  so  laudable, 
and  has  been  pursued  so  successfully  for  the  public  good, 
that  I  thought  it  merited  a  public  acknowledgment:  but,  to 
take  ofl"  from  the  flatness  of  a  direct  compliment,  I  have, 
through  the  whole  poem,  loaded  their  Institution  with  such  re- 
proaches as  will  show,  I  hope,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
its  real  utility. 

By  authentic  accounts  it  appears,  that  from  the  first  rise 
of  the  Society  to  the  present  year,  1702,  they  iiave  collected, 
clothed,  and  fitted  out,  for  the  sea  service,  a  152  grown  men, 
■1.>11  boys,  in  all  L'yO:J  persons  ;  whom  they  have  thus  not 
only  saved,  in  all  probability,  from  perdition  and  infamy, 
but  rendered  them  useful  memi)ers  of  tlie  coniiiiiinity  ;  at  a 
time  too  when  their  country  stood  most  in  need  of  their  as- 
sistance. 


It  has  been  (all  examples  show  it) 

The  privilege  of  every  poet, 

From  ancient  down  through  modern  time. 

To  bid  dead  matter  live  in  rhyme  ; 

A\  ith  wit  enliven  senseless  rocks. 

Draw  repartee  IVotn  wooden  blocks ; 

Make  bnz/.ards  sc^nators  ot  note, 

And  rooks  haraii<;ne  that  geese  may  vote. 

Tliese  moral  fictions,  lirst  design'd 
To  mend  and  mortify  mankind, 
Old  yl'lsop,  as  oiir  children  know, 
'lanojit  twice  ten  hundred  years  ago. 
J  I  is  I'ly  upon  the  chariot-wheel 
Could  all  a  statesman's  uieril  feel, 
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And,  to  its  own  importance  just, 
Exclaim,  with  But'o,  '  Wliat  a  dust !' 
His  horse-dung-,  when  the  Hood  ran  high, 
In  Colon's  air  and  accent  cry, 
"While  tumbling  down  the  turbid  stream, 
*  Lord  love  us,  how  we  apples  swim !' 

But  farther  instances  to  cite 
Would  tire  the  hearer's  patience  quite. 
No;  what  their  numbers  and  their  worth, 
How  these  admire  while  those  hold  forth, 
Yrom  Hyde  Park  on  to  Clcrkenwell, 
Let  clubs,  let  cofl'ee-houses  tell, 
Where  England,  through  the  world  renown'd. 
In  all  its  wisdom  may  be  found  ; 
While  I,  for  ornament  and  use. 
An  orator  of  wood  produce. 

Why  should  the  gentle  reader  stare? 
Are  wooden  orators  so  rare  ?  — 
Saint  Stephen's  Chapel,  liufus'  Hall, 
That  hears  them  in  the  pleader  bawl. 
That  hears  them  in  the  patriot  thunder. 
Can  tell  if  such  things  are  a  wonder : 
So  can  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West, 
When  good  Romaine  harangues  his  best. 
And  tells  his  staring  congregation 
That  sober  sense  is  sure  damnation  ; 
That  Newton's  guilt  was  worse  than  treason 
For  using,  what  God  gave  him,  reason. 

'  A  pox  of  all  this  prefacing ! 
(Smart  Balbus  cries)  come,  name  the  thing ; 
'J'hat  such  there  are  we  all  agree : 
What  is  this  wood?'  Why— Tyburn-tree  ! 

Hear  then  this  reverend  oak  harangue. 
Who  makes  men  do  so,  ere  they  hang. 
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Patihuluni  loquitur. 

'  Each  thing  whatever,  when  aggrieved, 
Of  right  complains  to  be  reheved. 
"When  rogues  so  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
That  few  folks  could  aftord  to  eat, 
(Just  as  when  doctors'  fees  run  high 
Few  patients  can  aftord  to  die) 
The  poor  durst  into  murmurs  break, 
For  losers  must  have  leave  to  speak ; 
Then  from  reproaching  fell  to  mauling 
Each  neighbour-rogue  they  found  forestalUug. 
As  these  again,  their  knaves  and  setters. 
Durst  vent  complaints  against  their  betters. 
Whose  only  crime  was  in  defeating 
Their  schemes  of  growing  rich  by  cheating ; 
So  shall  not  I  my  wrongs  relate. 
An  injured  minister  of  state  ? 
The  finisher  of  care  and  pain 
May  sure  with  better  grace  complain, 
For  reasons  no  less  strong  and  true, 
Marine  Society  !  of  you  ; 
Of  you,  as  every  carman  knows. 
My  latest  and  most  fatal  foes. 

*  My  property  you  basely  steal. 
Which  e'en  a  British  oak  can  feel ; 
Feel  and  resent : — what  wonder  then 
It  should  be  felt  l)y  Jiiitisli  men. 
When  Trance,  insulting,  durst  invade 
Their  clearest  property  of  trade  ? 
For  which  both  nations  at  the  bar 
Of  that  supreme  trii)unal — War, 
To  show  tii<  ir  rt.asons  have  agreed, 
And  lawyers  by  ten  thousands  feed, 

t2 
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Who  now  for  legal  (jiiirks  and  puns 
Plead  with  tho  rhetoric  of  great  guns, 
And  each  his  client's  cause  maintains 
By  knocking  out  the'  opponent's  brains ; 
While  Europe  all — but  we  adjourn 
This  wise  digression,  and  return. 

'  Your  rules  and  statutes  have  undone  rae 
My  surest  cards  begin  to  shun  rae: 
My  native  subjects  dare  rebel. 
Those  who  were  born  for  ine  and  Hell ; 
And  but  for  you,  the  scoundrel  line 
Had  every  mother's  son  died  mine  : 
A  race  unnumber'd  as  unknown, 
Whom  town  or  suburb  calls  her  own  : 
Of  vagrant  love  the  various  spawn, 
From  rags  and  filth,  from  lace  and  lawn ; 
Sons  of  Fleet  Ditch,  of  bulks,  of  benches. 
Where  peer  and  porter  meet  their  wenches ; 
For  neitiier  health  nor  shame  can  wean  us 
From  mixing  with  the  midnight  Venus. 

'  Nor  let  my  cits  be  here  forgot; 
They  know  to  sin  as  well  as  sot. 
When  Night  demure  walks  forth,  array'd 
In  her  thin  negligee  of  shade, 
Late  risen  from  their  long  regale 
Of  beef  and  beer,  and  bawdy  tale. 
Abroad  the  Common-council  sally. 
To  poach  for  game  in  lane  or  alley : 
This  gets  a  son,  whose  first  essay 
Mill  filch  his  father's  till  away ; 
A  daughter  that,  who  may  retire. 
Some  few  years  hence,  with  her  own  sire  ; 
And  while  his  hand  is  on  her  locket 
The  filial  virtue  picks  his  pocket. 
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Change  Alley,  too,  is  grown  so  nice, 

A  broker  dares  refine  on  vice  ; 

"With  lordlike  scorn  ot"  marriage  vows. 

In  her  own  arms  he  cuckolds  spouse  ; 

For  young  and  fresh  while  he  would  wish  her. 

His  loose  thought  glows  with  Kitty  Fisher ; 

Or  after  nobler  quarry  running. 

Profanely  paints  her  out  a  Gunning. 

'  Now  these,  of  each  degree  and  sort, 
At  Wapping  dropp'd,  perhaps  at  Court, 
Bred  up  for  me,  to  swear  and  lie. 
To  laugh  at  Hell,  and  Heaven  defy  ; 
These,  Tyburn's  regimented  train. 
Who  risk  their  necks  to  spread  my  reign. 
From  age  to  age,  by  right  divine, 
Hereditary  rogues,  were  mine  ; 
And  each,  by  discipline  severe. 
Improved  beyond  all  shame  and  fear, 
IVom  guilt  to  guilt  advancing  daily, 
My  constant  friend,  the  good  (3ld  13ailey, 
To  me  made  over,  late  or  soon, 
1  think,  at  latest,  once  a  moon  ; 
But  by  your  interloping  care 
Not  one  in  ten  shall  be  my  share. 

'  Kre  'tis  too  late,  your  error  see, 
You  foes  to  Ikitain  and  to  me  ! 
To  me,  agrtfcd — but  to  the  nation^ — 
1  prove  it  thus  by  demonstration. 

'  First,  that  tli(;n;  is  niu(  h  ti,()od  in  ill 
My  great  apostle  Mandcvillc 
lias  made  most  clear.      Uead,  if  you  plcisr, 
His  moral  Fabh;  of  "  The  IJ«-es." 
Our  reverend  clergy  next  will  own — 
Were  all  men  good,  ihcir  trade  were  gone  ; 
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That  were  it  not  for  useful  vice 
Their  learned  pains  would  bear  no  price ; 
Nay,  we  should  (juickly  bid  defiance 
To  their  demonstrated  alliance. 

'  Next,  kingdoms  are  composed,  we  know. 
Of  individuals,  Jack  and  Joe  : 
Now  these,  our  sovereign  lords — the  rabble, 
For  ever  prone  to  growl  and  squabble, 
The  monstrous  many-headed  beast, 
"Whom  we  must  not  offend,  but  feast. 
Like  Cerberus,  should  have  their  sup  ; 
And  what  is  that — but  trussing  up? 
How  happy  were  their  hearts,  and  gay, 
At  each  return  of  hanging-day  ! 
To  see  Page '  swinging  they  admire. 
Beyond  e'en  Madox'  on  his  wire! 
No  baiting  of  a  bull  or  bear 
To  Perry '  dangling  in  the  air ! 
And  then  the  being  drunk  a  week. 
For  joy  some  Sheppard'  would  not  squeak  ! 
But  now  that  those  good  times  are  o'er. 
How  will  they  mutiny  and  roar! 
Your  scheme  absurd  of  sober  rules 
Will  sink  the  race  of  men  to  mules  ; 
For  ever  drudging,  sweating,  broiling. 
For  ever  for  the  public  toiling : 
Hard  masters !  who,  just  when  they  need  them. 
With  a  few  thistles  deign  to  feed  them. 

*  Yet  more — for  it  is  seldom  known 
That  fault  or  folly  stands  alone — 


'  As  these  are  all  persons  of  note,  and  well  known  to  our 
readers,  we  tliink  any  more  particular  mention  of  tliein  un- 
necessary.    Mallet. 
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You  next  debauch  their  infant  mind 
With  fumes  of  honourable  wind. 
Which  must  beget,  in  heads  untried. 
That  worst  of  human  vices,  pride. 
All  who  my  humble  paths  forsake 
Will  reckon  each  to  be  a  Blake  ! 
There  on  the  deck,  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
Already  struts  the  future  Bembow  ! 
By  you  bred  up  to  take  delight  in 
No  earthly  thing,  but  oaths  and  fighting. 
These  sturdy  sons  of  blood  and  blows, 
By  pulling  Monsieur  by  the  nose. 
By  making  kicks  and  cufl's  the  fashion. 
Will  put  all  Europe  in  a  passion. 
The  grand  alliance,  now  (juadruple. 
Will  pay  us  home,  jusquan  centuple ; 
So  the  French  king  was  heard  to  cry — 
And  can  a  king  of  Frenchmen  lie? 

'  These  and  more  mischiefs  1  foresee 
FVom  fondling  brats  of  base  degree. 
As  mushrooms  that  on  dunghills  rise 
The  kindred  weeds  beneath  despise, 
So  these  their  fellows  will  contemn. 
Who  in  revenge  will  rage  at  them ; 
F'or  through  each  rank  what  more  oifends 
TIr.in  to  behold  the  rise;  of  friends  ? 
Still,  when  our  ((luais  j^row  too  great. 
We  may  applaud,  but  we  must  hatt;  ; 
Then  will  it  !•<•  endured,  when  .loliri 
Has  put  my  hempen  ribbon  on, 
To  see  his  ancictit  messmate  ('luiid, 
By  you  made  turbulent  and  prou<l, 
And  early  taught  my  tree  ti»  bilk, 
I*ass  in  auolher — all  ol  silk  ? 
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'  Yet,  one  more  niournful  case  to  put ; 
A  luindred  mouths  at  once  you  shut ! 
Half  Grub  Street,  silenced  in  an  liour, 
Must  curse  your  interposing  power. 
If  my  lost  sons  no  longer  steal, 
What  son  of  hers  can  earn  a  meaU 
You  ruin  many  a  gentle  bard, 
Who  lived  by  heroes— that  die  hard  ! 
Their  brother  hawkers  too,  that  sung 
How  great  from  world  to  world  they  swung, 
And  by  sad  sonnets,  quaver'd  loud, 
Drew  tears  and  halfpence  from  the  crowd ! 

*  Blind  Fielding^  too— a  mischief  on  him ! 
I  wish  my  sons  would  meet  and  stone  him  ! 
Sends  his  black  squadrons  up  and  down, 
Who  drive  my  best  boys  back  to  town. 
They  find  that  travelling  now  abroad. 

To  ease  rich  rascals  on  the  road, 
Is  grown  a  caUing  much  unsafe, 
That  there  arc  surer  ways  by  half, 
To  which  they  have  their  equal  claim 
Of  earning  daily  food  and  fame  ; 
So  down  at  home  they  sit  and  think — 
How  best  to  rob  with  pen  and  ink. 

•  Hence  red-hot  letters  and  essays 
By  the  John  Lilburn  of  these  days, 
Who  guards  his  want  of  shame  and  sense 
With  shield  of  sevenfold  impudence  : 
Hence  cards  on  Pelharn,  cards  on  Pitt, 
AVith  much  abuse  and  little  wit ; 
Hence  libels  against  Hardwicke  penn'd. 
That  only  hurt  when  they  commend; 
Hence  oft  ascribed  to  I'ox,  at  least 

All  that  defames  his  namesake  beast; 

'  Sir  Jdlin  FieldiiH^,  the  Bow  Street  magistrate. 
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Hence  Cloacina  hourly  views 
Unnumber'd  labours  of  the  Muse, 
That  sink  where  myriads  went  before, 
And  sleep  within  the  chaos  hoar ; 
While  her  brown  daughters,  under  ground. 
Are  fed  with  politics  profound  : 
Each  eager  hand  a  fragment  snaps. 
More  excrement  than  what  it  wraps. 

'  These,  singly,  contributions  raise, 
Of  casual  pudding  and  of  praise : 
Others  again,  who  form  a  gang, 
Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  hang. 
In  Magazines  their  forces  join. 
By  legal  methods  to  purloin  ; 
"^^^hose  weekly  or  whose  monthly  feat  is 
First  to  decry,  then  steal  your  treatise  : 
So  rogues  in  France  perform  their  job. 
Assassinating  ere  they  rob. 

'  But,  this  long  narrative  to  close. 
They  who  would  grievances  expose. 
In  all  good  policy  no  less 
Should  show  the  methods  to  redress. 
If  commerce,  sinking  in  one  scale, 
By  fraud  or  hazard  comes  to  fail, 
The  task  is  next,  all  statesmen  know  if. 
To  find  another  where  to  throw  it, 
Tluit,  rising  there  in  due  degree. 
The  pul)lic  may  no  loser  be. 
Tlius  having  heard  how  you  invade. 
And  in  one  way  destroy  my  trade, 
That  we  at  last  may  part  good  friends, 
Hear  how  you  still  may  make  amends. 

'  ()  search  this  siiiliil  town  with  care;; 
What  numbers,  duly  mine,  are  there! 
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Tiic  full-fed  herd  of  money-jobhors, 

Jews,  Christians,  rogues  alike  and  robbers  5 

>Vlio  riot  on  the  poor  man's  toils, 

And  fatten  by  a  nation's  spoils  ! 

The  crowd  of  little  knaves  in  place. 

Our  age's  envy  and  disgrace. 

Secret  and  snug,  by  daily  stealth 

The  busy  vermin  pick  up  wealth ; 

Then,  without  birth,  control  the  great. 

Then,  without  talents,  rule  the  state  ! 

'  Some  ladies  too — for  some  there  are 
With  shame  and  decency  at  war, — 
AVho  on  a  ground  of  pale  threescore 
Still  spread  the  rose  of  twenty-four, 
And  bid  a  nut-brown  bosom  glow 
With  purer  white  than  lilies  know; 
Who  into  vice  intrepid  rush. 
Put  modest  whoring  to  the  blush. 
And  with  more  front  engage  a  trooper 
Than  Jenny  Jones  or  Lucy  Cooper. 

♦  Send  me  each  mischief-making  nibbler, 
Tis  equal  senator  or  scribbler. 

Who  on  the  self-same  spot  of  ground. 
The  self-same  hearers  staring  round. 
Abjure  and  join  with,  praise  and  blame. 
Both  men  and  measures  still  the  same  ; 
Or  serve  our  foes  with  all  their  might. 
By  proving  Britons  dare  not  fight : 
Slim,  flimsy,  fiddling,  futile  elves. 
They  paint  the  nation  from  themselves  ; 
Less  aiming  to  be  wise  than  witty. 
And  mighty  pert,  and  mighty  pretty. 

•  Send  me  each  string— save  green  and  blue — 
These,  Brother  Towerhill,  wait  for  you. 
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But,  Lollius,  be  not  in  the  spleen  ; 
'Tis  only  Arthur's  Kniglits  I  mean — 
Not  those  of  old  renown'd  in  fable. 
Nor  of  the  Round,  but  gaming,  table, 
^t\  ho  every  night,  the  waiters  say, 
Break  every  law  they  make  by  day  ; 
Plunge  deep  onr  youth  in  all  the  vice 
Attendant  upon  diink  and  dice, 
And,  mixing  in  noctiiinal  battles, 
Devour  each  others'  goods  and  chattels  ; 
AVhile  from  the  mouth  of  magic-box. 
With  curses  dire  and  dreadful  knocks. 
They  fling  whole  tenements  away. 
Fling  time,  health,  fame, — yet  call  it  Play! 
Till,  by  advice  of  s[)eeial  friends, 
The  titled  dupe  a  sharper  ends ; 
Or  if  some  drop  of  noble  blood 
Remains,  not  (|uite  defiled  to  mud, 
The  wretch,  unpitied  and  alone. 
Leaps  headlong  to  the  world  unknown  !' 


THE  DISCOVERY: 

LI'ON   RKADING   SOME.  VtCK.SKS  VVRrrTEN  BY   A   YOUNG 
LADY  AT  A  BOAIIDING-SCHOOL,  StlM.    i7()0. 

Apollo  lately  sent  to  know 

If  he  had  any  sons  below; 

I'or,  by  the  trash  he  long  had  seen 

Iti  male  and  female  Ma'^M/.iiic, 

A  hundred  (|uires  not  worth  a  groat, 

The  race  must  l)e  extinct  he  thought. 

I  lis  messenger  to  court  repairs, 
Walks  softly  with  the  (Towd  up  stairs; 

43.  '  1 
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Hilt  wiun  lio  had  his  cnand  told, 

The  eomtiors  shocmM,  both  youiig  and  old  : 

Augustus  knit  his  royal  hrow. 

And  bade  hiiu  let  Apollo  know  it. 

That,  from  his  infancy  till  now, 

He  loved  nor  poetry  nor  poet. 

His  next  adventure  was  the  Park, 
"NA'hcn  it  grew  fashionably  dark  : 
There  beauties,  boobies,  strumpets,  rakes, 
'I'alk'd  much  of  commerce,  whist,  and  stakes  ; 
>Vho  tips  the  wink,  who  drops  the  card, — 
But  not  one  word  of  verse  or  bard. 
The  stage,  Apollo's  old  domain, 
^\'he^e  his  true  sons  were  wont  to  reign. 
His  courier  now  pass'd  frowning  by  ; — 
Ye  modern  Durfeys,  tell  us  why. 
Slow  to  the  City  last  he  went ; 
There  all  was  prose  of  cent  per  cent. 
There  viWey -omnium,  scrip,  and  homts, 
(Latin  for  which  a  Muse  would  stone  us. 
Yet  honest  Gideon's  classic  style) 
Made  our  poor  nuncio  stare  and  smile. 

And  now  the  clock  had  struck  eleven. 
The  messenger  must  back  to  heaven; 
But  just  as  he  his  wings  had  tied, 
Look'd  up  Queen-square,  the  north-east  side, 
A  blooming  creature  there  he  found. 
With  pen  and  ink,  and  books  around. 
Alone,  and  writing  by  a  taper;— 
He  read  unseen,  then  stole  her  paper. 
It  much  amused  him  on  his  way. 
And  reaching  Heaven  by  break  of  day. 
He  show'd  Apollo  what  he  stole; — 
The  god  |)eruscd,  and  liked  the  whole; 
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Then  calling  for  his  pocket-book, 
Some  right  celestial  vellum  took, 
And  what  he  with  a  sunbeam  there 
M'rit  down,  the  Muse  thus  copies  fair  : 
'  If  I  no  men  my  sons  must  call, 
Here's  one  fair  daughter  worth  them  all : 
Mark  then  the  sacred  words  that  follow, 
Sophia's  mine' — so  sign'd  apollo. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  A  LVOV  WHO  HAD  PASSKD  SOMli  TIMF.   IN   I'LAYINU 
WITH  A  VERY  YOUNG   CHILU. 

'  Why  on  this  least  of  little  Misses 

Did  Cclia  waste  so  many  kisses  V 

Quoth  Love,  who  stood  bdiiud,  and  bmiled, 

'  She  kiss'd  the  father  in  the  child.' 


ON  I.  H.  ESQ. 


Thk  youth  had  wit  himself,  and  could  anurd 

A  witty  luiighbour  his  good  word. 

'I'hough  scandal  was  his  joy,  h«'  wouM  not  sui  ar 

An  oath  had  made  the  ladits  stare  : 

At  them  lie  fluiy  dr<  ss'd,  but  without  passion; 

His  only  mistress  was  the  fashion. 

His  verse  with  fancy  glitt«;r'd,  cohl  and  faint; 

His  prose  with  sense  correctly  (piaiut. 

Trifles  he  lov«'d  ;   he  tasted  arts  : 

At  once  a  fribble  and  a  man  of  parts. 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  PICTURE. 

"With  no  one  talent  that  deserves  applause  ; 
With  no  ono  awkwardness  that  laughter  draws; 
Who  thinks  not,  but  just  echoes  what  we  say; 
A  clock  at  morn  wound  up  to  run  a  day  ; 
His  laruin  goes  in  one  sniootli  simple  strain  ; 
He  stops,  and  then  we  wind  him  up  again  : 
Still  hovering  round  the  fair  at  lifty-four. 
Unfit  to  love,  unable  to  give  o'er: 
A  flesh-fly,  that  just  flutters  on  the  wing, 
Awake  to  buz,  but  not  alive  to  sling ; 
Brisk  where  he  cannot,  backward  where  he  can, 
The  teasing  ghost  of  the  departed  man. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  A  CKRTMN  LORD'S  PASSIOM  FOR  A  SINGER. 

Nerina's  angel  voice  delights; 

Nerina's  devil-face  aft'rights  ; 

How  whimsical  her  Strephon's  fate, 

Condemn'd  at  once  to  like  and  hate! 

But  be  she  cruel,  be  siie  kind. 

Love  !  strike  her  dumb,  or  make  him  blind. 


A  SIMILE  IN  PRIOR, 

APPLIED  TO  THE   SAME  PERSON. 

'  Dear  Thomas  !  didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop? 
There,  Tiiomas  !  didst  thou  never  see — 
'Tis  but  by  way  of  Simile — 


EPIGRAMS. 

A  squirrel  spend  its  little  rage 
In  jumping"  round  a  rolling  cage? 
Moved  in  the  orb,  pleased  with  the  chimes. 
The  foolish  creature  thiidis  it  climbs  ; 
But  here  or  there,  tutu  w ood  or  wire. 
It  never  gets  two  inches  higher.' 
So  fares  it  with  this  little  peer 
So  busy  and  so  bustling  here  ; 
For  ever  flirting  up  and  down. 
And  frisking  round  his  cage,  the  Town. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  SEEING  TWO  PERSONS  PASS  BY  IN  VERY   LUI- 
FERENT  EQUIPAGES. 

In  modern  as  in  ancient  deiys. 
See  what  the  Muses  have  to  brag  on; 
The  player — in  his  own  post-chaise. 
The  poet — in  a  carrier's  waggon  ! 


EPIGRAM. 

WRITTEN  AT  TUNBRIDGE-WELLS.      17GU. 

When  Churcliill  led  his  legions  on. 
Success  still  follow'd  where  Ik;  shone. 
And  are  those  triuinplis,  with  the  dead. 
All  from  his  house  for  ever  lied  i 
Not  so ;  by  softer,  surer  anus. 
They  yet  survive  in  beauty's  charms  ; 
I'or,  look  on  blooming  Pembroke's  face, 
lien  now  In   tiiiinij>lis  in  his  race. 

t  2 
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VERSES 


WRITTKN    lOU,  AM)  OIVUN  IN   I'RINT  TO, 

A  BEGGAR. 
O  mercy!  Heaven's  first  attribute, 
Wliose  care  embraces  man  and  brnte, 
Behold  mv,  where  I  shivering  stand ; 
Bid  gentle  l*ity  stretch  her  hand 
To  AYant  and  Age,  Disease  and  Pain, 
That  all  in  one  sad  object  reign. 
Still  feeling  bad,  still  fearing  worse, 
Existence  is  to  nie  a  curse : — 
Yet  how  to  close  this  weary  eye? 
By  my  own  hand  1  dare  not  die; 
And  Death  the  friend  of  human  woes, 
AVho  brings  the  last  and  sound  repose. 
Death  does  at  dreadful  distance  keep, 
And  leaves  one  wretch  to  wake  and  weep. 


A  WINTER'S  DAY. 

wRrrriiN  in  a  state  of  melancholy. 

Now,  gloomy  Soul !  look  out — now  comes  thy  turn ; 
AVith  thee  behold  all  ravaged  Nature  mourn. 
Hail  the  dim  empire  of  thy  darling  night,    [light: 
That  spreads  slow-shadowing  o'er  the  vanquish'd 
Look  out  with  joy;  the  ruler  of  the  day 
Faint,  as  thy  hopes,  emits  a  glimmering  ray; 
Already  exiled  to  the  utmost  sky. 
Hither  oblique,  he  tnrn'd  his  clouded  eye. 
I.o  !  from  the  limits  of  the  wintry  pole 
Mountainous  clouds  in  rude  confusion  roll ; 
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In  dismal  pomp,  now  hovering  on  their  way, 
To  a  sick  twihght  they  reduce  the  day. 
And  hark!  imprison'd  winds,  broke  loose,  arise, 
And  roar  their  liaiighty  triiunpli  through  the  skies; 
While  the  driven  clouds,  overcharged  with  floods  of 
And  mingled  lightning, burst  upon  the  plain,  [rain. 
Now  see  sad  Earth — like  thine  her  alter'd  state. 
Like  thee  she  mourns  her  sad  reverse  ot'fate! 
Her  smile,  her  wanton  looks — where  are  they  now? 
Faded  her  face,  and  wrappd  in  clouds  her  brow  ! 

No  more  the'  ungrateful  verdure  of  the  plain. 
No  more  the  wealth-crownd  labours  of  the  swain : 
These  scenes  of  bliss  no  more  upbraid  my  fate. 
Torture  my  pining  thought,  and  rouse  my  hate ; 
The  leaf-clad  forest  and  the  tufted  grove, 
Erewhile  the  safe  retreats  of  hap|)y  love, 
Stripp'd  of  their  honours,  naked  now  appear; 
This  is — my  Soul !   tlio  winter  of  their  year: 
The  little  noisy  songsters  of  the  wing. 
All  shivering  on  the  bough,  forget  to  sing. 
Hail,  reverend  Silence!  with  thy  awful  brow. 
Be  Music's  voice  for  ever  mute — as  now ; 
Let  no  intrusive  joy  my  dead  repose 
Disturb — no  |)leasure  disconcert  my  woes. 

In  this  moss-cover'd  cavern,  hopeless  laid. 
On  the  cold  ilitf  I  "II  lean  my  aching  head. 
And,  phased  with  winter's  waste,  un[)itying  see 
All  Nature  in  an  agony  with  me. 
Hough  rugged  rocks,  wet  marshes,  ruin'd  towers. 
Bare  trees,  brown  brakes,  bleak  heaths,  and  rusiiy 

moors, 
Dead  floods,  huge  cataracts,  to  my  pleased  eyes — 
(Now  I  can  smile) — in  wild  disorder  rise; 
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Aiul  now,  the  various  dreatllulncss  combined. 
Black  Melancholy  conies  to  doze  my  mind. 

See  !     Nij^lit's   vvish'd   shades   rise   spreadiiiij 
through  the  air. 
And  the  lone  hollow  gloom  for  mc  prepare ! 
Hail,  solitary  ruler  of  the  grave  ! 
Parent  of  terrors  !  from  thy  dreary  cave 
Let  thy  dumb  silence  midnight  all  the  ground. 
And  spread  a  welcome  horror  wide  around. — 
But  hark  ! — a  sudden  howl  invades  ray  ear  ! 
The  phantoms  of  the  dreadful  hour  are  near; 
Shadows  from  each  dark  cavern  now  combine. 
And  stalk  around,  and  mix  their  yells  with  mine. 

Stop,  flying  Time  !  repose  thy  restless  wing; 
Fix  here — nor  hasten  to  restore  the  Spring : 
rix'd  my  ill  fate,  so  fix'd  let  Winter  be — 
Let  never  wanton  Season  laugh  at  me. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LADY  ANSON. 

ADDKESSKD  TO  HER  FATHER  '.    1761. 

O !  crown'd  with  honour,  bless'd  with  length  of 

days, 
Thou  whom  the  wise  revere,  the  worthy  praise  ; 
Just  guardian  of  those  laws  thy  voice  explain'd. 
And  meriting  all  titles  thou  hast  gain'd — 
Though  still  the  fairest  from  Heaven's  bounty  flow. 
For  '  good  and  great'  no  monarch  can  bestow; 
Yet  thus  of  health,  of  fame,  of  friends,  possess'd. 
No  fortune,  llardwicke  !  is  sincerely  bless'd  : 

'  Pliilip,  first  Earl  of  llardwicke. 
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All  liumaiikind  aro  sons  of  sorrow  born  ; 

The  great  must  suffer,  and  the  good  must  mourn. 

For  say,  can  \A'isdoni's  self,  what  late  was  thine, 
Can  Fortitude,  without  a  sigh  resign  ? 
Ah!  no:  when  Love,  when  Reason,  hand  in  hand 
O'er  the  cold  urn  consenting  mourners  stand, 
Tiio  firmest  heart  dissolves  to  soften  here, 
And  Piety  applauds  the  falling  tear. 
Those  sacred  drops,  by  virtuous  weakness  shed, 
Adorn  the  living  while  they  grace  the  dead  ! 
F'rom  tender  thought  their  source  unblamed  they 

draw, 
By  Heaven  approved,  and  true  to  Nature's  law. 

^Vhen  his  loved  child  the  Tioman  could  not  save. 
Immortal  Tully,  iVom  an  early  grave', 
!No  common  forms  his  horue-telt  passion  kept. 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  in  the  parent  wept : 
And,  () !  by  grief  allied,  asjuin'd  in  fame, 
The  same  lliy  loss,  thy  sorrows  are  the  same. 
She  whom  the  Muses,  m  horn  the  Loves,  de|)lore, 
J^en  she  thy  pride  and  pleasure  is  no  more  ; 
In  bloom  of  years,  in  all  her  virtue's  bloom. 
Lost  to  thy  hopes,  an<l  silent  in  the  tomb. 

O  season  mark'd  i)y  mourning  and  dt  spair  I 
Thy  blasts  how  fatal  to  the  young  and  lair! 
lor  vtrnal  freslincss,  for  the  balmy  brce/c, 
Thy  tainted  winds  came  pregnant  with  disc^ase; 
iSick  Nature  sunk  before  the  mortal  breath. 
That  scatter'd  fever,  agony,  and  dt;ath. 
^Vhat  funerals  have  thy  cruel  ravagt;  s|)i<  ad  ! 
AA'hat  eyes  havt.-  Ilowd !  w  hat  nol^lc  bosoms  bleil ! 

'  'i'lillia  clitd  alioiil  llif  a^'i-  nf  l\vo-aii<l-lliiilv.  Mif  is  rt-- 
lebrati-d  lor  lii-r  (ilial  I'i'I*.  i'"''  '"f  Im^i'it;  added  to  llic  usual 
KraceH  of  tier  nex  llic  more  nolid  ai:r.orn|iiiiiliini-ii(!t  of  knuw- 
\edge  and  polite  letters.      .Mai.I.CT. 
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Here  let  R<^lkction  fix  her  sober  view; 
()  think  who  sutler  and  who  sigh  with  you ! 
See  rudely  snateh'd,  in  all  her  pride  of  charms, 
Bright  Granby,  from  a  youthful  husband's  arms  ! 
In  climes  far  distant  see  that  husband  mourn. 
His  arms  reversed,  his  recent  laurel  torn  ! 
Behold  again,  at  Fate's  imperious  call, 
In'one  dread  instant  blooming  Lincoln  fall ! 
See  her  loved  lord  with  speechless  anguish  bend  ! 
And,  mixing  tears  with  his,  thy  noblest  friend, 
Thy  Pelham,  turn  on  Heaven  his  streaming  eye; 
Again  in  her  he  sees  a  brother  die  ! 

And  he  who,  long  unshaken  and  serene, 
Had  death  in  each  dire  form  of  terror  seen,  [toss'd. 
Through  worlds  unknown  o'er  unknown  oceans 
By  Love  subdued,  now  weeps  a  consort  lost ; 
Now  sunk  to  fondness  all  the  man  appears. 
His  front  dejected,  and  his  soul  in  tears. 

Yet  more  ;  nor  thou  the  Muse's  voice  disdain, 
Who  fondly  tries  to  sooth  a  father's  pain — 
Let  thy  calm  eye  survey  the  suffering  ball. 
See  kingdoms  round  thee  verging  to  their  fall ! 
What  Spring  had  promised  and  what  Autumn 

yields, 
The  bread  of  thousands,  ravish'dfrom  their  fields! 
See  youth  and  age,  the'  ignoble  and  the  great, 
Swept  to  one  grave,  in  one  promiscuous  fate  ! 
Hear  Europe  groan  !  hear  all  her  nations  mourn! 
And  be  a  private  wound  with  patience  borne. 

Think  too,  and  Reason  will  confirm  the  thought; 
Thy  cares  for  her  are  to  their  period  brought. 
Yet  she,  fair  pattern  to  a  failing  age  ! 
With  wit  chastised,  with  spritely  temper  sage; 
Whom  each  endearing  name  could  recommend. 
Whom  all  became,  wife,  sister,  daughter,  friend; 
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Unvvarp'd  by  Tolly,  and  by  Vice  unstain'd, 
The  prize  of  Virtue  has  for  ever  gaiu'd  ! 
From  life  escaped,  and  safe  on  that  calm  shore 
Where  Sin,  and  Pain,  and  Error,  are  no  more ; 
She  now  no  change,  nor  you  no  fear,  can  feel ; 
Death  to  her  fame  has  fix'd  the'  eternal  seal. 


A  FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Ye  midnight  shades  !  o'er  Nature  spread. 

Dumb  silence  of  the  dreary  hour  ; 
Tn  honour  of  the'  approaching  dead 
Around  your  awful  terrors  pour. 

Yes,  pour  around 

On  this  pale  ground, 
Through  all  this  deep  surrounding  gloom. 

The  sober  thought, 

The  tear  untaught, 
TTiose  racetcst  mourners  at  a  tomb. 

Lo !   as  tlu!  sur|)licod  train  draw  near 
To  this  last  mansion  of  mankiiid, 

'I'lie  slow  sad  Ijell,  the  sable  bier, 
in  holy  ninsiiit^s  wra[)  the  mind  ! 
And  while  their  beam, 
With  trembling  sticam, 

Attending  tapers  faintly  dart, 

flaeh  mouldering  bone, 
Mach  sculptured  stone. 

Strikes  mute  instruction  to  tin;  Ik  ai(. 

Now  let  the  sacrcil  <Mi;iiti  blow 

\\  ith  solemn  pause  and  sounding  slow ; 
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Now  let  tlie  voice  due  measure  keep, 
III  strains  tliat  sigli  and  words  that  weep. 
Till  all  the  vocal  current  blended  roll, 
^ot  to  depress,  but  lilt  the  soaring  soul: 

To  lift  it  in  the  Maker's  praise  ! 

Who  first  intorm'd  our  frame  with  breath. 
And,  after  some  few  stormy  days. 
Now  gracious  gives  us  o'er  to  Death. 

No  king  of  fears 

In  him  appears. 
Who  shuts  the  scene  of  human  woes ; 

Jieneath  his  shade 

Securely  laid. 
The  dead  alone  find  true  repose. 

Tlien,  while  we  mingle  '  dust  with  dust/ 

To  One  supremely  good  and  wise 
Kaise  hallcliijalis  ! — God  is  just, 

And  man  most  happy — when  he  dies  I 

His  winter  pass'd. 

Fair  Spring  at  last 
Receives  him  on  her  fiowery  shore. 

Where  pleasure's  rose 

Immortal  blows. 
And  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  MR.  AIKMAN  AND  HIS  ONLY  SON, 

WHO    WERE    BOTH    INTERRED    IN    THE    SAME    GRAVE. 

Dear  to  the  m  ise  and  good,  dispraised  by  none. 
Here  sleep  in  peace  the  father  and  tlie  son  ; 
By  virtne,  as  by  natnre,  close  allied, 
The  painter's  genius,  but  widiout  the  pride; 
Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  shine, 
Honour's  clear   light,  and    Friendship's  warmth 

divine. 
The  son,  fair  rising,  knew  too  short  a  date  ; 
But  oh  !   how  more  severe  the  parent's  fate  ! 
He  saw  him  torn,  untimely,  from  his  side. 
Felt  all  a  father's  anguish, — wept,  and  died  ! 


EPITAPH 

ON   A  YOUNG  LADY. 

This  humble  grave  though  no  proud  structures 

grace, 
Yet  Truth  and  Goodness  sanctifv  the  place  ; 
Yet  blameless  virtue,  that  adoin'd  ihy  bloom. 
Lamented  maid  !   now  weeps  U|)on  thy  ton)b. 
()  scaped  from  lite!   ()  safe  on  that  calm  shore 
Where  sin,  and  pain,  and  passion,  are  no  more! 
What  never  w(!alth  could  l)uy,  nor  power  decree, 
ll<'t;aril  and  Pity  wait  sincere  on  thee: 
l.o!   soft  Kemc  mliraucc  drops  a  pious  tear, 
And  holy  Irii  nd'-liip  standi  a  mioiuik  r  heri. 

43.  X 
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EPISTLES. 


TO  MR.  POPE. 
ON  VERBAL  CRITICISM. 


■^Itibcrtiscmcnt. 

As  the  desipjn  of  tlie  following  Poem  is  to  rally  the  abnse  of 
Verbal  Criticism,  the  Author  could  not,  without  manifest 
partiality,  overlook  the  Editor  of  Milton,  and  the  Restorer 
of  Shakspeare.  With  regard  to  tlie  latter,  he  has  read 
over  the  many  and  ample  specimens  with  which  that 
Scholiast  has  already  obliged  the  public  ;  and  of  these,  and 
these  only,  he  pretends  to  give  his  opinion.  But  whatever 
lie  may  think  of  the  critic,  not  bearing  the  least  ill  will  to 
the  man,  he  deferred  printing  these  verses,  though  written 
several  months  ago,  till  he  heard  that  the  subscription  for 
a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  closed. 

He  begs  leave  tn  add,  likewise,  that  this  Poem  was  under- 
taken and  written  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Only  as  it  is  a  pub- 
lic testimony  of  his  inviolable  esteem  for  Mr.  Pope,  on 
tiiat  account,  particularly,  he  wishes  it  may  not  be  judged 
to  increase  the  numlier  of  mean  performances  with  which 
the  Town  is  almost  daily  pestered. 


Among  the  numerous  fools,  by  Fate  design'J 

Oft  to  disturb,  and  oft  divert,  mankind, 

Tlic  reading  Coxcomb  is  of  special  note, 

By  rule  a  poet,  and  a  judge  by  rote  ; 

Grave  son  of  idle  Industry  and  Pride, 

"\Vliom  learning  but  perverts,  and  books  misguide. 

O  famed  forjudging  as  for  writing  well. 
That  rarest  science,  where  so  few  excel ! 
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Whose  life,  severely  scann'd,  transcends  thy  lays, 
For  wit  supreme  is  but  thy  second  praise ; 
'Tis  thine,  O  Pope  !  who  choose  the  better  part, 
To  tell  how  false,  how  vain,  the  scholiast's  art, 
AVhich  nor  to  taste  nor  genius  has  pretence. 
And,  if  'tis  learning,  is  not  common  sense. 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud, 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 
AVith  all  their  refuse  lumber'd  in  his  head, 
What  every  dunce  from  every  dunghill  drew 
Of  Hterary  offals,  old  or  new, 
Porth  steps  at  last  the  self-applauding  wight. 
Of  points  and  letters,  chaff  and  straws,  to  write  ; 
Sagely  resolved  to  swell  each  bulky  piece 
AVith  venerable  toys  from  Home  and  (ireece: 
How  oft  in  Homer,  Paris  curl'd  his  hair  ? 
If  Aristotle's  cap  were  round  or  square  ! 
If  in  the  cave  where  Dido  fust  was  sped, 
To  Tyre  she  turn'd  Ik  r  heels,  to  Troy  her  head  I 

Such  the  choice  anecdotes,  profound  and  vain, 
TTiat  store  a  Bentley's  and  a  13urman  s  brain  : 
Hence,  Plato  (juoted,  or  the  Stagyrite, 
To  prove  that  flame  ascends,  and  snow  is  white ; 
Hence,muchhard  study  withoutsense  or  breeding, 
And  all  the  grave  impertinence  of  reading. 
If  Siiakspeare  says— the  noon-day  Sun  is  bright. 
His  scholiast  will  remark,  it  then  was  ii'j,!it ; 
'I  urn  Caxton,  W  ynkin,  each  old  (iotli  and  Hun, 
To  rectify  the  reading  of  a  pun. 
Thus  nicely  trifling,  accurately  dull, 
How  one  may  toil,  and  toil — to  be  a  fool ! 

IJut  is  there  then  no  honour  duf  to  age  ? 
No  reverence  to  gnat  Siiakspeare's  noble  page? 
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And  he  who  halt"  a  lif«  has  read  him  o'er, 
His  inaiiglt'd  points  and  commas  to  restore, 
Meets  he  such  shght  regard  in  nanieh'ss  lays. 
Whom  Bufo  treats,  and  Laily  VAou'dlie  pays] 

Pride  ot"  his  own,  and  wonder  of  tliis  age. 
Who  first  created  and  yet  rules  the  stage; 
Bold  to  design,  all-powerful  to  express, 
Shakspcare  each  passion  drew,  in  every  dress : 
Great  above  rule,  and  imitating  none. 
Rich  without  borrowing,  Nature  was  his  own; 
Yet  is  his  sense  debased  by  gross  allay  ; 
As  gold  in  mines  lies  nnx'd  with  dirt  and  clay, 
Now,  eagle-wing'd  his  Heavenward  Hight  he  takes. 
The  big  stage  thunders,  and  the  soul  awakes; 
Now,  low  on  earth,  a  kindred  reptile  creeps. 
Sad  Hamlet  quibbles,  and  the  hearer  sleeps. 

Such  was  the  poet;  next  the  scholiast  view; 
Paint  though  the  colouring,  yet  the  features  true. 

Condcmn'd  to  dig  and  dung  a  barren  soil, 
Where  hardy  lares  will  grow  with  care  and  tod. 
He  with  low  industry  goes  gleaning  on 
Prom  good,  from  bad,  from  mean,  neglecting  none; 
His  brother  book-worm,  so,  in  shelf  or  stall, 
Will  feed  alike  on  Wool'ston  and  on  Paul. 
By  living  clients  hopeless  now  of  bread. 
He  pettyfogs  a  scrap  from  authors  dead  : 
See  him  on  Shaks|)eare  pore,  intent  to  steal 
Poor  farce,  by  fragments,  for  a  third-day  meal. 
Such  that  grave  bird  in  northern  seas  is  found. 
Whose  name  a  Dutchman  only  knows  to  sound: 
Where'er  the  king  of  fish  moves  on  before. 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  shore  to  shore; 
With  eye  still  earnest,  and  with  bill  inclined, 
He  picks  up  what  his  patron  drops  behind, 
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With  those  choice  catcs  his  palate  to  regale. 
And  is  the  careful  Tibbald  of  a  whale  '. 

Bless'd  Genius  !  who  bestows  his  oil  and  pains 
On  each  dull  passage  each  dull  book  contains ; 
The  toil  more  grateful  as  the  task  more  low ; 
So  carrion  is  the  quarry  of  a  crow. 
Where  his  famed  author  s  page  is  flat  and  poor. 
There  most  exact  the  reading  to  restore ; 
By  dint  of  plodding  and  by  sweat  of  face, 
A  bull  to  change,  a  blunder  to  replace  ; 
Whate'er  is  refuse  critically  gleaning. 
And  mending  nonsense  into  doubtful  meaning. 
I'or  this  dread  Dennis,  and  who  can  forbear. 
Dunce  or  not  dunce,  relating  it,  to  stare?') 
His  head  though  jealous,  and  his  years  fourscore, 
E'en  Dennis  praises,  who  ne'er  praised  before  ^ ! 
For  this  the  Scholiast  claims  his  share  of  fame. 
And,  modest,  prints  his  own  with  Shakspeare's 
How  justly,  Pope!  in  this  short  story  view,  [name: 
AN  hich  may  be  dull,  an<l  therefore  should  be  true. 

A  prelate,  famed  for  ch-aring  each  dark  text, 
Who  sense  with  sound  and  truth  with  rlietoric  inix'd, 
Once,  as  his  moving  theme  to  rapture  warm'd, 
Inspired  himself,  his  happy  hearers  charm'd. 

'  Thin  remarkable  bird  is  called  the  Slrundt-JflRor.  Ihao 
yoii  sec  liow  lit-  purnliascH  bin  foitd  ;  and  liie  same  uullior,  Croiii 
whom  this  account  i.s  taken,  tells  us  raiilicr  how  he  i  onies  l)j^ 
his  drink.  '  You  mny  si.e  him  (adds  the  Dutchman)  '  fre- 
<|iiently  pursuing;  a  sort  of  seamew,  i;allcd  Kulj^e-CJehef,  whotu 
he  torments  incessantlv  to  make  liim  void  an  (rx<Tement,  wliii'li, 
hi-jn^  jifjuid,  nerves  him,  I  ima'^ine,  for  drink.'  See  .1  Cut- 
li:rti<in  of  Vcymji'X  to  llif  Sort  It. 

* Quis  lalia  fando 

M3'miidununi,  Dolopunive,  &c.  \'lltri. 

'  Sec  The  Dediraljon  of  his  Remarks  on  the  Dunciad  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Tiieohahi. 

X  2 
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The  sermon  o'er,  tlie  crowd  romaiu'il  holiind, 
And  freely  man  or  woman  spoke  their  rahid: 
All  said  they  liked  the  lecture  from  their  soul. 
And  each,  remembering  something,  praised  the 
At  last  an  honest  sexton  join'd  the  throng,  [whole. 
(For  as  the  theme  was  large  their  talk  was  long) 
'  Neighbours,  (he  cry'd)my  conscience  bids  me  tell. 
Though  'twas  the  Doctor  preach'd  — 1  toll'd  the  bell.' 

In  this  the  critic's  folly  most  is  shown  : 
Is  there  a  genius  all  unlike  his  own. 
With  learning  elegant,  with  wit  well-bred. 
And,  as  in  books,  in  men  and  manners  read? 
Himself,  with  poring  erudition  blind, 
Unknowing,  as  unknown,  of  humankind, 
That  writer  he  selects,  with  awkward  aim, 
His  sense  at  once  to  mimic  and  to  maim. 
So  Florio  is  a  fop  with  half  a  nose  ; 
So  fat  West  Indian  planters  dress  as  beaux  ; 
Thus  gay  Petronius  was  a  Dutchman's  choice, 
And  Horace,  strange  to  say !  tuned  Bentley's  voice. 

Horace,  whom  all  the  Graces  taught  to  please, 
Mix'd  mirth  with  morals,  eloquence  with  ease; 
His  genius  social  as  his  judgment  clear, 
When  frolic  prudent,  smiling  when  severe; 
Secure  each  temper  and  each  taste  to  hit. 
His  was  the  curious  happiness  of  wit: 
Skill'd  in  tliat  noblest  science  how  to  live. 
Which  Learningmay  direct,  but  Heaven  raustgive; 
(irave  with  Agrippa,  with  Mecaenas  gay; 
Among  the  fair  but  just  as  wise  as  they; 
Virst  in  the  friendships  of  tlie  great  enroll'd, 
The  St.  Johns,  Boyles,  and  Lytteltons,  of  old. 

While  Bentley,  long  to  wrangling  schools  con- 
And  but  by  books  acrjuainted  with  mankind,  [Hned, 
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Dares,  in  the  fulness  of  the  pedant's  pride, 
Ilhyme,  though  no  genius ;  though  no  judge,  decide ; 
Yet  he,  prime  pattern  of  the  captious  art, 
Out-tibbaldingpoor  Tibbald,  tops  his  part;  [head, 
Holds  high  the  scourge  o'er  each  famed  author's 
Nor  are  their  graves  a  refuge  for  the  dead : 
To  Milton  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wji, 
Pie  makes  them  write  what  never  poet  writ ; 
The  Roman  Muse  arraigns  his  mangling  pen. 
And  Paradise  by  him  is  lost  again  *. 
Such  was  his  doom  imposed  by  Heaven's  decree, 
With  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  shall  not  see  ; 
The  low  to  swell,  to  level  the  sublime, 
To  blast  all  beauty,  and  bcprose  all  rhyme. 
Great  eldest-born  of  Dulness  !  blind  and  bold. 
Tyrant!  mure  cruel  than  Procrustes  old, 
Who  to  his  iron  bed  by  torture  fits 
Their  nobler  part,  the  souls  of  suffering  wits. 

Such  is  the  man  who  heaps  his  head  with  bays, 
And  calls  on  humankind  to  sound  his  praise 
I'or  points  transpiaccd  with  curious  want  of  skill, 
For  Hatten'd  sounds,  and  sense  amended  ill. 
So  wise  Caligula,  in  days  of  yore. 
His  helmet  fill'd  with  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
Swore  he  had  rifled  Ocean's  richest  spoils, 
And  claim'd  a  trophy  for  his  martial  toils. 

*  Tbin  Ka;,'a(:loui<  ttclioliaitt  is  pleased  to  create  nil  iiiiiii^i- 
narj  editor  of  Milton,  who,  he  sayn,  by  lii.s  lilunders,  iiitcr- 
polatioiiH,  and  vile  nlteralionx,  ln<i(  Paradise  a  .second  time. 
Thix  is  a  pontulatum  wljicli  Kurely  none  of  his  readers  can 
have  the  heart  to  deny  liini  ;  hecaine  otherwise  lie  would  ha*  e 
wanted  a  fair  npportiiiiily  of  calliiii;  .Milttiri  hini.HcIf,  in  the 
per.non  of  lliii  pliatiloin,  fool,  i^iioriinl,  idiot,  and  the  likn 
critical  nonipelliitioiis,  wlii<h  he  picniil'cilly  io-stows  on  hirn. 
But  though  he  hurl  no  tnittc  in  poetry,  ho  was  otherwise  a  man 
of  very  conoidcrahie  abilities,  and  of  great  erudition. 
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Yet  be  his  merits  with  liis  faults  confess'd  ? 
Fair  dealinc,',  as  the  plainest,  is  the  best. 
Long  lay  the  critic's  work  with  trifles  stored. 
Admired  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  adored. 
Men  so  well  read,  who  confidently  wrote, 
Their  readers  could  have  sworn  were  men  of  note. 
To  pass  upon  the  crowd  for  great  or  rare, 
Aim  not  to  make  them  knowing,  make  them  stare. 
For  these  blind  votaries  good  Bentley  grieved. 
Writ  English  notes — and  mankind  undeceived  ; 
In  such  clear  light  the  serious  folly  placed, 
E'cnthou,  Browne  Willis  !  thou  mayst  see  thejest. 

But  what  can  cure  our  vanity  of  mind. 
Deaf  to  reproof,  and  to  discovery  blind  ? 
Let  Cooke  a  brother-scholiast  Shakspeare  call, 
Tibbald  to  Hesiod-Cooke  returns  the  ball. 
So  runs  the  circle  still :  in  this  we  see 
The  lackeys  of  the  great  and  learn'd  agree. 
If  Britain's  nobles  mix  in  high  debate, 
Whence  Europe,  in  suspense,  attends  her  fate. 
In  mimic  session  their  grave  footmen  meet. 
Reduce  an  army,  or  equip  a  fleet. 
And,  rivaling  the  critic's  lofty  style. 
Mere  Tom  and  Dick  are  Stanhope  and  Argyle. 

Yet  those  whom  pride  and  dulness  join  to  blind. 
To  narrow  cares  in  narrow  space  confined. 
Though  with  big  titles  each  his  fellow  greets. 
Are  but  to  wits  as  scavengers  to  streets ; 
The  humble  blackguards  of  a  Pope  and  Gay, 
To  brush  off  dust,  and  wipe  their  spots  away. 

Or,  if  not  trivial,  harmful  is  their  art; 
Fume  to  the  head,  or  poison  to  the  heart. 
Where  ancient  authors  hint  at  things  obscene, 
The  scholiast  speaks  out  broadly  what  they  mean. 
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Disclosing  each  dark  vice,  well  lost  to  fame. 

And  adding  fuel  to  redundant  flame, 

He,  sober  pimp  to  lecherj',  explains 

AVhat  Caprea?'s  isles  or  V*"s  alcove  contains; 

Why  Paulus,  for  his  sordid  temper  known, 

Was  lavish  to  his  father's  wife  alone ; 

Why  those  fond  female  visits  duly  paid 

To  tuneful  Incuba,  and  what  her  trade ; 

How  modern  love  has  made  so  many  martyrs, 

And  which  keeps  oftenest,  Lady  C*  or  Chartres. 

But  w  ho  their  various  follies  can  explain  ? 
The  tale  is  infinite,  the  task  were  vain. 
'Twere  to  read  new-year  odes  in  search  of  thought, 
To  sum  the  libels  Prynne  or  Withers  wrote ; 
To  guess,  ere  one  Epistle'  saw  the  light, 
How  many  dunces  met  and  clubb'd  their  mite  ; 
To  vouch  for  truth  wliat  >Velsted  prints  of  Pope, 
Or  from  the  brolhcr-boobics  steal  a  trope. 
Tliat  be  the  part  of  persevering  \Vasse*, 
With  pen  of  lead  ;  or,  Arnal !  thine  of  brass  ; 
A  text  for  Henley,  or  a  gloss  for  Hearne, 
Who  loves  to  teach  what  no  man  cares  to  learn. 

How  little  knowledge  reaps  from  toils  like  these ! 
Too  doubtful  to  direct,  too  poor  to  please. 
Yet,  Critics!  would  your  tribe  deserve  a  name, 
And,  fairly  usftnt,  risL-  to  honrst  fame, 
J'irst  from  the  head  a  load  of  lumber  move, 
And  from  the  volume  all  yourselves  approve  : 

*  .See  a  poem  piiMinlied  some  time  ago  under  tliii(  lillc,  saiil 
lo  be  llio  iiroilucliuii  of  m-vrral  ingenious  and  prolilic  licad*  ; 
one  contrilMjling  a  itimiic,  unollier  a  cliuraclrr,  and  a  certain 
gRiitleniuM  fournhrewd  linrs  wliolly  miidu  up  of  aitU-riskn. 

"  .See  the  Pr<  face  to  liis  edition  of  Sallu.it  ,  and  read,  if  you 
are  able,  the  .Sr.liulia  of  sixteen  annotator*  by  him  collected, 
bi!»ides  hi*  own. 
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For  patch'd  and  pilfer'd  tragrncHts,  give  us  sense ; 
Or  learning  clear  from  learn'd  impertinence. 
Where  moral  meaning  or  where  taste  presides. 
And  wit  enlivens  but  what  reason  guides ; 
Great  without  swelling,  without  meanness  plain. 
Serious  not  silly,  sportive  but  not  vain ; 
On  trifles  slight,  on  things  of  use  profound. 
In  quoting  sober,  and  in  judging  sound. 


TO  MIR  A. 

FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

At  this  late  hour  the  world  lies  hush'd  below, 
Nor  is  one  breath  of  air  awake  to  blow  : 
Now  walks  mute  Midnight  darkling  o'er  the  plain. 
Rest  and  soft-footed  Silence  in  his  train. 
To  bless  the  cottage,  and  renew  the  swain. 
These  all-asleep,  me  all-awake,  they  find ; 
Nor  rest  nor  silence  charm  the  lover's  mind. 
Already  I  a  thousand  torments  prove, 
The  thousand  torments  of  divided  love  : 
The  rolling  thouglit,  impatient  in  the  breast. 
The  fluttering  wish  on  wing,  that  will  not  rest ; 
Desire,  whose  kindled  flames,  undying  glow. 
Knowledge  of  distant  bliss  and  present  woe  ; 
Unhush'd,  unsleeping  all,  with  me  they  dwell. 
Children  of  absence,  and  of  loving  well. 
These  pale  the  cheek  and  cloud  the  cheerless  eye. 
Swell  the  swift  tear,  and  heave  the  frequent  sigh ; 
These  reach  the  heart,  and  bid  the  health  decline ; 
And  these,  O  Mira!  these  are  truly  mine,  [grove. 
She  whose  sweet  smile  would  gladden  all  the 
Whose  mind  is  music,  and  whose  looks  are  love; 
She,  gentle  power  !  victorious  softness  ! — she, 
Mira  !  is  far  from  hence,  from  love  and  me  ; 
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Yet  in  my  every  thought  her  form  I  find,   [bined ! 
Her  looks,  her  words — her  world  of  charms  com- 

Sweetness  is  hers,  and  unaftected  ease. 
The  native  wit  that  was  not  taught  to  please  : 
Whatever  softly  animates  the  face. 
The  eye's  attemper'd  fire,  the  winning  grace. 
The' unstudied  smile,  the  blush  that  nature  warms. 
And  all  the  graceful  negligence  of  charms ! 
Ha  !  while  I  gaze  a  thousand  ardours  rise. 
And  my  fired  bosom  flashes  from  my  eyes. 
Oh  !  melting  mildness  !  miracle  of  charms  ! 
Receive  my  soul  within  those  folding  arms; 
On  that  dear  bosom  let  my  wishes  rest — 
Oh  !  softer  than  the  turtle's  downy  breast ! 
And  see  !  where  Love  himself  is  waiting  near  ; 
Here  let  me  ever  dwell — for  heaven  is  here  ! 


TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  HIS  riJItLISHING  THK  SECOND  EltlTlON  OK  MIS 
POEM  CALLED  '  WINTER,'  IN   172(j, 

Charm'd  and  instructed  by  thy  powerful  song, 
I  have,  unjust,  withheld  my  thanks  too  long; 
This  debt  of  gratitude  at  length  receive, 
AVarndy  sincere, — 'lis  all  thy  friend  can  fi'wo. 

'Ihy  worth  new  lights  the  poet's  darken'd  name, 
And  shows  it  blazing  in  the  brightest  fame. 
Through  all  thy  various  ^V' inter,  full  are  found 
Magnificence  of  thought,  and  pomp  of  sound. 
Clear  depth  of  Heiis(;, expression's  heightening  grace, 
And  p;o()dinss,  eminent  in  power  and  itlacc. 
For  this  the  wise,  thi'  knowing  few,  coninu  iid 
"With  zealous  joy — tor  thou  art  Virtue's  friend  ; 
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l*l'en  age  and  truth  severe,  in  reading  thee, 
'J'hat  1  leaven  inspires  the  Muse  convinced  agree. 

Thus  I  dare  sing  of  merit,  faintly  known, 
Friendless — supported  by  itself  alone  : 
For  those  whose  aided  will  could  lift  thee  high 
In  fortune,  see  not  with  Discernment's  eye. 
Nor  place  nor  power  bestows  the  sight  refined. 
And  wealth  enlarges  not  the  narrow  mind. 

How  couldst  thou  think  of  such,  and  write  so 
Or  hope  reward,  by  daring  to  excel  ?  [well  ? 

Unskilful  of  the  age,  untaught  to  gain 
Those  favours  which  the  fawning  base  obtain, 
A  thousand  shameful  arts,  to  thee  unknown, 
Falsehood  and  flattery  must  be  first  thy  own. 
If  thy  loved  country  lingers  in  thy  breast. 
Thou  must  drive  out  the'  unprofitable  guest; 
Extinguish  each  bright  aim  that  kindles  there. 
And  centre  in  thyself  thy  every  care.  [kind, 

J3ut  hence  that  vileness— pleased  to  charm  man- 
Cast  each  low  thought  of  interest  far  behind : 
Neglected  into  noble  scorn — away 
From  that  worn  path  where  vulgar  poets  stray  ; 
Inglorious  herd  !  profuse  of  venal  lays, 
And  by  the  pride  despised  they  stoop  to  praise  ; 
Thou  !  careless  of  the  statesman's  smile  or  frown. 
Tread  that  straight  way  that  leads  to  fair  renown. 
By  Virtue  guided,  and  by  Glory  fired. 
And  by  reluctant  Envy  slow  admired, 
Dare  to  do  well,  and  in  thy  boundless  mind 
Embrace  the  general  welfare  of  thy  kind ; 
Enrich  them  with  the  treasures  of  thy  thought, 
"What  Heaven  approves,  and  what  the  Muse  has 
Where  thy  power  fails,  unable  to  go  on     [taught. 
Ambitious,  greatly  will  the  good  undone  : 
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So  shall  thy  name  through  a^es  brightening  shine, 
And  distant  praise  from  worth  unborn  bo  tliine ; 
So  shalt  thou,  happy,  merit  Heaven's  regard, 
And  find  a  glorious,  though  a  late,  reward. 


SONG, 

TO  A  SCOTCH  TUNE,   '  THE  BIRKS  OF  ENDERMAY.' 

The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  spring. 

Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing, 

And  while  they  warble  from  each  spray. 

Love  melts  the  universal  lay  : 

Let  us,  Amanda!  timely  wise, 

Like  them  improve  the  hour  that  Hies, 

And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day 

Among  the  shades  of  Endermay. 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year, 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  appear  ; 
At  this  thy  living  bloom  must  fade, 
As  that  will  >-lrip  the  verdant  shade  : 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er! 
The  feather'd  songsters  love  no  more  : 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay, 
Adieu  the  shades  of  Kndermay  ! 


SONC;, 

TO  A  S( :()T(  H  TUNK,  '  MARY   SCOT.' 
"Whkre  Thames,  along  the  daisied  mrads, 
His  wave  in  luci<l  mazes  leads, 
Silent,  slow,  scrcm  ly  llowing, 
\^'eallh  on  cirhcr  shore  Ixstowiiiir, 
There  in  a  safe  though  small  retreat 
Content  and  Love  have  lix'tl  their  seat; 
4.3.  Y 
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I^vc,  tliat  counts  his  duty  pleasure, 

Content,  that  knows  and  hugs  his  treasure. 

From  art,  irom  jealousy,  secure, 

As  faith  unblamed,  as  friendship  pure. 

Vain  opinion  nobly  scorning, 

Virtue  aiding,  life  adorning  ; 

Fair  Thames,  along  thy  flowery  side. 

May  those  whom  truth  and  reason  guide, 

AH  their  tender  hours  improving. 

Live  like  us,  beloved  and  loving ! 


AN  ODE 

IN  THE  MASK  OF  ALFRED  : 

SUNG  BY  A  SHEPHERDESS  WHO  HAS  LOST  HER  LOVER  IN 
THE  WARS. 

A  YOUTH,  adorn'd  with  every  art 
To  warm  and  win  the  coldest  heart. 

In  secret  mine  possess'd : 
The  morning  bud  that  fairest  blows. 
The  vernal  oak  that  straightest  grows. 

His  face  and  shape  express'd. 

In  moving  sounds  he  told  his  tale. 
Soft  as  the  sighings  of  the  gale 

That  wakes"  the  flowery  year. 
What  wonder  lie  could  charm  with  ease. 
Whom  happy  Nature  taught  to  please, 

Whom  Honour  made  sincere  ? 

At  morn  he  left  me— fought — and  fell! 
Tlie  fatal  evening  heard  his  knell. 

And  saw  the  tears  I  shed; 
Tears  that  must  ever,  ever  fall. 
For,  ah  !  no  sighs  the  past  recall ; 

No  cries  awake  the  dead  ! 


PROLOGUES. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Sl'uKEN  liY  LORD  SANDWICH. 

When  arts  and  arms,  beneath  Eliza's  smile. 

Spread  wide  their  influence  o'er  this  happy  isle, 

A  golden  reign,  uncursed  with  party-rage. 

That  foe  to  taste,  anil  tyrant  of  our  age ; 

Ere  all  our  learning  in  a  libel  lay. 

And  all  our  talk  in  politics  or  play  ; 

The  statesman  oft  would  sooth  his  toils  with  wit, 

^\  hat  Spenser  sung,  and  Nature's  Shakspeare  writ ; 

Or  to  the  laureld  grove,  at  times,  retire, 

There  woo  the  Muse,  and  wake  the  moving  lyre. 

As  fair  examples,  like  ascending  Morn, 
The  world  at  once  enlighten  and  adorn, 
Erom  them  diffused,  tlu;  gentle  arts  of  peace 
Shot  brightening  o'er  the  land  with  swiit  increase  ; 
Rough  Nature  soften'd  into  grace  and  ease, 
Sense  grew  polite,  and  Science  sought  to  please. 

Relieved  from  yon  rude  scene  of  party-din. 
Where  open  Baseness  vies  with  secret  Sin, 
And  safe  embower'd  in  Wobnrn's'  airy  groves. 
Let  us  recall  the  times  our  taste  approves, 
Awaken  to  our  aid  the  mourning  Muse, 
Through  every  bosom  tender  thought  infuse, 
Melt  angry  Faction  inttj  moral  sense, 
And  to  his  guests  a  IJudlord's  soul  dispense. 

'  The  Siege  of  Uuiiiiikciih  was  iicleil  at  Wi)l)urn  hy  tlie  Diiki- 
of  Bedford,  tlie  Kurl  of  Sandwich,  and  tomr  olher  ptTSOiLs  of 
distinction,  in  Ih'-  iiiotith  of  Mny,  171'i. 
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A  m\  now,  while  Spring;  extends  her  sniiUnj;  reign, 
Green  on  the  mountain,  flowery  in  the  plain  ; 
While  genial  Nature  breathes  from  hill  and  dale 
Health,  fragrance,  gladness,  in  the  living  gale; 
The  various  softness  stealing  through  the  heart 
Impressions  sweetly  social  will  impart. 
When  sad  Eudocia  pours  her  hopeless  woe 
The  tear  of  pity  will  unbidden  ilow  ! 
When  erring  Phocyas,  wiiom  wild  passions  blind. 
Holds  up  himself  a  mirror  for  mankind, 
An  equal  eye  on  our  own  hearts  we  turn. 
Where  frailties  lurk,  where  fond  affections  burn; 
And  conscious  Nature  is  in  all  the  same, 
We  mourn  the  guihy,  while  the  guilt  we  blame  I 


TO 

MR.  THOMSON'S  AGAMEMNON. 

When  this  decisive  night  at  length  appears. 
The  night  of  every  author's  hopes  and  fears. 
What  shifts  to  bribe  applause  poor  poets  try ! 
In  all  the  forms  of  wit  they  court  and  lie  ; 
These  meanly  beg  it  as  an  alms  ;  and  those, 
By  boastful  bluster,  dazzle  and  impose. 

Nor  poorly  fearful  nor  securely  vain, 
Ours  would  by  honest  ways  that  grace  obtain  ; 
Would  as  a  free-born  wit  be  fairly  tried. 
And  then— let  candour,  fairly  too,  decide. 
He  courts  no  friend  who  blindly  comes  to  praise; 
He  dreads  no  foe — but  whom  his  faults  may  raise. 

Indulge  a  generous  pride,  that  bids  him  own 
He  aims  to  please  by  noble  means  alone ; 
By  what  may  win  the  judgment,  wake  the  heart, 
Inspiring  nature,  and  directing  art; 
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By  scenes  so  wrought  as  may  applause  command 
More  from  the  judging  head  than  thundering  hand. 

Important  is  tlie  moral  we  would  teach  : 
O  !  may  this  island  practise  what  we  preach— 
Vice  iu  its  first  approach  with  care  to  shun  ; 
The  wretch  who  once  engages  is  undone. 
Crimes  lead  to  greater  crimes,  and  link  so  straight 
"What  first  was  accident  at  last  is  fate  : 
Guilt's  hapless  servant  sinks  into  a  slave, 
And  Virtue's  last  sad  strugglings  cannot  save. 

'As  such  our  fair  attempt,  we  hope  to  see 
Our  judges — here  at  least — from  influence  free  : 
One  place — unbias'd  yet  by  party  rage — 
"Where  only  honour  votes— the  Britisii  stage! 
We  ask  for  justice,  for  indulgence  sue; 
Our  last  best  licence  must  proceed  from  you.' 


TO  THE  MASK  OT  BRITANNIA: 

ACTED  AFTER  ZARA. 

SPOKEN   BY   MR.  CARRICK  ',  1755,  IN  TIIK  CHARACTI-R  OF  A 
SAILOR   FUDDLED,  AND  TALKING  TO  HIMSELF. 

Ih'  KNTKRS  singiiKj, 
'  Iliiir  jtlcusnnt  a  sailors  life  passes T 

Wki.i.,  if  thou  art,  my  boy,  a  little  mellow, 
A  sailor,  half  seas  o'er — 's  a  pretty  f<;llo\v. 
What  chetr,  ho  ?   Do  I  carry  too  much  sail? 

[  I'o  ilif  pit. 
No — tight  and  liim  — I  scu<l  before  the  gale — 

[III-  stuijycrx foiuard,  t/trn  stops. 
But  softly  though  ;   the  vessel  seems  to  heel  : 
Steady,  my  l)oy,— she  must  not  show  her  keel. 

'   SoiiH-  of  lli«-  liiiun  loo  wore  w-'illfii  liy  liiin. 
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And  now,  thus  ballasted — what  course  to  steer? 
Shall  I  again  to  sea — and  bang  Mounseer  J 
Or  stay  on  shore,  and  toy  with  Sal  and  Sue — 
Dost  love  then),  boy  1 — By  this  right  hand  1  do. 
A  well-rigg'd  girl  is  surely  most  inviting;      [ing: 
There's  nothing  better,  faith — save  flip  and  fight- 
For  shall  we  sons  of  beef  and  freedom  stoop. 
Or  lower  our  flag  to  slavery  and  soup  ? 
What !  shall  these  Parlyvous  make  such  a  racket, 
And  we  not  lend  a  hand  to  lace  their  jacket? 
Still  shall  Old  England  be  your  Frenchman's  butt? 
Whene'er  he  shutfles,  we  should  always  cut. 
I'll  to  'em,  faith — Avast — before  I  go — 
Have  I  not  promised  Sal  to  see  the  show  ? 

[Pulls  out  a  play-hill. 
From  this  same  paper  we  shall  understand 
What  %york's  to-night — I  read  your  printed  hand! 
But,  first  refresh  a  bit — for  faith  1  need  it — 
I'll  take  one  sugar-plum — and  then  I'll  read  it. 

[  Takes  some  tobacco. 

He  reads  the  plaij-bill  of  Zara,  tvhich  was  acted 

that  evening. — '  At  the  The-atre  Royal — Drury- 

Lane — will  be  presenta-ted  a  tragedy  called — 

SARAH.' 

I'm  glad  'tis  Sarah — Then  our  Sal  may  see 
Her  namesake's  tragedy !  and  as  for  me, 
I  '11  sleep  as  sound  as  if  I  were  at  sea. 

'  To  which  will  be  added—  a  new  Mask.' 

Zounds!  why  a  Mask?  We  sailors  hate  grimaces: 
Above-board  all,  we  scorn  to  hide  our  faces. 
But  what  is  here,  so  very  large  and  plain  ? 
*  Bri-tan-nia' — oh,  Britannia  ! — good  again — 
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Huzza,  boys  !  by  the  Royal  George  I  swear, 
Tom  Coxen  and  the  crew  shall  straight  be  there. 
All  free-born  souls  must  take  Bri-tan-nia  s  part. 
And  give  her  three  round  cheers,  with  hand  and 

heart !  [Goiny  off,  he  stops. 

I  wish  you  landsmen,  though,  would  leave  your 

tricks, 
Your  factions,  parties,  and  damn'd  politics  ; 
And,  like  us  honest  tars,  drink,  fight,  and  sing. 
True  to  yourselves,  your  country,  and  your  king ! 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  BROTHERS. 

A  TRAGEDY   RY  DR.  YOUNG. 

To  woman,  sure,  the  most  severe  affliction 
Is  from  these  fellows,  point  blank  contradiction. 
Our  bard,  without — I  wish  he  would  a|)pear — 
Ud  !  1  would  give  it  him — but  you  shall  hear. — 

Good  sir  !  (pioth  I — and  curtsey'd  as  I  spoke — 
Our  pit,  you  know,  ex|)ects  and  loves  a  joke  — 
'Twere  fit  to  humour  tlicm  ;  for,  right  or  wrong, 
True  Britons  never  like  the  same  thing  long. 
To-day  is  fair — they  strut,  liiiti,  swear,  harangue — 
To-morrow's  foul — they  sm  ak  aside,  and  hang. 
Is  tiiere  a  war — Peace  !  peace  !  is  all  their  cry  : 
The  peace  is  made — then,  blood  !  they'll  fight  and 
die. 

Gallants!  in  talking  thus  I  UK^anl  no  treason  ; 
I  would  have  brought,  you  see,  the;  man  to  reason  ; 
But  with  some  folks  'tis  labour  htst  to  strive: 
A  reasoning  mule  will  neillu  r  lead  U(u  drive. 
He  liumm'dandlKi'd;  then,  wakiiigiVom  liisdream, 
Cried,  1  must  preach  to  you  his  moral  .scheme. 
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A  scheme,  forsooth  !  to  benefit  the  nation  ! 
Some  queer  odd  wliini  of  pious  propagation  ' ! 
Lord  !  talk  so  here — the  man  nmstbe  a  widgeon — 
Drury  may  propagate — but  not  llehgion. 
Yet,  after  all,  to  give  the  Devil  his  due, 
Our  Author's  scheme,  though  strange,  is  wholly 

new. — 
Well,  shall  the  novelty  then  recommend  it? 
Jf  not  from  liking,  from  caprice  befriend  it. 
For  drums  and  routs   make   him  a   while  your 

passion, 
A  little  while  let  Virtue  be  the  fashion  ; 
And,  spite  of  real  or  imagined  blunders, 
E'en  let  him  live  nine  days,  like  other  wonders. 

'  The  profits  arising  from  tliis  play  were  intended  to  bs 
given  by  the  Author  to  tlie  Society  lor  propagating  Chrjstiau 
Knowledge. 


END  or  VOL.  XLin. 
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